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Abstract Page 

Title: "What's the Buzz?"--Pennsylvania ' s Adult Basic and 
Literacy Education Dissemination Newsletter. 

Proj(2ct No.: 099-4013 Funding: $43 ,419 

Project Director: David W. Fluke Phone No.: (717)596-3474 

Contact Person: Same 

Agency Address: Adult Education Linkage Services 

Box 214, Troy, PA 16947 

Purpose : The purpose of the project was *"0 produce and disseminate 

to adult basic and literacy education practitioners in Pennsylvania 
a newsletter containing relevant information designed to meet the 
professional development and awareness needs of these practitioners. 
Procedure s : The project prepared and disseminated an 8-12 page 

newsletter for the months September, 1993 through June, 1994. 
Information contained in the newsletter came from a variety of 
sources including conferences, workshops, regional staff development 
centers, state government offices including the Bureau of Adult 
Basic and Literacy Education, other professional newsletters, adult 
education clearinghouses and professional publications, the 
Pennsylvania Adult Literacy Resource Centers, national professional 
adult education and literacy clearinghouses, national professional 
organizations and individuals, U.S. Government offices and others. 
Material was prepared in a readable format and the newsletter was 
mailed to between 3,000 and 3,500 adult education practitioners each 
month . 

Summary of Findings : Although not a research project, feedback from 

readers throughout the state indicates the need for such a 
dissemination instrument to keep adult education practitioners 
informed . 

Comments : On the bases of responses from readers and an analysis of 

the content and format of the newsletter, v/e have recommended an 
expansion to 12 pages each month and the use of ''cosmetic" printing 
features to enhance the readability and attractiveness of the 
news letter. 

Produc ts : 10 issues of the newsletter. 

F ina 1 report . 

Descriptors : 
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FINAL REPORT 

"What's the Buzz?"-- 1993-94 . 

Introduction 

The preparation and dissemination of a statewide newsletter for 
adult education practitioners in Pennsylvania began from the 
identification by the Pennsylvania Adult Education State Plan Task 
Force for the need for such a dissemination instrument. 

As Adult Education Staff and Professional Development is assuming an 
ever- impor tant role in Adult Basic and Literacy Education (ABLE ) in 
Pennsylvania, the need for instruments through which to disseminate 
information to adult education practitioners assumes a parallel role 
of importance. 

The newsletter is a viable, appropriate dissemination instrument for 
adult educators in Pennsylvania, the majority of whom :.re part- 
time employees in adult education with demands of other full- 
time jobs. With a newsletter such as "What's the Buzz?" we have 
been able to disseminate monthly information to adult educators 
throughout the state including information designed to keep them 
current on events and developments in the field in a format and 
style which are conducive to the attention of adult educators. 

Many readers tell us that, because of the geography of our state and 
their remoteness, both geographic and professional, our newsletter 
not only keeps them informed but makes them feel they are part of 
their profession. 

The newsletter was published and disseminated for the months of 
September, 1993 through June, 1994. 

In addition to support staff in printing and computerized mailing 
listings, key personnel include the project director/editor and an 
associate editor. 

[■ie would suggest adult educators interested in producing such a 
newsletter would benefit from this report including the 10 issues of 
the newsletter attached. 
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In addition to many of the between 3,00u and 3,500 adult educators 
in Pennsylvania who received the newsletter and tell us they keep 
them in a specia 1 file, copies are permanently filed at the 
regional staff development centers and either of the Pennsylvania 
Adult Literacy Resource Centers: Harr isburg- AdvancE , 11th floor, 333 
Market Street, Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 (800) 9922283(in-state) or 
( 717 ) 783-9192 (out of state); G ibson ia- Wes tern Pennsylvania Adult 
Literacy Resource Center, 5347 William Flynn, Rt. 8, Gibsonia, PA 
15044 (800)446-5607, ext. 216 or (412) 961-0294, ext. 216. 

Oversight for the project was provided by the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Adult Basic and Literacy Education, 12th floor, 333 Market Street, 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333, (717) 787-5532. 

Monthly copies are disseminated to all state Chiefs of Adult 
Education and copies may be available at those offices. 



FINAL REPORT 

"What's the Buzz?" 1993-94 
Body of the Report 

The problem : Because of the small percentage of adult educators in 
Pennsylvania who attend fall workshops, summer institutes, the 
midwinter Conference and workshops conducted by the regional staff 
development centers and because of the failure of many adult basic 
and literacy education programs to provide comprehensive, on- 
going programs of staff and professional development, some 
technipue, device or instrument is needed to disseminate important 
information to adult basic and literacy education professionals 
throughout the state. 

In developing such an instrument, consideration must be given to the 
peculiar nature of the time and energies available to Pennsylvania 
adult educators to devote to their profession. I- or the most part 
these are persons with other full-time jobs and many with family and 
community commitments. 

The newsletter has proven to be an appropriate dissemination 
instrument which fulfills the need of keeping adult educators in 
Pennsylvania informed as to topics designed to enhance their 
professional development and keep them informed as to activities in 
their profession. Although not planned as a goal, we are also 
finding the newsletter provides for adult educators throughout the 
state a feeling of continuity and belonging to their profession. 



Goals and Objectives 

1. To prepare an 8-lOpage general newsletter containing information 
relevant and pertinent to adult basic and literacy education 
practitioners in Pennsylvania. 

2. To include as newsletter content information and articles from 
the staff of the Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education, adult 
basic and literacy education programs and program personnel 
throughout the state, statewide and regional conferences and 
workshops, the U.S. Division of Adult Education and Literacy, 
professional organizations such as the Pennsylvania Association for 
Adult Continuing Education, the American Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education and the Commission for Adult Basic Education, 
research sources such as ERIC, AdvancE and other adult basic and 
literacy education clearinghouses, other adult basic and literacy 
education newsletters and whichever other source^ in the field of 
adult basic and literacy education that generate news and 
information of importance to our readers. 

3. To prepare the newsletter in a format which encourages recipients 
to read the articles contained in the newsletter. 

4. To maintain a comprehensive up-to-date mailing list of as many 
adult basic and literacy educators (program directors, tutors, 
teachers, volunteers, counselors, etc.) in Pennsylvania as can be 
identified, such mailing list to be free of duplication. 
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5. To carry on such activities as are appropriate to adding new 
names of adult educators to the mailing list, such activities to 
include soliciting names at fall workshops and other professional 
events. 

6. To disseminate the newsletter by mail to bet\/een 3,009 and 3,500 
adult educators in Pennsylvania for the months September through 
June with mailing to take place during the first week of each month 
Newsgathering and research for the newsletter are ongoing processes 
which we deal with throughout the year. Content is designed to keep 
our readers informed as to current happenings and developments in 
adult education as well as providing relevant information which they 
can use to improve the quality of their adult education services and 
meet the requirements of their students, communities and state and 
federal adult education regulations. 

Editing the newsletter demands a great deal of time in \s/riting, 
re-writing and working with the information and materials so it fits 
the mold of a newsletter for adult educators. A not insignificant 
consideration in this regard is to produce information that is read 
in 3 format that attracts adult educators. 

The final consideration is dissemination of the newsletter. As 
we have developed an extensive mailing list from 400 when we began 
to now more than 3,300 adult educators, logistical problems 
connnected with printing and mailing have arisen. We have 
established a mailing deadline of the 1st week of each month for the 
10 months we publish and this requires careful monitoring of our 
activities and time as well as those of our printer. 

{ \i 
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We ate pleased to report that, in the minds of staff members working 
in the project and on the basis of subjective and objective 
evaluation from our readers and others, we have met the objectives 
established at the beginning of the project and, in some instances, 
exceeded the standards set. 

Objective 1: We prepared and disseminated seven 8-page issues, one 

10-page issue, and two twelve-page issues. 

Objective 2: We printed the following. 



Topic 

State Adult Literacy Resource Centers 
Regional Staff Development Centers 
ABLE Bureau information and personnel 
Pennsylvania ABLE programs 
Pennsylvania ABLE practitioners 
Pennsylvania adult students 
Professional Development 
Various topics 
Testing & Assessment 
Family Literacy 
Workplace Literacy 
Homeless 
ESL 



Number of Articles 
12 
45 
19 
18 
36 
14 

1 9 
2 
5 
3 
2 
8 



Learning Handicaps 
Multi-cultural 
Corrections 
Technology 

Section 353 projects 
Grant information 
Conferences and Workshops 

Professional Organizations & Coalitions 
Publications (general) 

Calendar dates 



8 

4 

1 

4 

5 

6 
24 

6 

58 

426 



Our objectives relative to the mailing list and dissemination 
activities were also met. At present we are distributing to 3,409 
adult educators and are experiencing a increase in persons on the 
msiling list bctwGGn 8 snd 10/© pGr yGar. 
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EVALUATION 

Informa 1 (Subjective): We are continually receiving comments from 
readers we meet at fall workshops, conferences, etc. and, although 
we do not "log" these, we consider them carefully and use them as a 
"quality control" to our more objective methods of evaluation. 

Nearly all persons with whom we speak at meetings, conferences, 
workshops, etc. tell us they read "What's the Buzz?" "from cover to 
cover" and appreciate receiving it. They tell us it keeps them 
informed and aware of what is happening in Adult Basic and Literacy 
Education in Pennsylvania. 

Quasi Formal evaluation is ongoing with a tabulation of reader 
comments which are sent us in the mail. Each letter is filed and, 
if not quoted in entirety, is synopisized in reports such as this. 
As with informal comments, nearly all letters received contain 
positive comments about the newsletter. 

Examples : 

" As always, I enjoy reading my copy of your newsletter. It is a 
blend of the 'right stuff' and I feel 'in touch' with adult 
educators and literacy providers across the state.- Pamela Weinberg, 
Harrisburg School District. 

"We would appreciate a copy of "What's the Buzz?" for each of our 
staff members. We appreciate it." - Nary Schmidt, Reading Area 
Community College. 

"Thank you for all the coverage you give both my activities and 
those of NASSLN and keep up the good work."- Dr, Richard Cooper, 
Bryn Mawr . 
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Evaluation (2) 



"Many thanks for publici?,ing our activities. We really appreciate 
your support. Your newsletter is very important to us and the adult 
educators in our region. Keep up the great work ! ''-Jane Ditmars, 
Region 7 Staff Development Center. 

"Saturday afternoon at the workshop a very nice lady approached me 
about 'What's the Buzz?'. She saw my name tag and t Jght I was the 
editor. She was full of praise for The Buzz." - Don Lunday, ABLE 
Bureau . 

"Thank you for be'-'"’ so good to us. "-Chris Kemp, Western 
Pennsylvania Adult r. .racy Resource Center. 

"We en]oy the Newsletter, 'What's the Buzz?', very much. "-Lois 
Heart, Huntingdon, PA. 

"Has anyone told you lately that you're doing a great job? Thanks 
for tha t . "-Ga i 1 Leightely, Project STAR, CIU 10 Staff Development 
Center . 

Formal ( Objective) evaluation v.'as effected 'oy including a return 
postcard in copies of our May, 1994 issue. These postcards are 
mailed by the readers to a third party with no program nor fiscal 
connection to "What's the Buzz?" nor our parent organization. Adult 
Education Linkage Services. Sherry Spencer conducted this third 
party evaluation for 1993-94. Sherry is Director of the Bredford- 
Wyoming Counties Literacy Council and past-president of Tutors of 
Literacy in the Commonwealth (TLC) . 



Evaluation (3) 
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Sherry's report is included in this final report. A tabulation of 
readers' comments (from a small sample) shows 45% giving us the 
highest rank (5)in "News and Information Content" with another 35% 
giving us a 4. 86% gave us a 5 or 4 in the area of "Usefulness of 
Information" and 86% ranked us at a 5 or 4 in "What's the Buzz Meets 
My Needs as an Adult Educator." 

In a more extensive survey of all persons on our mailing list vi?ith 
724 or 24% providing usable responses, 78% gave us the highest two 
ranks in the usefulness to their work in adult education of the 
information in "What's the Buzz?". 

Some comments received in this latter survey which was conducted in 
Winter, 1993-94 included: 

"One workshop was held this fall in Altoona and I only learned about 
it from 'What's the Buzz?'" 

"'What's the Buzz?' is useful news and information on what's going 
on around the state." 

"'What's the Buzz?' is the best place to look for just about any 
ABLE and/or PDE program information. I read it from cover to cover 
the minute it arrives. Thanks!" 

DISSEMINATION 

A per the requirements of the Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy 
Education, 11 copies of this report along with sets of 10 issues of 
the newsletter, are being forwarded to the Bureau at 333 Market 
Street, Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333. We understand copies will be 
distributed to the two state Adult Literacy Resource Centers (see p. 
2) and to each of the regional staff development centers. 
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Conclusions 

On the basis of 13 years of preparing and disseminating "What's the 
Buzz?" we feel the newsletter is essential to the professional 
development of adult educators in Pennsylvania. 

We have recommended additional funding be added to enable us to 
enlarge our mailing list and include more adult educators in the 
state (we believe we are reaching approximately 90% of the paid, non 
volunteer adult education practitioners now). 

We would also like to enlarge the number of pages in the newsletter 

to enable us to emphasize the professional development aspect of our 

publication by zeroing in upon a particular topic of professional 

development concern in each issue and treating it appropriately 

i without deleting the types of information we are presently printing, 

i 

I • ... 

I Lastly, we should improve the format of the publication in an effort 

I to reach those who read the newsletter cursorily or not at all. 

a 

This is the small minority of readers, but certainly worth the 
ef fort . 

We have recommended a number of "cosmetic" changes such as the use 
of two colors of ink, drop letters, pull-out quotes, various fonts, 
e tc . 
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BRADFORD-WYOMING COUNTY LITERACY PROGRAM 




'Lacfi One ‘Teacfi One 

Bradford County Library 
R R 3, Box 320 
Troy, Pennsylvania 16947 



To: David Fluke, Editor 

From: Sherry Spencer 

Date: June 10, 1994 

RE: "What's the Buzz" Evaluation 

33 Evaluations Received 
Summary of evaluations: 

(Ranking: 1 lowest, least useful to 5 highest, most useful) 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


News and Information Content: 




2 


4 


10 


13 


Usefulness of information: 


1 


2 


1 


13 


11 


What's the Buzz Meets My 
Needs as an adult educator: 


1 


0 


J 


10 


11 



Typical Comments: 

Quite thorough, good information, good job, keep it coming. 

Keep up the good work! 

The newsletter is a good length! 

I like the variety of articles. 

Your newsletter get better every year. 

I often don't receive my copy of "What's the Buzz" until a 
portion of the events on the calendar is over. 

Hard to read. 

Poor layout. 

Need more articles on problem solving techniques. 

More focus on the participating GED sites. 

Not providing a variety of information for ESL programs. 

Excellent newsletter. 

As a nev; Community Education Director I find "What's the Buzz" to 
be very helpful in providing me with the big picture of ABLE. 
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Adult Literacy Resource 
Center opens in Western PA 
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It’s open! 

And available to 
provide needed 
resources and 
technical assis- 
tance to adult ba- 
sic and literacy 
education practi- 
tioners in the 
Western part of 
the state. 

Wc visited the new Western Penn- 
sylvania Adult Literacy Resource Center 
in Gibsonia and found a friendly, capable, 
enthusiastic staff with space and resources 
any adult education program would envy. 

The Center is located approximately 
25 miles north of Pittsburgh, just off the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike interchange with 
Route 8 (a north-south highway which 
extends through Western Pennsylvania). 
The new Center has over 100 free park- 
ing spaces with easy access, including 
handicapped, to the various levels of the 
building. 

Sharing the 3-story facility with the 
Resource Center is the Western (Pennsyl- 
vania) Instnictional Support Center which 
has provided materials and assistance to 
school districts in the area for a number 
of years. As an Instructional Support 
Center, the facility offers a wide variety 
of services which now are also available 
to adult education programs including a 
television studio with up- and down-link 
and production capabilities for telecon- 
ferencing, distance learning and other in- 
structional programming. There is also an 
impressive printing and graphics facility 
which will be available to programs 
wishing to produce brochures, mailers, 
instructional materials, etc. 

With the growing concern of adult 
education programs for providing services 
(Coni, on pg. 2) 




W. I. c. 
Western , 
Instruction 
Suppert 
Colter 
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IN THIS ISSUE ... 

Dates and Places: The 1993 Fall Workshops 
Lots of Adult Educators Re-locating 
Professional/Staff Development 
Local Pennsylvania Programs Receive Recognition 
Welcome Back to Y OUR Professional Newsletter! 




Dear Buzz Readers . . . 

On behalf of myself, the staff mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Adult Basic and 
Literacy Education 
and Secretary of 
Education Donald 
Carroll, I would like 
to take this opportu- 
nity to welcome each 
of you to this new 
year with adult edu- 
cation in Pennsylva- 
nia. 

To the first-time 
tutors, teachers, counselors and adminis- 
trators I send my greetings and bring to 
your attention the availability of my staff 
and me to make your entry into adult 
education in our state as well informed 
and professional as possible. 

To experienced Adult Basic and Lit- 
eracy Education practitioners, 1 extend iny 
“welcome back*' and congratulate you for 
electing to continue to serve the needs of 
undereducated adults through your par- 
ticipation in local instructional programs. 



To both new and experienced adult 
education professionals and volunteers I 
pledge the availability and willingness of 
myself and our Bureau staff to provide 
the technical assistance required to help 
you continue to improve the quality of 
service tc the adult learners in each of 
your programs. 

Funding: As you arc probably av/arc 
die supplcmenuil appropriations bill has 
been passed by the state legislature. ITus 
means those programs depending upon 
Slate Literacy Act funding will receive 
their allocations and can continue their 
adult education instructional programs. 

$1 million of the $7-3/4 million in- 
cluded in the state budget for adult basic 
and literacy education will go to the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry for use in 
providing basic education services to 
adults on welfare. 

1993-94 Program Approval: We are 
making every effort this year to provide 
timely funding to all slate and federally 
funded programs whose proposals are on 
time and accurate. Additional personnel 
were assigned to read program applica- 
tions and we arc pleased to let you know 
a large percentage of proposals have been 
processed. 

Staff: Because of staff changes in the 
Bureau, wc arc presently rej;tructuring and 
re-assigning responsibilities to our advis- 
ers. Gordon Jones, former Bureau Super- 
visor, is on disability retirement and we 
have assigned Chuck Holbrook to the po- 
sition of Bureau Supervisor. 

(Com. on pg. 2) 
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Director’s Message, cont. 

The entire Bureau staxY war» on hand 
at a retiremeni luncheon held recently in 
Gordon Jones’ honor. In addition to a 
recognition Iciier from Secretary of Edu- 
cation Don Carroll, a plaque was presented 
recognizing his 30 years of service and 
leadership to the Commonwealth, We will 
miss you, Gordon, 

Helen Hall, former ESL adviser, is 
coordinating the upcoming Fall Work- 
shops. She and Ella Morin will share the 
responsibilities for working with Section 
353 projects in 1993-94, 

We welcome Jerry Carpenter, Harry 
Frank and Mary Jane Corl to the Bureau, 
Jerry has experience in adult education 
and uansferred from the Department of 
Education’s Division of Fiscal Admini.s- 
traiion. Harry is on special assignment to 
the Bureau and Mar>' Jane will work with 
Richard Stirling in fiscal accounting, 

Wc all wish Marian Chesney get well 
wishes. Marian has been out of the office 
since last April and wc look forward to 
her return soon. Wc commend Anita 
Emery for the consistent effort and ener- 
gies she has shown in the GED office 
during Marian’s absence. 

Dan Partin has left the Bureau to as- 
sume teaching duties with the Camp Hill 
School District and Margaret Shaw is now 
employed by tlic Harrisburg Campus of 
Penn State, Wc appreciate the significant 
contribution Dan and Margaret made to 
adult basic and literacy education and wish 
them well in their new pursuits. 

Resource Centers: The Western 
Pennsylvania Adult Literacy Resource 
Center in Gibsonia, north of Pittsburgh, is 
open and offering services to adult basic 
and literacy education programs in the 
Western part of the state. Wc are very 
pleased with the enthusiasm of the staff 
and the facilities available at the new 
Resource Center and know its accessibil- 
ity will be of great value to programs in 
that area. 

Our state resource center, AdvancE, 
located on the 1 1th floor of the Depart- 
ment of Education Building in Harrisburg, 
will continue to serve adult basic and lit- 
eracy education personnel throughout the 
state. 

Contracts have been awarded to nine 
regional Staff Development Centers which 
proved to so successful last year. The 
Region 2 Center has been moved from 
Penn State to the Central Intermediate Unit 
Development Center for Adults at the 
Centre County Area Vocational -Technical 
School. Wc know Region 2 Staff Devel- 
opment Director Edie Gordon and her staff 
will offer a wide variety of staff develop- 
ment services to adult educators in Cam- 
eron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Colum- 
bia, Lycoming, Montour, Northumberland, 
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Western PA Resource Center . . . 

to adult learners with special needs, the 
comprehensive facilities of the Western 
Pennsylvania Adult Literacy Resource 
Center should provide a needed, appro- 
priate source of instructional materials in 
tins field including braille checkers and a 
hearing and vision center. 

The Insuuctional Suppon Center has 
been involved with working with families 
for years and their Family Center is 
equipped with materials and other publi- 




At the Northeast Regional Literacy Con- 
ference. Left, Chris Kemp, Resource Spe- 
cialist for the newly opened Western Penn- 
sylvania .Adult Literacy Resource Center 
and Linda Austin, Sales Representative for 
Curriculum Associates, Inc. 



Potter, Snyder, Tioga and Union Coun- 
ties. 

1993-94: Adult education is strong in 
Pennsylvania and, ilirough the efforts of 
you all, wc know the enrollment increases 
enjoyed last year will continue. Wc arc 
placing especial emphasis upon meeting 
the needs of the rapidly growing English 
as a Second Language population and arc 
also developing special prograrr.s in fam- 
ily literacy and workplace literacy for 
1993-94. 

Wc arc very pleased to have the pro- 
grams from JU #10 and the Center for 
Literacy recognized as two of tlic five 
adult education programs in Area I con- 
sisting of 14 New England and Mid- At- 
lantic states and the District of Columbia. 
The five finalists arc being evaluated and 
one will be selected for the U.S. SccrcUiry 
of Education’s Outstanding Program 
Award later this year. 

Again, welcome back. I look forward 
to meeting and talking v/iili each of you 
as another challenging y/^ar in adult basic 
and literacy education in Pennsylvania 
progresses. 

Editor* s Note: This issue contains 
articles with additional information in a 
number of areas mentioned by Dr. Chris' 
topher: A B.LE. Bureau staff; Fall Work- 
shops; The Western Pennsylvania and 
AdvancE Resource Centers; and the Staff 
Development Centers. 




cations which will be supplemented to 
provide a comprehensive source of infor- 
mation for programs working in Family 
Literacy. 

In addition to providing all of these 
resources of the Center to programs in 
adult basic and literacy education, adult 
educators using the Center will find col- 
lections of published materials, testing and 
assessment products, Section 353 reports 
and products and a computer laboratory 
with a collection of adult education soft- 
ware for review. The computer facility 
also has the capability of accessing a 
number of data banks and has the ERIC 
collection on CD ROM. 

According to Instructional Support 
Center Director Dr. Barbara (Bonnie) 
Minick and Resource Specialist Christine 
Kemp, the Western Pennsylvania Adult 
Literacy Resource Comer will not be 
identical to AdvancE, our Resource Cen- 
ter in Harrisburg, but will be similar in 
that it will house nev/ materials of interest 
to adult educators in Pennsylvania. 

Wc asked Dr. Minick and Ms. Kemp 
how they would address the concern of 
some adult educators who will be using 
tlic Center as to their lack of experience 
in adult education. Their response was 
that, altliough tlicir contact with adult ba- 
sic and literacy education in Pennsylvania 
has not been extensive, they felt their 
training and expertise in providing a 
comprehensive program of instructional 
suppon and research services coupled with 
the wide range of facilities available 
through the Instructional Support Center 
will provide adult educators in Western 
Pennsylvania with what they need. 

“Wc arc anxious to hear what adult 
educators’ needs arc,’’ said Christine 
Kemp, “and wc wish to impress upon our 
adult education colleagues that wc arc 
available to them day and night, weekdays 
and weekends, whenever and wherever our 
services can help complement their pro- 
gram services.’’ 

She added tliat an advisory board of 
adult educators from Western Pennsylva- 
nia has been w'Orking with tlic Center to 
develop materials and services which will 
be useful to adult basic and literacy edu- 
cators. An Open House is planned to 
provide an orientation to the Center for 
adult educators. This will be followed by 
a series of presentations at Regional Staff 
Development Resource Centers in the area 
w'lich will provide Center personnel and 
adult educators opportunities to become 
acquainted. 

Time will tell as to the effectiveness 
of this new Western Pennsylvania Adult 
Literacy Resource Center. However, if 
what wc saw and heard during our recent 
visit is any indicator, wc think our col- 
(Cont. on page 3) 



A Fond Farewel! 

by Dan Partin 

As you 
read this, I 
have been toil- 
ing away as a 
cl a s s r o o m 
teacher of 
reading and 
English at 
Camp II ill 

High School 
(in Camp Hill, 

Pennsylvania) Partin 

for two weeks. Although I am an advo- 
cate of lifelong learning, and. although 
throughout the years I have had the 
great forturu: to work educationally 
with students 'from cradle to the 
grave," my greatest love in education 
has been that of working with high 
school students. And, it is to this "love" 
that I have recently returned. 

As many of you know, during rny 
five-year tenure in the Bureau of Adult 
Basic and Literacy Education at the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, 
I functioned for one year as a regional 
advisor in Southeastern Pennsylvania 
and for four years as the Section 353 
advisor for the whole state. In that time 
it was my privilege to make the ac- 
quaintance of hundreds of you in the 
state agency and of hundreds of you 
who work at the various ABE entities 
that the Bureau of ABLE funds. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to all of 
you for my cLSSOciation with you has 
made my life the richer. You have 
taught me many valuable les.sons and 
have extended me many kinilnesses. 
God bless all of you in your present 
and future educational eruleavors. 



On the Dearly D. Partin 

by Clifton Edwards 

Former Advisor, ABLE Bureau 

Otic day Iasi July as I was staring out 
llic window near the upper elevator bank, 
which overlooks tlic parking lot and rail- 
road tracks, it hit me that something was 
missing. There was no Dan Partin chug- 
ging across the Mulberry Street Bridge, 
nearly busting a gut or ripping a ligament 
in order lo be at his desk for the morning 
cell chock. Instantly I realized how accus- 
tomed I had grown lo seeing that scene. 
And now' that early July monung moment 
has become frozen m time like a scene 
from the Wonder Yc<irs. 

It's hard to believe that five years 
have passed since dial August 4, 1988 day 
when wc arrived at PDE. Then again ii 
seems lliat Tve known somcihing of Dan 
most of my adult life. The two trails that I 
will remember most about working with 
him arc his compassion and his vocabu- 
lary, both of which could be infuriating at 
limes. In the middle of a meeting, when 
nothing short of some four-lcUcr, x-raicd, 
back to basic Enghsh was called for, Dan 
would throw in some mulii-syllabic pla- 
cebo which would sedate even Lite most 
irate combatants. You could never be sure 
whether he was motivated more by his 
dislike of conflict, his desire for everyone 
to gel along, or hi.s joy oi' inicllcciual ban- 
tering. 

So I found myself sadly sensing his 
absence even before he actually departed. 
Dtui worked hard ic. make sense of the 
many senseless things iliai came across 
his desk. He tried to slay f(x:uscd on ilic 
bottom line of making tilings better for 
the students by making things better for 
the program operators. 1 don’t remember 
him ever pursuing a personal agenda. 




Resource Center, Cont. 

leagues in the Western section of the state 
will soon discover the Center to be a 
source of useful, appropriate, program- 
oriented materials and information. 

Wc also feel if the enthusiasm of 
Barbara Minick and Christine Kemp is any 
indicator, adult basic and literacy educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania is due for a welcome 
infusion of exciting materials and re- 
sources. 

Materials and equipment arc arriving 
every day at the Gibsonia center. Why 
not call 1-800-446-5607 and schedule a 
day when you and members of your adult 
education staff can slop in at the Center, 
say “hello” and become familiar wilh ilic 
Center’s materials and services? 



In August Dan went the way of Bill 
Kerr, Larric McLanib and Kip Bollinger. 
His return to the classroom in ilic Camp 
Hill School District will be their gain. The 
unfortunate part for the adult education 
community is that wc never got the best 
of what he had to offer. Certainly there’s 
a lesson in there to be learned and applied 
in our daily v/ork. 

Although I saw him less and less af- 
ter gening my pardon, wc continued lo 
talk from time to lime about the 
ncvcrcnding story of ABE staff turnover. 
Soon someone else will be silting in his 
place but I’ll always remember the 353 
coordinator wilh the big heart and the big 
words, the dearly D. Partin. 
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Who’s on First? 

In addition to Gordon .Tones, Dan 
Partin and Dr, Margaret Sauw leaving 
the Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy 
Education, some other changes in adult 
educaoon personnel have come to our at- 
tention. Wc wish the best to these adult 
education professionals and others who 
have made “airccr changes” during the 
summer: Meredyth (Midge) Leahy from 
Cabrini College to Moravian College: 
Susan Schuehler from Moravian Col- 
lege; Faye Schirato from Catholic ser- 
vices in Harrisburg: Julianne Crimark 
from ARIN (ArmsU'ong/indiai'ia couiuic';! 
Adult Education Program to Cainbria- 
Rowc Business College in Indiana; Su.san 
McFadden who has been v/iih ARl.N 
since 1981 will move up to the 
c(K)rdinaior’s job; Carol Goertzel from 
the Lutheran Settlement House Women s 
lYogram in Philadelphia. Her replacement 
is Amelia Belardo. Carol is now' em- 
ployed by ihe Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority. 

Adult Education 

Program Student Named 
Student of the Year! 

You fill in the blank wilh your 
program’s name. 

Wc know' our students mjikc our pro- 
grams work. Here is your opportunity to 
let them know you appreciate the sacri- 
Hccs they have made to panicipaic in your 
program. Nominate a Success Student for 
1994. 

The payoff is U'cmcndous-your stu- 
dents gel a real b<K)si in self-esteem (even 
those not nominated); your community 
begins to realize the real quality of the 
adults in your program; your Board, your 
staff arc all proud of the Success Student 
recognition. 

Each program can nominate one adult 
student for consideration. Tliosc of us who 
have attended the Success Student Ses- 
sion at (he Midwinter Conference know 
llic 10 Outstanding Adult Students selected 
from those nominated across the state arc 
typical of many students each of our 
programs have each year: an adult who 
has overcome almost imposidble circum- 
stances to accomplish improvement in 
their education through adult basic and 
literacy education. 

They do not have to be GED gradu- 
al cs or college students or level 4 readers 
or whatever. Have your staff look for the 
student who has really overcome the odds 
(health problems, family difficulties, home 
re.sponsiblitics, etc.) and send in a nomi- 
nation form. 

The nominations must be completed 
and relumed no later than October 29, 
1993 .so now is the lime lo get started. 
Contact Ella Morn at the Bureau of Adult 
Basic and Literacy Education (717) 787- 
5532 end ask for a nomination form and 
instructions. THEN DO IT! 
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Professional Developmenl/Staff Development 



Well Said, Jeff 

Jejf Woody ard is Executive Director 
of the Opportunities Industrialization 
Center (01 C) in Harrisburg. He is a 
member of the Pennsylvania Adult Edu- 
cation State Plan Task Force and has been 
involved with adult basic and literacy 
education in Pennsylvania for many years. 
He recently wrote an article which ap- 
peared in the newsletter of the Region 6 
Staff Development Center. We excerpt 
from that article. 

Region 6 - 
The Year in Review 

By Jeff Woodyard 

Another contract year ends, another 
opportunity to reflect on a year gone by. 
From my perspective as director of a 
community-basexl, adult learning center, 
please indulge me for a moment as 1 try 
to summarize what I sec as some of the 
highlights of this year and what we can 
look forward to in the upcoming year. 

Without question the buzz words for 
this year have been “staff development”. 
Never have I been so inundated with offers 
to increase my motivation, double my re- 
tention, computerize my management, 
energize my workforce, and develop my 
curriculum as I have this year. Half days, 
full days, weekends, and week-long sum- 
mer institutes and workshops are all staff 
development formats that have appeared 
in number this year. And offers to be a 
participant in staff development arc com- 
ing not just from my local area, but from 
other service providers who are trying to 
entice me, and other staff, across the “re- 
gional borders” to indulge in what is pre- 
sented as tlie ultimate staff development 
experience. Whoever is in charge of staff 
development at the Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation, you made your point - - - staff 
development is important. But where do 
people find the time to attend all of this 
training? And why canh they be reim- 
bursed for doing so? 

Also this past year, workplace literacy 
issues have not lost any of their momen- 
tum. I am constantly surprised at the 
number of businesses, government agen- 
cies, and industries that are Just learning 
about the literacy needs of their workforce, 
and - - more importantly - - how they can 
work with local service providers to affect 
a change. As an agency that offers work- 
place literacy training, we struggle with 
meeting the needs of those who arc em- 
ployed, but lack basic literacy skills vs. 
those who are unemployed, and lack basic 
literacy skills. Because of the limited 
number of dollars available from federal 



and state agencies, it is imperative that 
employers lx; able to commit both finan- 
cial and human resources to meet the 
needs of its workers. Over the past year, 
Tve seen several very good models on 
how tliis can happen. The work being done 
by the York County Area Vocational- 
Technical School and the Carlisle Area 
OIC is icprcscntaiivc of the kinds of 
partnerships need to be developed 
to make workplace iiiuacy programs 
successful. 

What about next year? In talking with 
various service providers throughout the 
region, Eve come up v/iih a what's “in” 
what's “out” list for 1993-1994. “In” is 
the v holc language approach. Look for 
literacy councils to move toward a wider 
array of instructional techniques for be- 
ginning readers. “Out” is the single-theory, 
textbook -driven approach. “In” (again) is 
workplace literacy. Don’t be surprised if 
a new state initiative for providing work- 
place literacy is developed at the legisla- 
tive level. “Out” is trying to serve all tlic 
adult learners under a single legislative 
act. “In” is homeless education. It may be 
a quietly kept secret in your area, but 
homclc.ss education is on the move again. 
Local service providers have been funded 
to offer on-site literacy classes in boili 
long-term and shori-tcrm stay facilities. 
“Out” is the family literacy model that 
docs not allow for dircci-parcnl/dircct- 
child interaction. “In” arc goal-oriented, 
studcnt-scrviccs-focuscd, working task 
groups. “Out” arc coalitions, partnerships, 
and commissions that have no agenda and 
meet for political purposes only. “In” 
(again) is staff dev clop men i that al low's 
both novice and seasoned veterans of adult 
education to reap the benefits of die many 
training sessions being offered, and that 
offers practical suggestions for improving 
direct students services, retention and 
follow-up. 

“Out” is staff development that vali- 
dates Llic way icachcrs/counsclors have 
performed in the past and therefore places 
the burden of change on the students. 1 
am sure that each of us has an opinion on 
where we see the direction of adult edu- 
cation heading. For next year's newsletter, 
it would be nice to hear news and views - 
- the good, the bad. and the ugly - - from 
otlicr scrv'icc providers. 

Take that as a challenge. *‘What' s the 
Buzz?” will provide the space as will 
your regional staff development center 
newsletter. 

How do you see the real world of 
Adult Basic and Literacy Education? 
What’s In? What’s Out? What’s what? 
Write us and tell us what you think. 



Think About It! 

“Professional development continues 
to be a highly problematic aspect of our 
work. We affirm its necessity, but we find 
little agreement about what it should look 
like. In fact, we have only Just begun to 
define the characteristics of this workforce 
that wc seek to 'develop'. It docs seen 
clear that wc continue to labor under the 
deficit, model of education when consid- 
ering staff development; in other words, 
adult education practitioners, like their 
students, arc assumed to come to their 
work as empty vessels to be filled by out- 
side knowledge and expertise. After suf- 
ficient training (c.g. courses, workshops, 
and seminars), ihcy will be crcdcntialcd 
and therefore adequate to their tasks in 
the classroom. 

As with similar assumptions about 
the adult, learners with whom we work, 
the deficit model ignores the rich and 
varied experience that practitioners 
bring with them. It also suggests that 
practitioners arc not capable of deciding 
what they need in order to improve their 
own work or of directing their own pro- 
fessional development. Furthermore, by 
isolating individual practitioners to reme- 
diate their inadequacies, traditional notions 
of staff development bypass the crucial 
connection between individual profes- 
sional development and overall improve- 
ment of the organizations in which they 
work.” 

The above is synopsized ftom an 
article appearing in NCAL Connec- 
tions^ a newsletter of the National Cen- 
ter on Adult Literacy at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Authors Susan Lytle 
of the NCAL staff and Peggy McGuire 
of the Germantown Women’s Educa- 
tion Project suggest a strong participa- 
tory approach is the foundation of a 
stiiff development program for a high 
quality, effective adult education pro- 
gram. What do you think about profe.s- 
sional/staff development? How is it af- 
fecting you? Are you involved? Do you 
care to be involved? Write us at Box 
214, Troy, PA 16947. 
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Workplace Literacy: 
New Ideas and 
Proven Practices 

by Bootsie Barbour, Coordinator 
Region 1 Sta f Development Center 
The Workplace Literacy Surrimcr In- 
stitute held at the Avalon Hotel in Erie, 
PA August 2-4, 1993 fcaiurcd both na- 
tionally known experts and directors of 
exempiaiy Pennsylvania workforce pro- 
grams. The format was informal with 
many opportunities to talk to presenters 
and Ollier institute participants. 




At Kric Wo kplacc Literary Summer In- 
stiliito presenter Mary Ann Shnpe diseusses 
“.Alulpractice in Workpiaee Literacy/’ 

Dr. Martin Nahcniow opened tlte 
General Session with the prcscniaiion of 
‘'Portfolios, Literacy, and .Sur\*ival in the 
N'.odern Workplace*’. Dr. Nahemow is 
Director of School to \vork Project, 
Learning Research and Development 
Center, University of PiiLsburgh Dr. Judy 
Chcailiam, Campbell Profc.s.sor of Writing, 
Cireensb iro. North Carolina and Director 
01 the Even Stan Fair.il> Literacy IVo- 
gram, conducted two .sessions, ‘'Can You 
P *ad What 1 Write? How to Adapt Text 
for the Workplace” and “If We Know 
What We Know, Why Do We Do What 
Wc Do?”, ‘‘Malpractice in the Workplace” 
was the topic presented by Ms. Mary Ann 
Shopc. Ms, Shopc currently directs the 




At Kric Summer Institute Dr. Judy 
Cheatham a.sks adult educators: “If wc 
know' what wc know, why do wc do what 
O : do?" 

ERIC 



Workplace Skills Enhancement lYogram 
and the Technology Assistance Demon- 
stration Project at die Arkansas Institute 
for Economic Advancement, University of 
Arkansa.s. 

Some of Pennsylvania’s best work- 
place literacy programs were represented 
at the carousel sessions on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The programs represented 
were Bradford Community Action, lnc„ 




Attending Erie Workplace Institute, from 
left, Fred Sharp, Mayview State Hospital, 
“Our staff needs training in reading and 
writing;'’ Susie and Thomas Dilts are tutors 
with the Mid-State Literacy Council and arc 
planning to start up a workplace literacy 
program, 

Eric C’lty School District. Northampton 
County Community College. Central lU 
#10. Lancasicr-Lcbaiion lU, Greater 
Pittsburgh Literacy Council, Central lU 
#10, State College Area School District. 

The comments and evaluations of the 
participants indicated that die speakers 
stimulated their thinking and gave them 
many ideas to take home to their programs. 
An important and successful aspect of the 
Institute was the chance for people to get 
to know each other and to exchange ideas. 
Hopefully, the new ideas and nevs' friends 
will be helpful in the coming school year. 




At the NE Regional Literacy Conference, 
from left, new readers Doug Newton and 
(icorge Benditt from the Bradford Wyom- 
ing County Literacy Program, Jane 
Mcriovern, presenter of a five session writ- 
ing course from the Center for Literacy. 




GPLC and TLC Sponsor 
NE Regional Conference 

by Sherry Spencer 
TLC Immed’ ite Past Chairperson 

''Open Up a Lire” was die theme of 
the Northeast Regional Adult Literacy 
Conference held this summer at Robert 
Morris College in Pittsburgh, The con- 
ference, which was co-sponsored by ‘he 
Greater Pittsburgh Literacy Coum.il 
(GPLC) and Tutors of Literacy in the 
Commonwealth (TLC), atiracicd approxi- 
mately 3(K) program administrators, tutor 
trainers, volunteer tutors, adult new read- 
ers and staff from Laubach Literacy Ac- 
tion and Literacy Volunteers of America's 
national offices. Conference co-chairs 
were Mary Brown and Chuck Tullius of 
GPLC. 

NLiry Lindquist, Program Chair, de- 
veloped a conference program with over 
65 top quality sessions including presen- 
tations by Nordicm New England Impro- 
visational Theatre Workshop One 
popular session was “Releasing Your In- 
ner Voice,” a Eve session writing course 
for new readers, led by Sylvia Jenkins. 
Brian Xavier, Melvin Sparks, and Jane 
McGovern of Center for Literacy. The 
|vi(UcipaiUs wrote, critiqued, edited, and 
then read dicir fini.shcd products at the 
last .session. 

Keynote speakers included John 
Corct^ran, new reader from San Diego, 
CA, and Anthony Kroll, Director of l\ish 
Literacy Action Now (P.L.A.N.) m 
W’ashiiigion, DC. An article by Tony Kroll 
was featured in the June *93 issue of 
‘’What’s the Bu/./?”. John Corcoraji, vdio 
icanict* to read at the age of 48, has b<*en 
a guest on the Phil Donahue Show and 
Larry King Live. He now serves on ihe 
board of directors ol the National Institute 
for Literacy. 

Tutors of Literacy in the C'ommon- 
wealth is beginning to plan for 1995 
Northeast Regional Adult Literacy Con- 
ference, Literacy programs interested in 
hosting the ’95 conference .should contact 
Monica Kindig, Chair, Tutors of Literacy 
in tile Commonwealth, Mid-,Siate Literacy 
Council, 204 Calder Way, Suite 306, Slate 
College, PA 16801. 

Older Students 

According to statistics published by 
the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics, enrollment of older students in higher 
education in the United Slates has ex- 
ploded during the past decade. Between 
1980-1981 and 1991-1992, enroliment 
among students 30-34 years of age in- 
creased by 15 percent, while enrollment 
among students 35 years of age and older 
increased an astonishing 94 percent, 
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Local Programs 



As Dr. Christopher says in his ‘‘Greetings” column, “Adult Basic and Literacy 
Education is strong in Pennsylvania ” During this program year we would like to recog- 
nize some of the outstanding ABE/ESL/GcD/Litcracy programs and their accomplish- 
menus. 



SCOLA Does It Again! 

Congratulations to the Scranton Council for Literacy Advance (SCOLA) 
and Director Diana Statsman for being chosen as recipient of the J.C. Penney 
Golden Rule Award, The Council competed regionally and was selected 
on the basis of need, action, initiative, achievement, impact, lime and chal- 
lenge. A Waterford Crystal trophy and a SI, 000 check were aw'ardcd die 
council and a SCOLA board member, Mary Lou Miller, received recognition 
in the Community Leader category. 

The Council is now entered in the national competition with die winner 
to be announced this month. 

SCOLA also set a record for students serviced in its programs with a 
total of 238 for the program year. 

Congratulations SCOLA and Diana! 



Pennsylvania Reading Councils Recognized 

The Inicmauonal Reading Ass(x:iaiion (IRA) lias designated four reading 
councils from Pennsylvania as “Honor Council Mcm.tKrs of IRA’' for the 
1 1th year in a row. Honor Council status is given to groups belonging to 
IRA which have well-rounded progranis scr\'ing both the council and the 
community. Required and optional events include initiating community 
service projects and organizing literacy projects. 

Tlic four Pennsylvania councils recognized by the IRA diis ycai* were: 
The Bucks County Reading Council; the Delaware Valley Reading Asso- 
ciation: the Erie Reading Council; and the Lu/emc County Reading Council. 

In addition the Lancastcr-Lcbanon Reading Assixiation was designated 
a finalist in IRA’s Community Service Award program for the group’s 
innovative community sciwicc project, “Ready? Set? Read!”. 



b:sl/elm 

by Nonie Boll, Northampton Community Coliego 

\ new release hot off the presses at Northampton Community College 
is the revised, expanded edition of the. ever popular English Language Ma- 
U'ix Curriculum v*hich often traveled under ilic alias of “ELM”. An ESL 
curriculum which focuses on lifcskill compCLmcics outlined in the federally 
developed Mainstream English Language Training (aka MELT) Project, 
ELM has been happily used by tutors and instructors in PDE-sponsored 
adult education programs. EvSL specialists Twila Evans and Nonie Bell 
prtHiuced die revision, cleverly called “ELM Branches (3ul!”. It offers an 
ufxlalcd bibliography of new ESL materials, seven levels of instruction, 
tutor and student check sheets for directing and monitoring progress, and a 
separate Grammar Strand sequenced through ‘X!vcn levels. 

“ELM Branches Out!” targets new instructors or tutors who want to 
help those acquiring English as a Second Language in order to attain sclf- 
sutTicicncy in an English language environment. The curriculum is a com- 
pcicncy-bascd modular program fcx:using on the development of lifcskills in 
units ranging from Personal Information to Occupations and Community 
Scrviccs/Rcsponsibililics. The organization includes student competency 
check sheets for a broad range of functional, community, and linguistic 
skills so students can assess llicir own progress. Also, tutor guide sheets arc 
available for outlining objectives, techniques, and materials for instruction 
of specific students. Activities and vcK’abulary for listening, speaking, residing, 
and writing and an ample .selection of materials arc offered for each module 
of ten differing themes at each level, nie separate grammar strand can be 
used independently or integrated with lifcskills instruction as an clcvcnili 
module in each level. 

A tremendous resource for new ESL instructors and tutors, “ELM 
BranchCvS Out!” is a PDE 353 funded Special 1-Yoject, which is worth a long 
I(K)k. “ELM Branches Out!” is available through AdvancE beginning in 
September 1093. 



LINKAGES? ALA in 
Beaver County Has Them 

For many years Nancy Woods, Director of 
Adult Literacy Action (ALA) at the Penn State 
Beaver Campus, has been telling adult basic and 
literacy education administrators to stop relying 
solely on the traditional funding base of state 
and/or federal monies and broaden the economic 
support to dicir programs by forming Linkages 
with community agencies, businesses, organiza- 
tions, etc. 

In the June, 1993 issue of the ALA News- 
letter, The Voice of Literacy, Ms. Woods shows 
how it’s being done in her area. In her usual 
dynamic way Nancy has pul together a series of 
community events, business linkages and other 
local contributions which provide the type of 
broad -based financial support and high quality 
literacy program we have come to expect from 
Nancy Woods. 

A Jazz Festival was sponsored by Mellon 
Bank featuring nationally known Pittsburgh jazz, 
musicians. The Festival w'as held at the Penn 
Slate Beaver Campus and A.L.A. s|X)iisorcd a 
picnic before die Jaz.z. Festival wnih community 
residems bringing blankets, picnic baskets, etc. 
Tickets to the Festival were $10 each and Mellon 
Rank donated all proceeds to ALA! 

Over 16 thousand good quality children's 
book.s were donated to ALA by Wendy’s res- 
taurants in Beaver County as part of Wendy’s 
“Cooks for Books” promotion. Cartons of books 
have been delivered to Head Start classrooms in 
the county, oilier books arc being used to start 
“at homo” libraries, cartons of books were sent 
to die Hou.^ing Audiority sites in Beaver Fails, 
the Women’s Center of Beaver County received 
I'Kxiks to be used by mothers and children dicro 
- any program can think of lots of tilings to do 
will! 10,(X)0 b(H)ks, but it lakes linkages and 
initiatives like diosc of A.L..A. to get the lxx)ks! 

Less grandiose, but just as imporiam to 
community linkages, arc die donations received 
almost daily by A.L.A. to provide needed ser- 
vices to their adult learners. A computer and 
educational software by a ItKal family, olTice 
equipment by a IcKiil office equipment supply 
.>iorc and transported to the literacy site b> 
members of a ser/icc organization, presentation 
of certificates lo English for Speakers of Other 
Languages (FiSOL) students by the local branch 
of the American Association of University 
Women and all of these activities duly reported 
in local newspapers,. radio stations and even do- 
na buns of billboard space! 

We continually marvel at the initiatives, 
creativity and energy displayed by Nancy Wtxxl.s 
in her continual efforts to provide what is needed 
for her adult students - rather dian just silling 
back and saying. “Sorry, but there arc just not 
enough funds.” 
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|TLC Pennsylvania Reps Named 
to National Adult Literacy Congress 



by Sherry Spencer, Tutors of Literacy In the Commonwealth 

Tutors of Literacy in the Commonwealth (TLC) has announced its delegates to 
llic Fourth National Adult Literacy Congress to be held September 17-20 in Wash- 
ington, DC. Representing Pennsylvania's new readers will be Fat Williams, 
Susquehanna Co, Volunteer Literacy Council; James Gourlcy, Adams Co, Literacy 
Council; and Walter Long, Greater Pittsburgh Literacy Council, The state practitio- 
ner delegate will be Sherry' Spencer, Director of tlic Brad ford -Wyoming Co, Literacy 
program, imd immediate past chairperson of Tutors of Literacy in the Common weal ili, 
“Leadership in Action" is the Uicmc of the Fourth National Adult Literacy 
Congress which is the only national conference on literacy issues for adult learners. 
The Congress is spoasored by Laubach Literacy Action, Literacy Volunteers of 
America, National Coalition for Literacy, National Council of State Directors of 
Adult Education, and PriiKC G(X)rgc's County Memorial Library, Mrs, Barbara 
Bush serv'cs as honorary chair of the Congress, 

The three new reader delegates from Pcnnsylvajiia liavc been active on local, 
state, and national levels and recently attended tlic Nort]ica.si Rcgioital Adult Literacy 
Conference held at Robert Morris College in Pittsburgh, They also serve as Re- 
gional New Reader Representatives for Tutors of Literacy in the Commonwealth, 
Funding for their participation in the Northeast Regional Adult Literacy Conference 
and the Fourlli National Adult Liicracy Congress has been made possible liirougli a 
gram to TLC from Laubach Liicracy Action and die Ccxirs "Liicracy-ftiss It On" 
camptiign, 

Two-Day Workforce Seminars 



TTic Comer for Workforce Education, a unit of Laubach Literacy Iniernaiioual, 
announces a two-day seminar cniiilcd How lo Create i'Hsiomized Basic SkilLs 
’I raining for the Workplace. The Seminar is designed spccifiealiy for trainers and 
adult educators working with low-level workers who neetl to improve their abilities 
lo communicate and work cffcaivcly wiili others v.hilc at the stimc lime improving 
basic reading, writing, and maib skills, Ttic seminar will he conducted b> accom- 
plished adult educator, classroom materials developer, and workplace ediieatlon 
and liicracy consultant, J, William MeVey, 

Through demonstrations, discussion, and hands-on pan ici pal ion, aiiendecs will 
obtain valuable information which can be easily transferred to training programs at 
their own w'orkplaccs. Each day has a different emphasis: 

Tlic first day of the seminar, panic iptuiLs will learn how to use role plays and 
siinulaiioas as effective basic skills uaining tools. They will learn how to u^x? and 
adapt existing simulation materials as well as how to develop their own. 

On the second day, {)arlicifvinis will learn simple aid cosl-cffcclivc ways lo 
develop cuslomi/.cd reading, writing, and math nuiLcrials duil meet the specific 
iv.eds of both workers in basic skills programs and Lheir employers. 

Seminars arc scheduled for Washington, DC on CXaobcr 5 & 6 , Boston on 
ncccmber 7 & 8 mid for ihc Spring in New York. Cost is and cnrollnicnl is 
I'liiik J U) ['>er seminar. For more infoniialion LOiilacl the ( 'cnier for Worklorcc 
Eiducalionai i-8(K)-22 1-6676. 



Pennsylvania Adult Education 
Association Establishes B & I Section 

The Pennsyivani? A.sscK'iaiion for Adult Continuing Education (PA ACE) has 
established a fifth major organ! /at ional and program section which will include in 
its membership pxirsons involved w'lijt adult vcxrational and (vcupaiional irairiiiig in 
business and indusiry in Pennsylvania, 

In identifying the new section me PAACH Bucjo ol Dirccloi's suiicrl li'^cy 
rccogni/x* the increasing imporuuicc of icchniail, occu]xilional and vcK’nliomil train iiig 
ill “lifelong learning*’ of adults in Pennsylvania and that the organi/.alion intends lo 
work with educators in llicsc areals low-ard ihc goal of helping every adult in die 
state gain access to the adult continuing alucaiion opportunities csscniial to pxrsoiul, 
economic tuid cduaiiional sclf-fulfillnicnt, 

PAACE President Victoria Elshcr of Neoniann College has named James H. E. 
linlcr, Adult Education Supervisor at die Dauphin County Tcidinical Sdvxjl, as 
leader of the new Business and Indusiry Section which will provide a forum lor 
study and discussion of adult tccupauonal and vocational ediicaiional issues while 
enabling educators involved with business and indu.siry to share ihc cxpx:rtisc and 
re.sourccs of leachcrs, profcs.sors, tutors, administrators, counselors, librarians aiid 
■h<'*r mcmVr.s of the (>dier sec'ions m PA ^C'F. which iiK'liidc Adult Basic Educa- 
• n. Mt- f f; eh I W.u.i n I “ » > ./M F icJ-h a. !v .-ad La i,- 
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MCOlI Plans 
Literacy Month Events 

by Jim Landers 

Mayor's Commission on Literacy 

The Mayor's Commission on Liicracy 
(MCOL) in Philadelphia is planning a number 
of events to rccogni7X Liicracy Month in 
Philadelphia, Each September, the MCOL fo- 
cu.scs the aiicniion of all Philadelphians on the 
importance of liicracy and the ways that every- 
one can gel involved. Adult Liicracy Month 
199? will feature an exciting series of events 
designed to highlight the achievements of adult 
learners and the special commitment of literacy 
tutors and teachers, 

The events will start with a kick-off of the 
“A Lillie Change,., Opens Minds” campaign 
with a press conference conducted by Mayor 
Edward G. Rcndcll at City Hall on September 
8, Iiilcmalional Literacy Day. "A Little Change" 
w'ill offer all Philadelphians the opportunity to 
gel involved in promoting adult liicracy. Cus- 
tomers at b<^oksiorcs and other retail outlets in 
Philadelphia will be able to add SI on to the r 
purchases by using a coupon located at the 
checkout counter of each store. The proceeds 
from the campaign will be collected by Jic 
MCOL and used to purchase bcx)ks for a lull 
learners. 

On Saturday, September 25 from 12 KK)n 
10 4:(K) p.m,, die MCOL will sponsor du first 
annual Liicracy Olympics, Teams of learners, 
tutors, site ccHirdinaiors, and friends arc 'nviicd 
10 try lheir hands ai a series of ouU'agcc us and 
fun events. The Commission will offer special 
services like eye screenings and dicrc will be 
special activities for children. The rair date for 
the Liicracy Olympics is Sunday, S:picmber 
26. 

The new Pennsylvania Convent on Center 
will be the site for the Celebration c f Learning 
on Wednesday, Scpicmbcr 29 fron 5:30 p.ni. 
to 7:?0 p.ni. The Celebration will be the chance 
fnr die MCOL and die entire liic’^acy commu- 
nii) lo colchraic the achievcniciv.s of icamers, 
tutors, teachers, and site coordiraiors. In addi- 
tion to testimony by Icanicrs -aid tutors, this 
event will feature the presen Union of the sev- 
enth annual Ruth Yudof Avard, Ms, Yudof 
was a longtime MCOL staff member and a 
tireless advocate for liicracy and this award 
annually recognizes (ho cc.uribution to adult 
tile icy by one exemplary xrson. 

Tliis year's Liicracy fToiiih activities will 
also feature the Lilcrac]. Sabbath, a special 
outreach program through houses of worship 
in the Delaware Valley to recruit congregants 
as literacy tutors. In U-c week from Sunday, 
Scpicmbcr 26 to Safjrday, October 2, the 
MCvOI. plans for a. least 100 churches, 
HK^sques, and s^magcgucs to make pleas from 
ilioir pulpits for mo.’c volunteers to join the 
Commission s effort i lo build a literate city. 

Eor more dctaib> about any of the Literacy 
Month events, pie;, sc call the Commission at 
2iS-X75-fV>02 







Regional Centers for Professionai/Staff Development 



Last year was the first year for the nine Adult Basic and 
Literacy Education Regional Staff Development Centers in 
Pennsylvania and although some got a slow start due to fund- 
ing delays, most of them provided a wide variety of Profes- 
sional Development and Staff Development services never be- 
fore experienced by Pennsylvania adult basic and literacy 
education professionals and volunteers. 

Most of the activity provided by the CefUers took the form 
of workshops, presentations, seminars, etc. and if you have 
followed the "It's a Date!" section of "What’s llie Hu?//?” you 
have some idea as to the wide vaiiety of topics dealt with: 
Computer Training, Multiculiurism, ESL Teaching, Health 
sues, Domestic Violence, Workplace Eelucation, Family Lit- 
eracy, Learning Styles, etc., etc., etc. 

In addition to staff development by presenters, each Cen- 
ter has developed a library of materials designed to enhance 
teachers', tutors', counselors' and administrators' professional 
development. In most cases these collections cover the gamut 
of multi-media information. We understand from some of the 
Center C(X)rdinaiors the resource materials are not as exten- 
sively used as they would like and perhaps in 1993-^M, as 
more adult educators throughout the state become more in- 
volved with Uicir personal, professional development in aduli 
education, the regional centers will enjoy a greater usage in 
this area. Each Center Coordinator tells us they would appreci- 
ate any suggestions adult educators am make for the purchase 
of resource materials, so let them know if you do not find a 
particular publication or information relating to a particular 
topic. 

The most undcRised service in 1992-93 available through 
tlic regional staff development centers was tuition reimburse- 
ment for college-level course work. Although lime is certainly 
precious to part-timc/full-time adult educators, here is an op- 
portunity to receive college credit in your professional field at 
little or no cost. There can be an additional payoff for adult 
educators who work for a school district during the day. Most 
schcx)l districts set salary columns based upon credits earned. 
Also, titere Jire more and more employment opportunities in 
Continuing Education for adult educators v/ith advanced de- 
grees. Ask your regional staff development center for op{X)rtu- 
nitics for full credit reimbursement toward a graduate degree. 



1993-94 Regional Staff Development Centers 

Region 1: Crawford, Clarion, Elk, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, 
Lawrence, McKean, Mercer, Venango, Warren Counties. Richard 
(Jacka, Director; DooLsie Barbour, Ccxxdinator. Nonhwest Tri- 
County lU #5, 2922 State Street, Eric, PA 16509. (814) 454- 
4474. 

Region 2: Project Star (Staff Training and Rcimforccmcnt). 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Climon, Columbia, Lycoming, 
Montour, Northumberland, Potter, Snyder, Tioga and Union 
Counties. Edie Gordon, Director; Gail Leightley, Coordinator. 
Central lU Dcvclopmciu Center for Adults, Centre County AVTS, 
Pleasant Gap, PA 16823. (814) 359-3069. 

Region 3: Bradford, Lackawanna, Lu/erne, Sullivan, 
Susquehanna, Wayne and Wyoming Counties. Joyce Kerrick, 
Director; Bridget Duggan, Coordinator. Lackawanna Junior 
College, 901 Prospect Avenue, Scranton, PA 18505. (800) 458- 
2050. 

Region 4: Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Fayette, 
Greene, Indiana, Washington, and Westmoreland Counties. 
Donald Block, Director; Paul Weiss, Coordinator. Greater 
Pittsburgh Literacy Council, 100 Sheridan Square, 4th Hoor. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15206. (8(H)) 438-2011. 

Region 5: Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Fulton, Huntingdon, 
Juniata, Mifflin, Somerset Counties Carol Molek, Director; 
Randy Varner, Coordinator. TlU Adult Education and Job 
Training Center, 3 West Monument Square, Suite 103, Lewistown, 
PA 17(m. (717) 248-4942. 

Region 6: Adams, Cumberland, Dauphin, Franklin, 

l.ancasicr, Lebanon, Perry, luid York Counties. Beverly Smith, 
Director; Brady Stroh, C(X)rdinator. Immigration and Refugee 
Services of Catholic Charities, 9(X) North 17ih Street, Harrisburg. 
PA 17103. (717) 232-0568. 

Region 7: Berks, Carbon, Lehigh, Monroe, Nortliampton, 
and Pike Counties. Judith Rance-Roney, Diicctor; Jane 
Ditmars, Coordinator. Tri-Valley Literacy Resource Center, 33 
Coppee Drive, Rcxmi 304, Ixhigh University, Bethlehem, PA 
18015. (215) 758-6348. 

Region 8: Bucks, Chester, Delaware, and Montgomery 

Counties. Meredyth I.eahy, Director; Kathy Kline, Coordina- 
tor, Cabriiii College, 610 King of I^ussia Road, Radnor, PA 
19087. (215) 971-8518. 

Region 9: Philadelphia County. Donna Cooper, Director; 
Donna Inverso, Coordinator. Mayor's Commission on Literacy, 
15(H) Walnut Street, 18lh Floor, Philadelphia, PA 19102. (215) 
875-6586. 



And we get paid too . . . 

A Speaker at the recent Summer Institute on Workforce Education held at Eric made a 
comment during her presentation dial “Adult education workforce instructors in our state 
arc mostly part-time and arc paid between $8 and $15 per hour with no benefits.” She tlicn 
asked Institute participants what the “going rate” was in Pcnasylvania. 

No conscasus was reached, but we recently came acro:<i an article in an adult educator 
newsletter from Boston v^hich notes some results of a statewide survey of adult education 
salaries in Massachusetts. 

1. Full-time average yearly salaries: administrators-S36,(KXH tcachcrs-S25,(XX); 

coun.sclors-$25,800. Range for teachers: $38,(XX)-S18,(X10. 

2. Average wage per hour for part-timers: administrators-$ 16.77; tcachcrs-S 16.44; 
counsclors-$ 13.83. Range for teachers: S20-S14.97. 3. Benefits vary', but nearly 90% of 
the full-time employees receive health, vacation, sick and personal day benefits. Nearly 
20% of the pan-timers receive these benefits. 

Incidentally, the newsletter also mentioas formation of a group called AEIOU, Adult 
FxJucators Intent on Organizing a Union. 

For more information write to Bright Ideas, World Exiucation, 210 Lincoln Street, 
Boston, MA 02111. 
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The Latest on 
Gordon Jones 

We recently received a note from A1 
Myers and Gordon Jones concerning 
Gordon’s progress in rehabilitation fol- 
lowing tile stroke last January 4 which 
took him away from his position as Su- 
pervisor of the Bureau of Adult Basic and 
Literacy Fxiucation. 

Gordon has received approval for a 
one-year disability retirement and contin- 
ues to work toward recovery. He appre- 
ciates Ciirds, notes tind visits from his 
friends in adult education. His address is 
849 Melissa Court, Enola, PA 17025- 
1551. 



Need Grant and Federal 
Contract Information? 

The U.S. Department of Education 
now has an electronic bulletin board to 
facilitate public access to grant and con- 
tract information. It operates all day, ev- 
ery day, with no pre-registration and cost 
except for the telephone call. A PC, 
communications software and a modem 
is all that is required. The phone number 
is 202-260-9950. Information available 
includes current contract requests, a fore- 
cast of contract opportunities and a data- 
base of grant program announcements, 

Here’s Your Chance . . . 

To be a presenter at the 1994 Mid- 
winter Conference to be held in Hershey 
on February 9-11. 

Share your successful program, re- 
search, teaching tool or techniques, etc. 
based on the Conference Theme, "Unity 
Tlirough Diversity.” Contact Carol Molck, 
the TIU Adult Education and Job Train- 
ing Center. 3 West Monument Square, 
Suite 103, Ixwistown. PA 17044 (717) 
248-4942. 

Deadline for submissions is Septem- 
ber 30. 

FBS Adult Learning 
Satellite Service 

Since it began the Public Broadcast- 
ing System (PBS) has been associated with 
learning by television and learning for 
adults. In recent years, however, the PBS 
Adult Learning Satellite Scr\'icc (ALSS) 
has offered a number of teleconferences 
and other adult learning oriented pro- 
grams-somc of which arc carried by lo- 
cal PBS stations, but others which arc 
broadcast by satellite to "downlink" loca- 
tions. 

We recently received a copy of the 
.\.LSS Programming LineUp from Pam 
Rojkwcll of ALS. Ms. Rockwell notes a 
nun^ber of shows scheduled for this fall 
which relate to adult basic and literacy 
education. For more information about 
establishing downlink sites, scheduling 
times and dates and other infonnation 
contact ALSS ai (8(X)) 739-8495. Here arc 
some of the shows you might want to ask 
about: 

English Works! A workplace lit- 
eracy scries targeted toward limited En- 
glish speakers who arc cuircntly in the 
workplace. November 3, 1993: 2-4:30 p.m. 

New Opportunities in Workforce 
Education. Key issues related to work- 
force education and roles that various 
sectors can play. November 17, 1993: 2- 
4 p.m. 

KET/GED SERIES-FREE! Starts 
September 13; 10-10:30 a.m. Free broad- 
cast and cable rights from Kentucky Edu- 
O cational Television (KET, the producer) 

ERIC for 16 months. 
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A.B.L.E. Resource Centers 
Provide Services 

by Cheryl Harmon, 

Adult Education Resource Specialist 

The AdvancE and Western Pennsyl- 
vania Literacy Resource Centers arc part of 
an infomiation support network for adult 
basic and literacy education programs. f>vcr 
the years, Pennsylvania has increasingly 
developed contacts with national ABLE 
clearinghouses to share resources generated 
from Section 353 projccLs. Recently, inter- 
est in sharing these projects lias also de- 
veloped among other state literacy resource 
centers. Tiiis article will describe how our 
Section 353 projects arc disseminated to 
other infomiation networks. 

Each year AdvancE produces the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Adult 
Mucation 353 Special Projects Project 
Abstracts Fiscal Year (Year) book. The 
b(H)k is sent to all state literacy providers, 
to the U.S. Dc{Xtruncnt of Adult Education 
and Literacy (DAEL) and to ilic Educa- 
tional Resources Infomiation Center (ERIC) 
Clearinghouse. Infonnation copies may also 
be sent to otlier clearinghouses and literacy 
agencies as needed. 

The Abstracts book for ilic 1992-93 
fiscal year will be available this fall tind 
will contain tlie findings and conclusions 
derived from completed Section 353 spe- 
cial demonstration projects. Project direc- 
tors were asked by the Bureau of ABLE to 
nuxlify their original "request for proposal" 
(RFP) abstract by describing whether ilic 
objectives were met. Previous abstract 
bcK^ks contained the RFP abstract only. The 
new format may improve information used 
by ABLE educators to evaluate the useful- 
ness and adaptability of various Section 353 
projects to local programs. 

The book will reflect the summaries 
of as many projects as have been received 
in AdvancE by the end of September, so 
that printing and distribution will be on time. 

The Bureau of Adult Basic and Lit- 
eracy Education requires grantees to sub- 
mit eleven (as of July 1993) copies of tlicir 
final reports and/or products at the 
completion of the project. The copies arc 
distributed as follows: four copies each to 
the two Pennsylvania literacy resource 
centers: one to the DAEL Clearinghouse; 
and two copies arc sent to ERIC. Dissemi- 
nation of Section 353 products through these 
agencies promotes good adult education 
practices and Increases the types of re- 
sources available to all ABLE practitioners. 

The DAEL evaluates the projects it 
receives from each state and selects a few 
for publication in its annual Section 353 




Family English 
Literacy Grants Announced 

Cheryl Harmon, Resource Specialist 
for AdvancE, brings to our attention an 
announcement of grant availability from 
the U.S. Department of Education. The 
grants will be awarded to about 26 pro- 
grams and will range from S50,(X)0 to 
5150,(X)0. The projects to be funded will 
be to establish, o^xuatc and imporve fam- 
ily English literacy programs for limited 
English proficient (LEP) students and their 
families. 

F'or more infomiation contact Mtiry 
Mahoney, Education Department, 400 
Maryland Avc., SW, Room 5086, Wash- 
ington, DC 20202-6642 (202) 205-8722 
or see the Federal Register for July 2S, 
1993. 

Applications will be available Sep- 
tember 1 and the application deadline is 
November 12, 1993. 



publicauon Special Am^^wers for Special 
Needs. Many Pennsylvania projects arc 
selected for this publication. The DAEL 
either provides copies of selected publica- 
tions or provides information on a state’s 
disseminating agency. 

ERIC, after review and selection of 
specific projects, issues a copy of micro- 
fiche to each slate disseminating agency 
with a citation to the ERIC document num- 
ber to be found in the database. Any 
Pennsylvania Section 353 irrojccts accepted 
by ERIC arc then available to <'iryonc ain- 
duciing a database search of the system. 
Microfiche copies of ERIC documents arc 
available from the literacy resource centers 
or ordered directly from ERIC. 

Section 353 documents arc also an- 
nouncctl through Pennsylvania publications 
such as “What's the Buzz?”, FCXTUS on 
Literacy, Mosaic and Passage. These pub- 
lications arc also shared with other states. 

We strongly support sharing informa- 
tion about 353 projects and jircxlucts at the 
state and nationa’ level. However, such 
wide .spread sharing can create frustration 
for adult educators requesting specific 353 
projects when only a limited number of 
project copies arc available for loan. Often, 
a client wailing list develops for the more 
popular projects. Requests received from 
Pennsylvania adult educators always 
have priority over out-of -state requests 
received by literacy center staff. 

Pennsylvania ABLE practitioners con- 
tinue to increase tlie base of informalion 
resources for adult basic and literacy edu- 
cation through development of Section 353 
projects. Research, learning models and 
technical expertise continue to develop on 
a reciprocal basis among the various infor- 
mation networks. For more infonnation Call 
AdvancE at 1 -800-992-2283 or the Western 
Pennsylvania Literacy Resource Center at 
1-800-446-5607. 
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Tips on Teaching 
African-American Adults 

by Margaret Shaw, Ed. D., former 
A.B.L.E. Bureau Adviser 

These tips focus on teaching African' 
American adulLs from a cultural perspec- 
tive. Teaching from a cultural px^rspcctivc 
is one that includes all the basic objec- 
tives of adult education but with a slightly 
different emphasis so that learning activi- 
ties will have 
meaning for Af- 
rican-American 
adults. Teaching 
from a cultural 
perspective also 
pays attention to 
the subject matter 
as for any adult 
student; however, 
the subject matter 
is contextualized 
to have meaning Dr. Margaret Shaw’ 
for the African 

American adult. Teaching from a cultural 
perspective also pays attention to the de- 
veloped knowledge structures, perceptual 
patterns and the preferred processes of 
learning within that culture. It also pays 
attention to teachers and their cultural 
perceptual patterns and its implication for 
its effect on the teaching-learning process. 
Following arc some tips for students, cur- 
riculum, and teachers that may help pro- 
vide better services for African-American 
adults. 

Tip #1. Teachers should encourage 
students to interpret their own world 
through the student's two ways of know- 
ing: AfroccnU'ic and Eurocentric. 

African Americans grow up in a dis- 
tinct culture that shapes their cognitive 
development and impact the way they be - 
have in an academic setting. African 
Americans have two ways of knowing: 
An African American and a European 
American way within a largely Eurocentric 
culture. From their home cultural context, 
many African Americans arc taught an 
AfrocenU'ic way of thinking and living, 
tlius the development of the Afroccntric 
eye. From the larger societal perspective, 
they are taught the Eurocentric perspec- 
tive. 

African Americans have learned, both 
v/ithin and outside their own culture ev- 
eryday negotiating strategics to regulate 
their movement and grasp meaning be- 
tween the cultures. Tlicse strategies arc 
called LENS (Learning everyday negoti- 
ating strategics). They look through their 
LENS with two eyes at every situation. 
This two-ness is well documented in the 
literature. LENS serves as the perceptual 
filter through which their world is viewed 
and structured. The dualism provides a 



keen awareness that permits them to ex- 
amine, evaluate, and interpret situations 
critically and quickly. Tnc constant shift- 
ing between the two cultures creates a 
shrewd sense of skill and precision in 
perceiving tlic two worlds in depth, both 
singly and jointly. Many times it becomes 
critical that African Americans hold and 
utilize the two worldviews simultaneously. 
To the degree that one lives in an overtly 
racist and oppressive system, African 
Americans will have developed LENS. 

LENS focuses on the two world.s that 
African Americans scc-thc world which 
acknowledges our presence and possibili- 
ties and the other which view's African 
Americans as a maladjusted facsimile of 
the European American Culture. African 
Americans focus on these orientations that 
arc taught in the culture to increase their 
vision and the orientations of the larger 
scKicty's institutions to limit their vision. 

The Eurocentric environment of 
schools forces the development of a 
Eurocentric eye as well as their 
Afroccntric eye. The experiences of tlic 
dualism influence the dcvelopmcrii of a 
unique pattern of learning characicri/cd 
as "Leaming-to-Lcam-to-Livc". This pat- 
tern creates a critical perspective. This 
perspective is not merely an intellectual 
process. It is also about coming to believe 
in the possibilitity of a variety of experi- 
ences, a variety of ways of understanding 
the w'Orld, a variety of frameworks of op- 
eration, without imposing consciously or 
uncoasciously a notion of norm. 

How docs this process look in action? 
First, the teacher disemfx)wcrs self and 
therefore gi/cs students the opportunity 
to empower themselves. They empower 
themselves by becoming the voice of au- 
thority in their own voice. It shows stu- 
dents that there are multiple framew’orks 
for learning in the classr(X)m. 

Tip #2. Teachers must have mctlKxjs 
and approaches that allow African- 
American adulLs to examine and question 
not only the instructor but the textbook or 
the "official knowledge" for validity and 
utility. 

Offical knowledge is what is written 
in textbooks, and it may be different from 
what student.s have been taught. Many 
African Americans arc su.spicious of offi- 
cial knowledge w'hcn tlie educational en- 
counter is between a domimuit educational 
system and those whose history, traditions, 
and assumptions have been ignored and 
often denigrated. If people don't feel cm- 
powemd they must, as students, feel as 
though they are in control of their learn- 
ing. Respect for what dicy can contribute 
as well as what they wish to Icani is es- 
sential to their education. It is an opportu- 
nity to take part in knowledge production 
generated out of their own culture. For 

t j 



example, one group of students might 
question the content validity of a regular 
history textbook. In response to this, they 
could write their own history book. 

Tip #3. Teachers must recognize that 
.\frican-American adult learners arc ca- 
pable of complex learning in the class- 
room and should design learning activities 
that evoke and challenge these abilities. 

Researchers argue that complex 
thinking can be observed in the streets 
among students who drop out, but no one 
has captured the complex thinking in the 
classroom. In order to capture that pro- 
cess and use it in the classroom, teachers 
must first understand how that complex 
tliinking and ICciming operates. Secondly, 
teachers must begin helping students de- 
velop the U'ansfcrcnce process of using 
their critical dunking and problem solv- 
ing strategies. They must show them how 
to use ilicir everyday critical thinking and 
learning. For example, dropouts on tlie 
street Icam rap songs quickly. Why? They 
understand the rhythm and beat because 
it is important to them. Teachers can build 
a class activity around rap music by ask- 
ing students to develop their own music 
in the class within the context of the 
planned lessons. 

Tip #4. Teachers .should put emphasis 
on practical application. 

Teachers who experience the most 
success are those who illustrate new con- 
cepts or broad generalizations by using 
life experiences drawn from the learners. 
In addition, tlic transfer of learning and 
the ability to maintain that learning sug- 
gest building that learners plan and re- 
hearse application of concepts williin their 
daily context. For example, for many ur- 
ban African-Americans, illustrations re- 
lated to using a currency exchange may 
be more appropriate than using banks and 
checkbook operations. 

Tip ^5. Teachers should use experi- 
mental learning methods. 

Many African-American teachers 
have found that experimental learning 
strategics provide greater success than 
other methods. Suaiegics that lap the ex- 
periences of the adult learners include 
group discussion, the case mctliod, tltc 
critical-incident process, simulation exer- 
cises, role playing, ski 11 -practice exercises, 
field projects, action projects, laboratory 
methods, consultative supervision, dem- 
onstration seminars, work conferences, 
counseling, and community development. 

Tip ^6. Teachers look at their culture 
and understand how their perceptual pat- 
terns operate within ilic classioom and ius 
impact on the teaching and learning pro- 
cess. 
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Teaching African-American 
Adults, Cent. 

in viewing African-American siuclcnis 
through an outside cultural lens, Europcan- 
Amcrican teachers may have a distorted 
image of their students, even iliough it 
may be masked by the cloak of profes- 
sionalism or be unintentionaL 

We must take into consideration the 
teacher's altitudes, beliefs, expectations 
and values about the academic strengths 
oi African-American adult learners, 
fcachcrs need help in looking at how ilicir 
beliefs, values and behavioral style affect 
their students. Training programs that take 
teachers beyond sujxirficial intellectual 
discussions about cultural differences, ra- 
cial relationships and Black history arc 
necessary. Teachers should participate in 
both formal and informal learning experi- 
ences iliat focus on racism and otlicr social 
issues, Fonnal learning experiences consist 
of structured cvci'iLs such as workshops, 
presentations, oral histones, and other 
cxpiications of traditions through 
storytelling, sensitivity groups, and fo- 
cused group sessions. Teachers need to 
lake a deeper l(H)k at themselves as per- 
sons, how they come across, how they 
jiuige and value others, how students 
{K'rceive them, and most important, how 
these human characteristics affect the de- 
velopment of the students* learning. By 
l(H)king at one’s own biases, teachers can 
build more constructive relationships with 
African .American learners. 

A list of resources will be published 
in the (kiobcr issue of "What’s the Bu/./7". 
Margaret Shaw is UKaicd at Penn Stale 
Ham.sburg. Her telephone number is (7 17) 
^)4K^505 She is available for consulting 
and staff development. Contact her di- 
rectly. 



News for E,S,L. 

I’he IWO Census shows 25.5 million 
aiiulis speak a language other than English 
in their homes. 11.8 million or 37% of 
ihe.se admit to having some difficulty in 
speaking English and another 1.8 million 
do not speak English at all. Since ilic 
rensus asked only aW.>ui speaking English, 
not reading nor writing in the language, 
and since this is a self-reported score, it is 
fell by English as a Second Latiguagc 
(ESL) scholars this is a minimum number 
and IS probably significantly higher. 

More than half of those saying they 
speak another language at home speak 
Spanish. This makes the United States 
the 4ih largest Spanish-native speaking 
population country in the world with 17.3 
million (7% ) of the total population. 
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A Delicate Balance 

by Dan Partin, Former A.B.L.E. Bureau Adviser 

Many of us have often heard the words of the following biblical passage quoted at 
weddings and other church services: 

When I was a child, I spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 
child; but when I became a man, I put away childish things." 

Tlicrc is much wisdom in those words, and it says much about the need for adults to 
progress from childish foolishness to mature behavior and the intelligent assumption of 
responsibilities. 

It strikes me, though, that too many adults have carried this clarion call to adult- 
hood to an extreme. They have construed this to mean a life devoted to utter, almost 
abject, seriousness. Joyousness is a raiment Lliat they shed long ago when they departed 
the halls of childhood and adolescence. 

In doing so, i feel they have disturbed ilic delicate balance that each adult should 
maintain between a serious, external niaiuriiy on die one hand and a lighthearted, 
"cxicmal -child- within" joie de vivre on die other. This duality sort of reminds me of 
aspiring to be the President of the United States and Peter Pan at the same lime. 
Obviously, it is ali too human to wish to be one or the other, but not bodi. The trick is 
clearly in maintaining dial delicate, but healthy balance, 

Robert Fulghum, the writer and philosopher, relates his perspective on this di- 
Icm.ma too in his bmik Uh-Oh: Some Observations From Both Sides of the Refrig- 
erator Door, He writes as follows; 

"Ask a kindergarten class, 'How many of you can draw?' and all hands shoot 
up. Yes, of course we can draw--all of us. What can you draw? Anything! How 
about a dog eating a Hre truck in a jungle? Sure! How big you want it?" 

He goes on to note dial you get the same unanimous, enthusiastic YES if you ask 
kindcrgancncr.s whether they can sing, dance, act in plays, write poetry, read, or count. 
But he notes that when you ask college students and those of an older audience the same 
questions, their responses arc guarded, limiting, negative, and generally lacking in 
conlldcncc. 

He asks; "What went wrong between kindcrgcjicn and college? What happened to 
YES! Of course 1 can?" 

It seems to me that Fulghum and I arc both bothered by the same conundrum: If 
the "can-do" spirit that children possess seems to be such an essential element for adults 
to possess as well, why do so many adults appear to have abandoned it at the same time 
they removed the last vestiges of adolescence? U would seem that in many instances our 
society has performed its maiuraiional catharsis on adults too well. 

I would posit that the two qualities of hope and child-rcminisccni confidence arc 
closely aligned. If you can also accept that analogy, then you might see why 1 feel dial 
"drawing upon the child within" is a necessary habit for adults to develop. 

1 feel that many of our adult basic education students draw upon that reservoir of 
"child-wiihin hopc/conridcncc" when they make the accision to enroll in aduU basic 
education classes. I would further posit that that same quality helps many of those 
students to successfully cope with the rigors of those classes until they finally achieve 
their GED’s. 

It would seem to me, llicrcforc, that part of the mission sialcrncnt ^or adults in 
terms of how to live their lives should contain some imcntionalily relative to the resus- 
citation and nurturing of die child within. 



Passport to Legal Understanding , , , 

Is the title of the American Bar Association’s (ABA) Newt Jor on F^iblic Educa- 
tion Progrjims and Materials. Many now readers, especially in English as a Second 
Language (ESL) programs, benefit from some extra instruction in the basics of our 
justice system and the ABA, in addition to their ncwslciicr, has the following available: 
"Justice for All" videotape series, deals with the various courts (federal, state, appellate, 
etc.), how they work and how they fit into the United States system of justice. Included 
arc an instructor’s guide with discussion questions, a glossary of terms, and a listing of 
other resources. $75 for the complete package, #PC 468-(X)49 plus $5.49 shipping and 
handling. Send check payable to the ABA, 750 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 
60611. 

The ABA is also having a "hou.se cleaning" sale and is offering the following for 
$1 each: U.S. Constitution Resource Book and The Bill of Rights Resource Book. 
$2.95 shipping and handling for orders under $10. ABA, 541 North Fairbanks, Chi- 
cago, IL 6061 1. To gel your name on the ABA ncwslciicr mailing list, write to the 
North Lake Shore Drive address. 
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It's A Date! 

A word from the **Calendar Man**: In 
our 1993 end-of-year evaluation cards, 
many Buzz readers noted they received 
their issue of What's the Buzz?"' too late 
in the month to act upon some of the 
meetings, etc,, noted in '"It's A Date!** We 
mail the Buzz no later than the 6th day of 
each month-in tnost cases on the 2nd or 
3rd. The copies go to U.S. Postal Service 
distribution centers at Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Williamsport and Harrisburg 
and arrive there sometimes the same day, 
never later that the next day. Each local 
post office treats 3rd class mail differently 
and we suggest if you get your Buzz, after 
the 1 0th, contact your local postmaster. 
We will print at least two months of dates 
in each issue, but sometimes dates come 
to our attention between issues. We feel 
each of the dates published is important 
and we are glad to know you do also.. 

September, 1993 

NATIONAL LITERACY MONTH 

8: GED-GET IT! 10 p.m. Public 

Broadcasting System (PBS). Show fea- 
tures stars who can attest to the benefits 
of earning a GED diploma; viewers may 
call the GED hotline (1-800-626 9433) 
for more information. 

8: International Literacy Day 

9: Region 2 Staff Development pre- 
sentation co-sponsored with the 
Susquehanna Valley Adult Literacy Co- 
operative: Learning Disabilities/A New 
Approach; At Susquehanna University, 
Selingsgrove; Contact Esther Zabitz, (7 1 7) 
523-1155, ext 328. 

13-14: PA ACE Board Meeting; 

Bloomsburg University. Retreat for Stra- 
tegic Planning Task Forces. 

17-20: Fourth National Adult Lit- 
eracy Congress; Washington, DC; Theme: 
"Leadership in Action"; each state is be- 
ing asked to send three new reader del- 
egates and 1 practitioner delegate; spon- 
sored by Laubach Literacy Action (LLA) 
and other literacy-oriented organizations; 
Contact LLA, Box 131, Syracuse, NY 
13210. 

22: National Educational Telecon- 
ference: "Breaking the Mold: Education 
Policy"; 2-3 p.m. Featured are Secretary 
of Education Richard Riley and Secretary 
of Labor Robert Reich. Free C-band 
downlinking available. Contact the Na- 
tional Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, (703) 231-5847. 

22- 24: I3th Annual National Rural 
Families Conference; Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan, KS. Contact Confer- 
ence Office (800) 432-8222. 

23- 25: 3rd Annual Conference of the 
National Association for Adults With 
Special Learning Needs (NAASLN); 
Theme: Creating Partnerships: Maxi- 
mizing Resources; Charlotte, NC; Con- 



tact Dr. Richard Cooper, conference Chair, 
POBox716, BrynMawr, PA 19010(215) 
525-8336. 

30: Deadline for presenter forms for 
1994 Midwinter. 

October, 1993 

6: Region 2 Staff Development pre- 
sentation: "Understanding and Mastering 
Stress." Lock Haven; contact Gail 
Lcighlley, (814) 359-3069. 

6: National education teleconference: 
"Assessment 2000: An Exhibition.” Will 
include information about alternative as- 
sessmcnts-performance event; student 
project/exhibii; portfolio. 1:30-3 p.m. 
FREE C-band downlinking available; 
contact the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education (703) 231-5847. 

7-9 : 15 111 Internal ional Conference 

on Learning Disabilities; Baltimore, MD; 
Contact Council for Learning Disabilities; 
PO Box 40303, Overland P;irk, KS 66204 
(913) 492-875^ 

13-17: National Rural Education 
Association Conference; Burlington, VT; 
Contact: Joseph Newlin, (303) 491-7022. 

15-16: Annual Conference of the 

Orton Dyslexia Society, Greater Phila- 
delphia Branch. Bryn Mawr. Contact: 
The Orton Dyslexia Society, Box 251, 
Bryn Mawr, 19010 (215) 527-1548. 

21-23: The Future of Rural and Small 
Libraries; Gettysburg; Contact Bernard 
Vavrek, (814) 226-2383. 

21- 23: Literacy Volunteers of 

America (LVA) National Conference; 
Louisville. Contact Connie Schwein, (315) 
445-8000. 

22- 29: 1993 Anniversar>' Conference 
of the Continuing Education Association 
of New York and the Continuing Educa- 
tion Association of Pennsylvania. At 
Binghamton, NY. Featured speakers will 
be Malcolm Knowles and Dr. Augusta 
Kappner, Assistant Secretary for Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, USDOE., 
Contact: Susan Kuncio, Cayuga Com- 
munity College, 197 Frankling St., Au- 
burn, NY 13021 (315) 255-1743. 

29: Deadline for Success Students 
Applications. 

} For the Future: 1 



November 18-20: American Asso- 
ciation for Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion (AAACE) 1993 Adult Education 
Conference; Dallas, TX. “Winds of 
Change: Opportunities and Challenges for 
Adult Education.” Contact AAACE, 
2101 Wilson Blvd., Suite 925, Arlington, 
VA 22201 (703) 522-2234. 

February 9-11, 1994: Adult Educa- 
tion Midwinter Conference, Hershey. 
Theme: Unity Through Diversity. Con- 
tact the Pennsylvania Association for 
Adult Continuing Education (PAACE), ^ 
Box 3796, Hanisburg, PA 17105. 



It’s What You've Been 
Waiting For! . . . THE 
FALL WORKSHOPS. 

Put these dates on your calen- 
dar; the fall workshops for 1993 
are an excellent opportunity to 
learn, share and get that old pro- 
fessional development back in gear. 

Helen Hall is coordinating the 
workshops this year and is busy 
lining up the best presentors 
available in a number of areas of 
interest to teachers, tutors, coun- 
selors and administrators of adult 
basic and literacy education pro- 
grams in Pennsylvania. 

Registration forms will be sent 
to each Act 143 and Section 322 
program director and will also ap- 
pear in the October issue of 
"What’s the Buzz?" All persons 
wishing to attend MUST register 
with; Helen Hall ABLE Bureau, 
12th Floor, 333 Market Street, 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 (717) 
787-S532.YOU must register NO 
LATER THAN ONE. WEEK BE- 
FORE THE WORKSHOP. You 
know you’ll be sorry if you miss 
the Fall Workshops, so make your 
resolution now-set up your car 
pool— See you there! 

DATES 

Pittsburgh: Bidwell Training 
Center October 16, 1993. Contact 
Valeric Njie (412) 323-4000. 

Erie: Erie Adult Training 

Center October 23, 1993. Contact 
Daniel Tempestini (814) 871-6656. 

Philadelphia, Cabrini College, 
October 30, 1993. Contact Kathy 
Kline (215) 971-8518. 

Harrisburg, PDE Building, 
November 6, 1993. Contact Beth 
Bates (717) 787-5532. 



"What's the Buzz?", Pennsylvania's 
Adult Basic Education Dissemination 
Newsletter, is prepared and distributed by 
Adult Education Linkage Services. Box 21 4, 
Troy, PA 16947 under funding provided 
through the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education from the Adult Education Act, 
Section 353. It is distributed without charge 
to practitioners of adult basic and literacy 
education in Pennsylvania for the months 
September through June. No endorsement 
of the news-letter contents by HDE nor 
USDOE should be inferred. Adult Education 
Linkage Services is an Equal Opportunity 
employer. 
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Beyond Multiculturalism 

by Dave Manzo 

A few years ago I wrote two articles 
that concerned themselves with the rela- 
tionship between adult education and 
muliicultural'sm (What’s the Buzz, vol. 
11, no. I, 1991 and vol. 11, no. 6, 1992). 
The articles showed the evolution of my 
views on this subjccL After the passage 
of time, I had the opportunity to review 
those two pieces to see if my views had 
changed since they were first written. Vve 
should try to review ideas and beliefs pe- 
riodically, for the sake of our own devel- 
opment. What I found, and what I want to 
share with you, is that some change has 
occurred (for example, my views involve 
an intcractionist as well as a functional 
perspective), but the basic premises remain 
the same. 

I have reached the conclusion that I 
am not stuisfied with the term “muiii- 
culturalism”. Upon hearing the icnn, 1 
begin to conjure noUon.s of polarization 
and Balkanization of individuals and 
groups (racial and ethnic) demanding their 
share of the curricular pie. These enclaves 
exist, not to share the wealth of knowledge 
of their culture with others for the common 
good of American society, but merely to 
force-feed their ideas to tlie education 
community. If they do not achieve their 
desired results, they will not participate at 
all - to the detriment of everyone involved. 

My suggestion is that we move be- 
yond multiculturalism (the polarization, 
and the talking to instead of talking with 
mentality) to ‘'intcrcuUuralism”. By 
**inicrculturalism”, I refer to the inlcraciion 
among cultures, cultures playing-off one 
another, exchanging ideas, taking those 
ideas from other cultures and adapting 
them to meet their own needs. The inter- 
action and exchange of ideas can only be 
good for these subcultures as well as for 
O (coni, on p. 2) 
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IN THIS ISSUE . . . 

Quality Indicators: Still a hot Issue 
PAACE Board Emphasizes Special Interest Sections 
What’s New In the Marketplace? 

News from Staff Development Regions 2, 5, 7 & 8 
Personnel Changes In the A.B.L.E. Bureau 
and more professional development information for YOU! 

Pennsylvania Proclaims 
Literacy 

In the absence of Governor Robert 
Casey, Lieutenant Governor Mark Singel 
signed a Proclamation on September 3, 
1993 designating Septembers as Literacy 
Day in the Commonwealth. The Procla- 
mation noted the importance of reading 
and writing in today’s society, the need 
for a literate America and the fact that 1 
out of 5 adults lack the basic skills nec- 
cssar>' to function on a daily basis without assistance. 

The proclamation noted the commitment of the state administration to helping 
txiopic reach their fullest ix)lcniial and presented as an example \lv‘ nearly $50 million 
which Pennsylvania has invested in adult literacy programs over the past six years. 

Our thanks to Joan Leopold, Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Association for Adult 
Continuing Education (PAACE), for furnishing a copy of the Proclamation. 

Funding for Correctional Education a Mix, but Improving 

Witli the establishment of the U.S. Office of Correctional Education in April, 1991, 
has come some much needed recognition of the role of Correctional Education and, as 
Public Law 101-392 which establishes the Office says: “finds and declares that (1) 
education is important to, and makes a significant contribution to, die readjustment of 
incarcerated individuals to society; and (2) there is a growing need for imme^aie action 
by the Federal Govcmmcnl to assist stale and local educational programs for criminal 
offenders in correctional institutions.” 

The Secretary of Education, through the U.S. Office of Education, coordinates and 
provides technical support to Stale and local educational agencies and schools involved 
in correctional education including schoeds funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
Secretary repot (s annually to Congress as to the progress of the Office and the status of 
correctional education in the United Stales and provides for cooperation and coordina- 
tion of correctional alucalion programs being carried on by the various Federal agencies. 

State Level: On die state level the Secretary of Education, through the Office of 
Correctional Education, consults with and provides outreach to State and local directors 
and collects from the slates samples of information as to the number of individuals 

(Coni, on p. 2) 
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Corrections Funding, cont. 

completing a vocational eduf'ation se- 
quence, earning a high school degree or 
general equivalency diploma, earning a 
postsecondary degree while incarcerated 
and the correlation with job placement, 
job retention, and recidivism. 

In addition to a State Department of 
Conecuons, Pennsylvania has a Bureau 
of Correction Education which is pan of 
the Department of Education. William 
Mader is Bureau Director. 

Funding: In addition to a 1% set 
aside from the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
and Applied Technology Act, corrections 
education is included in the 10% set aside 
from state funds from the Adult Education 
Act for institutions, special education 
funding for adults with disabilities, and 
the Library and Construction Act provides 
grants to the States to provide improved 
library access to adults who are incarcer- 
ated. 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Education is one of eleven agencies re- 
ceiving funding under a $2 million pro- 
vision of the Perkins Act for correctional 
education demonstration programs. The 
purpose is to improve access to quality 
vocational education programs for indi- 
viduals in correctional institutions and 
each project offers an integrated academic 
and vocational education program and also 
provides life skills training, work experi- 
ence and post-release transition support 
services to incarcerated individuals. 

The National Literacy Act signed in 
1991 created two new programs for the 
incarcerated. $5 million was appropriated 
for 1992 to fund ‘The Function^ Literacy 
for State and Local Prisoners Program” 
which will provide a mandatory, system 
wide, functional literacy program for ev- 
ery inmate reading below the 8th grade 
level. Sharing in the $5 million appro- 
priation is ‘The Life Skills for State and 
Local Prisoners Program” which began in 
1993. 

‘‘ELM Branches 
Out” Is OUT . . . 

Cheryl Harmon, Resource Specialist 
at the State Adult Literacy Resource Cen- 
ter in Harrisburg, tells us the only copies 
of “ELM Branches Out” which arc still 
available are free loan copies. “ELM 
Branches Out” is an ESL resource book 
recommended by Nonie Bell of 
Northampton Community College in an 
article she wrote for the September issue 
of “What’s the Buzz?”. Free loan copies 
of the publication are available through 
either the Harrisburg Center (1-800-992- 
2283) or the Western Pennsylvania Adult 
Literacy Resource Center (1-800-446- 
0 ^ 01 ), 




Multiculturalism 



Information Sources 

Last month’s article by Dr. Margaret 
Shaw titled ‘Tips on Teaching African- 
American Adults” has brought inquiries 
for sources of information. Dr. Shaw gra- 
ciously furnished us with the following: 
Asante, M.K. (1991). The. Afroccntric idea 
in Education, Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, 60, 170-180. 

Ausabcl, D.P. (1963). The psychology of 
meaningful verbal learning. New York: 
Grune and Stratton. 

Colin, S. A. J., Ill & Preciphs, T.K. (1991, 
Summer). Perceptual Patterns and the 
learning environment: Confronting 
white racism. New Directions for 
Adult and Continuing Education, 50, 
p. 61-70. 

Fordham, S., & Ogbu (1986). Black stu- 
dents’ school success: Coping with the 
burden of “acting while.” Urban Re- 
view, 18(3), 1-31. 

Gadsden, V. (1992, Autumn) Literacy and 
the African-American Learner. Theory 
Into Practice. (Special Issue), 34(4). 
Gibson, M.A. (1988). Accommodation 
without assimilation: Sikh immigrants 
in an American high school and com- 
munity, Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press. 

Gurba, C. 8c Briscoe, D.B. (1989). Capi- 
talizing on Culture, Rorida: The Uni- 
versity of South Florida Center for 
Community Education. 

Hale-Benson, J. (1987). Black children: 
Their roots, culture and learning. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 

Jacob, E. & Jordon, C. (Eds.). (1987). 
Explaining the school performance of 
minority students. (Special Issue). An- 
thropology and Education Quarterly. 
18(4). 

Knowles, M.S. (1980). Modern Practice 
of Adult Education: From Pedagogy to 
Andragogy. New York: Cambridge. 
Ladson-Billings, G. (1992). Culturally 
relevant teaching: The key to making 
multicultural education work. In C. 
Grant (Ed.). Research and multicultural 
education (pp. 106-121). Washington, 
D.C.: Falmer Press. 

Ladson-Billings, G. (1992). Cultural 
identity of African-Americans: Impli- 
cations for achievement. Aurora, Co: 
Mid-Continent Regional Educational 
Laboratory (MCREL). 

Ogbu, J.U. (1992, Autumn). Adaptation 
to minority status and impact on school 
success. Theory Into Practice, 34(4). 
Shaw, M.A. (1992). African American 
strategics of successful adaptation in 
response to discducation: A Phenom- 
erwlogical investigation. Doctoral Dis- 
sertation, Northern Illinois University. 
Leadership and Educational Policy 
Studies. k) (J 



ESL 

Instruction and Technology 

by Mary T. Hamilton, ESL Coordinator 
Graenvilla Literacy Council 

ESL students offer many surprises 
these days. Sometimes they have videos 
of their homes that they arc willing to 
share. During the past year, some of us at 
the Greenville Literacy Council have had 
the pleasuie of being able to see videos 
belonging to students from Georgia (for- 
merly in the USSR), Tunisia and Vietnam. 

If this opportunity arises for your 
program, it should not be passed by. A 
video of a student’s home and country 
can provide a totally different perspective 
for the tutor. Seeing the student in his or 
her natural surroundings helps immensely 
in providing an understanding of the cul- 
ture shock that ESL students always ex- 
perience when they leave their native 
lands. 

Undoubtedly other ESL tutors and 
staff members have experiences which 
they can share in “What’s the Buzz?”. 
Exchanging recent accomplishments and 
new developments is one of liie best ways 
to improve the effective ..ess of the ESL 
programs. 

We tharJe Mary Hamilton for her program 
suggestion and invite each of you to write us 
at Box 214, Troy, FA 16947 with news of 
teaching techniques you have found effective. 

Beyond Multiculturalism, cont. 

American society. We can see where this 
intcra^^tion of cultures has impacted on 
American society on things like food, 
music, clothing and language. 

The adult educator has the task of 
balancing tlie necessity of recognizing 
contributions by the representative cul- 
tures, with the necessity of showing that 
contribution in context and perspective. It 
should be remembered that education is a 
social as well as a psychological activity. 
If this is accomplished, it could have the 
added effect of increasing minority par- 
ticipation in adult education activities. 

Bibliography 
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Quality Indicators Topic of Final Summer Institute 



It Started slowly, stumbled, picked up 
speed and fmished in thoroughbred fashion. 
No, that’s not a horse race, but a brief de- 
scription of the final summer institute held 
August 25-27 with the topic being “Indica- 
tors of Program Quality”. 

If there is one simplification which can 
be made about Program Quality Indicators 
it is ‘There’s lots of confusion out there,'’ 
and the first day of the Institute emphasized 
that point. 

Program personnel came to learn one 
thing (“what do we have to do?*’) and state 
and federal officials came to discuss some- 
thing else (“Here’s how to do it.”). 

After an afternoon of sometimes frus- 
trating discussion with adult education 
teachers, program directors and counselors 
attending the Institute, Dr. John Clirislophcr, 
Director of the Bureau of Adult Basic and 
Literacy Education , and his two advisers 
who worked on the Institute, Helen Hall and 
Ella Morin, literally burnt the midnight oil 
re -structuring, re-planning, rc-writing and 
doing an exemplary job of setting up guide- 
lines for the second day of the Institute 
which, in the words of one participant, “Gave 
me an excellent opportunity to share ideas 
and concerns with others who came to learn 
what we need to do to meet state and fed- 
eral requirements.” 

The secret and missing ingredient in the 
first day’s activities centered around a mis- 
conception of most persons in attendance 
that their programs would be told which 
quality indicators had to be put into place in 
their program, how “Quality” was to be 
me-asured and what standai’ds of quality each 
program would be expected to achieve: and 
that’s not what the Institute was all about- 
Program Quality 
Indicators -What are they? 

For the past three years “What’s the 
Buzz?” has been bringing our readers the 
latest information available relating to 
Quality Program Indicators- - the label put 
on the intent of the National Literacy Act of 
1991. The Act, in its attempt to ensure that 
educational services supp>orlcd with federal 
funds would provide “(Quality”, called for 
the U. S. Secretary of Education to develop 
INDICATORS OF PROGRAM QUALITY 
in adult education that could be used by 
slates and local programs as models by 
which to judge the effectiveness of their 
services. Note our emphases on “could” 
and “models” as it is from the misinterpre- 
tation of these terms some of the trepidation 
and insecurity of Adult Basic and Literacy 
Education (ABLE) programs in Pennsylva- 
nia has resulted. 

States to Develop Indicators; The 
Adult Literacy Act, in addition to requiring 
the above activities of the U.S. Department 
of Education, also required states to develop 
indicators of program quality for adult edu- 
cation programs by July, 1993. Pennsylva- 
nia progressed rapidly in this direction and, 
following a number of public hearings held 
throughout the state at which adult educa- 
tors gave testimony, tlie Bureau of Adult 
Basic and Literacy Education developed and 
adopted 10 Indicators. Not unexpectedly the 
-^“''ing of the slate-adopted indicators is 




nearly verbatim from the model submitted 
by the USDOE, but, in addition Pennsylva- 
nia has added an indicator dealing with 
volunteers in adult education programs (due 
to the large number in our slate) and 
multlculturalism because of the strong in- 
terest in this area by a large number of stale 
adult educators. In the Preface to the Penn- 
sylvania Adult Education State Plan 
Amendments dealing w’ith Quality Indica- 
tors, the critical point is made that: “The 
primary purpose of the Indicators Is to 
provide a model by which to Judge the 
success of the programs,” Again note the 
use of the term “m^el”. 




At Quality Indicators Institute: Sheila 
Carson, Counselor, left, and Carolyn Henry, 
Program Director and head teacher, both 
from the Harrisburg School District Adult 
Education Program. 

The Bottom Line: We could, and have 
in a number of back issues of “What’s the 
Buzz?”, go into detail as to what the feds 
and the ABLE Bureau say about Quality 
Indicators, Measures and Standards. How- 
ever, enough has been written which leaves 
it to ABLE program personnel to read it. 
Contact AdvancE (1-800-992-2283) or the 
Western Pennsylvania Adult Literacy Re- 
source Center (1-800-446-5607) and ask for 
the loan of a copy of the July, 1992 publica- 
tion from the feds, “Model Indicators of 
Program Qualiiy for Adult Education Pro- 
grams”; then, from the same sources or your 
local program director get a copy of the 
“Proposed Amendments to the Pennsylva- 
nia Adult Education State Plan” which was 
distributed in the fall of 1992. 

The Indicators: Having said tliis, we 
are listing here the indicators now in place 
in the State Plan. Remember these are ex- 
amples of what the state ABLE Bureau feels 
arc indicators of program quality. Although 
some measures and standards are outlined 
in the State Plan, what local programs use 
to assess/evaluate their program’s aclivilies 
and characteristics as they relate to the 
Quality Indicators IS UP TO THE LOCAL 
PROGRAM. Programs will be required to 
show how they measured local program ac- 
tivity and how this assessment relates to 
program quality, but ABLE Bureau person- 
nel are not going to second guess local pro- 
grams which have been given the autonomy 
(and responsibility) to determine local stan- 
dards arid nwasures Tor these Indicators: 

Educational Gains: Indicator #1: 
“Lcam.ers demonstrate progress toward at- 




tainment of basic skills and competencies 
that support their educational goals” To 
demonstrate what we have been saying in 
this area, programs decide what measures to 
use in determining progress, how to deter- 
mine educational goals and what qualifies 
as “progress”. 

Indicator #2: “Learners advance in the 
instructional program or complete program 
educational requirements that allow them to 
continue their education or training into other 
skill levels.” 

Program Planning: Indicator #3: “The 
program has a planning process that is on- 
going and participatory, guided by evalua- 
tion, and based on a wriiicn plan that con- 
siders community demographics, needs, re- 
sources, and economic and technological 
trends, and is impiemented to its fullest ex- 
tent.” 

Accountability/Immediate past per- 
formance record: Indicator #3 a: “Annual 
and fiscal reports are submitted on time and 
reflect progress.” 

Curriculum and Instruction: Indica- 
tor #4: “Programs have curriculum and in- 
struction geared to student learning styles 
arid levels of student needs.” Indicator #4a: 
“Adequate instructional materials are pro- 
vided to enable students to become func- 
tionally literate.” 

Support Services: Indicator #5: “Co- 
ordination of support services to students.” 

Student Recruitment; Indicator #6: 
“Appropriate Student Recruitment Meth- 
ods.’* 

Student Retention: Indicator #7: 
“Students remain in the program long 
enough to meet educational goals.” 

Staff Development: Indicator #8: “Staff 
Development component is operational and 
ongoing.” Indicator #8?: “Improved Teacher 
Effectiveness.” 

Volunteers as Tutors: Indicator #9: 
“Programs have an ongoing relationship with 
volunteers or tutors.” 

Sensltlvlty/MuUlcultuiallsm: Indicator 
#10: “Adult ^ucators have the ability to 
relate to educationally disadvantaged learn- 
ers.” 

None of us appreciates the additional 
paper work, administrative and instructional 
energy which go along with new regulations. 
However, we do want QUALITY adult 
education programs throughout the state. 
Perhaps the Quality Indicators are the way 
to go toward that end. 




School-based adult educators hold discus- 
sion at the Quality Indicators Institute. 
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PAACE Board sets special 
interest activities for Midwinter 

In addition to the large variety of 
concurrent sessions designed to appc^ lo 
all persoas who work with adults in an 
educational setting in Pennsylvania, the 
Pennsylvania Association for Adult Con- 
tinuing Education (PAACE) Board of 
Directors at its recent meeting developed 
a number of Conference activities which 
will be specific to each of die five Special 
Interest Sections which w'ere recently 
identified as replacing the former 20-25 
interest sections. 

Each section will hold a special 
luncheon for its members with a speaker 
to be chosen by the section. Some sections 
may choose to hold the luncheon with 
another section, but it is hoped the lun- 
cheon activities will include organizational 
activities to establish a strong program for 
the section members in 1994-95. 

The PAACE Board also is making 
available to each section a special award 
to recognize an exemplary progi'am in the 
section. Sections are asked to send their 
program selection to PAACE (Box 3796, 
Harrisburg, PA 17105) no later than Oc- 
tober 30, 1993. The award will be pre- 
sented at the Awards luncheon along with 




At the PAACE Bosrd of Directors Meeting 
held at Bloomsburg: left, PAACE President 
Victoria Fisher and Board Member 
Marlowe Froke. 

other awards of the Association. 

Finally, the PAACE Board of Direc- 
tors is expanding its membership to in- 
clude a representative from each of the 
five special interest sections. It is hoped 
the new Board members will attend as 
many of the monthly Board meetings as 
possible and serve as a conduit of infor- 
mation from the section’s members to the 
PAACE Board and from the Board to the 
members. 

Appointed or elected Chairpersons of 
the Special Interest Sections are: ABE/ 
GED, Margaret Keeley, Lutheran 
Women’s Program, 1340 Frankford Av- 
enue, Philadelphia, PA 19125 (215) 426- 
8610; Business and Industry, James 
Imler, Dauphin County Technical School, 
6(X)1 Locust Larve, Harrisburg, PA 17109; 
ESL, Kathleen Pryzgoda, 475 W. Glen 

er|c*'“ 



Regional Staff Development 
Personnel Meet, Plan 

’This is the second year for our 
statewide emphasis upon Staff Develop- 
ment; last year was a learning year; we in 
Pennsylvania have done an outstanding job 
by providing for adult education teachers 
as broad-based an experience with Staff 
Development as is possible.” With these 
words Dr. John Christopher, Director of 
the Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy 
Education (A.B.L.E.) greeted the direc- 
tors and coordinators of eight of the nine 
Pennsylvania Regional Staff Development 
Centers at ihcir recent meeting near Har- 
risburg. 

Dr. Christopher noted the 30% turn- 
over in adult education teachers in Penn- 
sylvania makes it necessary each year to 
orient teachers coming into adult educa- 
tion from elementar>' and secondary edu- 
cation classrooms. One of the basic alti- 
tudinal changes required of most new adult 
education teachers is for them to realize 
adults arc not children; their learning 
styles, motivations and experiences widely 
vary from learners in K-12 and it is one 
of the jobs of Staff Development prograiriS 
to assist new adult education teachers ii 
understanding this concept. 

In closing. Dr. Christopher told the 
directors and coordinators, “We arc going 
to expcc-t you to keep us informed as to 
the activities and programs your centers 
are involved with and, although I am 
pleased with your efforts last year, we are 
looking forward to improvement in our 
second year.” 

The nine regional centers were set up 
last year as pari of the new emphasis on 
Staff Development which resulted from 
the mandate in the National Literacy Act 
which earmarked a substantial portion of 
Section 353 funds for Staff Development 
and Teacher Training projects. As a re- 
sult, in addition to a number of Section 
353 projects funded for 1992-93, an 
$80,000 grant was awarded to each of the 
nine Regional Staff Development Centers 
for workshops, materials, tuition reim- 
bursement and other projects. The same 



Rose Road, Coatesvilie, PA 19320 (215) 
857-3.274; Higher Education, Cheryl 
Boyer, Temple University - Harrisburg, 
223 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, PA 17101 
(717) 232-64(X): Literacy, Monica Kindig, 
Midstate Literacy Council, 204 Caldcr 
Way, Suite 306, Slate College, PA 16801 
(814) 238-1809. 

PAACE members wishing to suggest 
nominees for program awards and/or 
Special Interest Section officers should 
contact the persons above. 

A reminder: Join PAACE - - your 
professional organization. Send $20 to 
Box 3796, Harrisburg, PA 17105. 



amount was awarded the nine centers for 
1993-94 and part of the discussions at the 
recent meeting centered around what 
works and what does not work in provid- 
ing Staff Development through the re- 
gional centers. 

Tw'O areas of concern were evident 
in the discussions: 1. the small number of 
adult education practitioners who applied 
for tuition reimbursement and 2. the rela- 
tive lack of participation by school dis- 
trict based ABLE staff in regional center 
activities. 

In the case of tuition reimbursement, 
each of the centers felt part of the lack of 
response was due to the late start most 
centers experienced and the response 
would pick up this year. In fact, one cen- 
ter noted they already have 21 requests 
for tuition reimbursement from adult edu- 
cators in their region. 

As for the second concern, that of 
school district-based personnel not par- 
ticipating fully in staff development op- 
portunities, a number of reasons were ad- 
dressed and it was recommended a re- 
search project be initiated to identify and 
suggest ways to overcome the problems. 

In addition to Dr. Christopher, per- 
sons in attendance were addressed by 
Helen Hall and Ella Morin, Section 353 
advisers for the A.B.L.E. Bureau, Evelyn 
Werner and Cheryl Hannon representing 
AdvancE, the adult education resource 
center based in Harrisburg, Chris Kemp, 
icsource specialist for the newly opened 
Western Pennsylvania Adult Literacy 




Some Regional Staff Development Center 
personnel at their recent meeting: from left, 
Dr. John Christopher, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education 
(A.B.L.E,), Edie Gordon and Gall Leightley, 
STAR Region #2, Kathy KUne and Judith 
Bradley, Region #8, Joyce Kerrlck, Region 
#3, Diane Inverse, Region #9, Beverly Smith, 
Region #6, and Chris Kemp, Resource Spe- 
cialist for the Western Pennsylvania Adult 
Literacy Resource Center. 

Resource Center in Gibsonia, and Dave 
Fluke, editor of “What’s the Buzz?” which 
carries news of regional staff development 
activities and upcoming dates. 

Buzz readers are strongly encouraged 
to contact their regional staff development 
center (see listing in the September issue) 
and make sure they arc on the center 
mailing list 
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What’s New in the Marketplace? 



Our review policy: We actively solicit 
sample publications from publishers for re^ 
view. Although we cannot review every 
publication received we try to bring to our 
readers* attention the new publications in 
Adult Basic and Literacy Education which 
seem to fill a gap in what has been previ- 
ously published or which seem to meet the 
needs of our readers in terms of quality or 
originality. 

We submit publications which we re- 
ceive to experienced adult educators in the 
field and rend them along to either AdvancE 
or the Western Pennsylvania Adult Literacy 
Resource. Center after we review them. 

Space limitations are such that we can- 
not go into great detail about any publica- 
tion. Rather, we try to touch upon the pri- 
mary churacteristics of the publication and 
encourage duzz readers to contact the 
publisher for review copies (they* re always 
pleased to fill such requests) or contact one 
of the resource centers for a free loan. We 
also understand some of the regional stajf 
development ce,ders have established li- 
braries of materials for adult educator pe- 
rusal. 



GED: We can remember when 



“Cambridge” was the name in General 
Educational Devclopj,.cnt (GED) prepa- 
ration in Pennsylvania. What with corpo- 
rate buy-outs, personnel shifts, etc., how- 
ever, many programs drifted to Contem- 
porary, Scott-Foresman, Stcck-Vaughn or 
other publishers for their GED materials. 
Cambridge Adult Education (a section 
of Rcgcnts/Prcnticc-Hall) is on the 
comeback and their brand new, 1993 
“Revised Cambridge GED Program” 
brings back the familiar “Predictor Test”, 
and either single subject GED books or a 
“Comprehensive Book” wiili two complete 
GED tests and test-taking skills instruction 
built into every lesson. Both formats offer 
lots of practice exercises and instructions 
to the adult student which will require 
some explanation by the instructor. 
Cambridge/Regents/PTentice-Hall sales 
reps will be at the upcoming fall work- 
shops and this should be an excellent 
opportunity to pick up lots of review 
copies of Cambridge and other publishers’ 
materials. Pennsylvania sales rep is: 
Jackie Hartwick (215) 275-6313. 

A new GED CuiTiculum for Health 
Care Workers uses an intriguing idea to 
teach GED skills in reading and math by 
using printed materials built around the 
knowledge base that a health care worker 
might use on the job and in certification 
courses. For S35 it’s worth a look and 
might fill one of those gaps in your in- 
structional program. Ccntact the Consor- 
tium for Worker Education, 275 7th 



ERIC 



Avenue, l8th floor. New York, NY 1001 1 
(212) 647-1900, attn. Angela Rojas. 

Pre-GED? Where does preparation 
for the GED test and basic skills instruc- 
tion end? Wc believe there is lots of ma- 
terial published for basic skills instruction 
which is just what some GED students 
need - - now if you can Just convirKe the 
students. The “Pre-GED” books help 
overcome some of the reluctance of 
would-be GED adults to deal with non- 
GED specific materials and Contempo- 
rary Books (Pennsylvania sales rep is 
Myron Haliock, 1-800-397-2556) has' a 
new series which fils into this category. 
“Foundations” offers “basic” instruction 
in writing, social studies, science, reading 
and mathematics and might meet the needs 
of a program looking for GED preparation 
materials on a basic level. 

Steck-Vaughn (sales reps are: NE « 
LLsa Hasson, 1616 Morris Court, North 
Wales, PA 19454; West - Frank Hartle, 
RD 2, Box 197-2, Lindsey Rd., Zelienople, 
PA 16063; remainder of state - Myrna 
Deaux, 220 Rochelle Avc., Philadelphia, 
PA 19128. All reps can be reached through 
800-531-5015.) still has available their 
“Pre-GED 2(X)0” Software package which 
is compatible with IBM or Apple systems. 
InsU'uction, interaction and user-friondly 
with a management component which 
permits the instructor to keep in touch with 
student progress and to individualize in- 
struction. It’s expensive - sLaris around 
S2,(KK) - but could fill a need when your 
program gets around to computer assisted 
instruction. 



Math: Wc shouM also mention a 

new math review book from Contempo- 
rary which, as the publisher says, “is de- 
signed to help students brush up on basic 
computation and problem-solving skills - 
from whole numbers to beginning alge- 
bra.” We’re always looking for books 
which more advanced students can work 
on individually while we’re doing group 
inst ruction. This look s like a possibility. 



Essay Writing:! Contemporary ^Iso 



has two newDooks pertaining to essay 
writing. “Writing and Reading the Es.say 
- a process approach” is probably all you 
will need to start and complete essay in- 
sumetion. From dealing with the pails of 
an essay through writing skills (narrating, 
comparing l j contrasting, etc.) through 
a thorough review of grammar as it per- 
tains to essay writing this book seems to 
have it all - or most of it. Follow up 
Writing and Reading with “llie GED Es- 
say - writing skills to pass the test” and 
your students will have a comprehensive 
essay curriculum. O ' 

V? k ) 



[E^nomicsl seems to be more “stud- 
ied” in recent years, perhaps because of 
the emphasis upon workforce and job re- 
lated education. We used to deal with 
consumer economics in our life skills in- 
struction, but the revised GED test and 
changing demands on adult education 
produce the atmosphere for a new publi- 
cation by Educational Design^ knc. (sales 
rep is Len Keller, (215) 752-2705) which 
iiranslates economic principles (market 
txonomy, capitalism, Keynesian econom- 
ics, etc.) into everyday, understandable 
ideas which are equally usable by workers 
trying to learn more about business and 
GED preparation students. Theie is a 
Tea cher’s Guide and An swer Key. 

[ Business Math;| EDI also has 
available “Business Math and 
Recordkeeping” which can be valuable in 
a workforce/workplace education setting, 
and advanced ESl class or for use with 
one or two students marking time before 
moving from basic skill to GED instruc- 
tion. 



Adult Basic Education 
Employment Opportunities 

The Bureau of Adult Bask: and 
Literacy Education^ Pennsylvania 
Department of Education^ is seek- 
ing to fill several Adult Basic Edu- 
cation Advisor 1 (ABEA 1) posi- 
tions. These positions are head- 
quartered ill Harrisburg) Dauphin 
County, but they do require exten- 
sive travel throughout the state. 

Minimum experience and 
training for an ABEA 1 is: 

* Four years professional ex- 
perience in basic adult education 
or adult education. 

♦ Graduation from a four-year 
college or university, supplemented 
by graduate study to the level of a 
master’s degree, with major course 
work in education earned at either 
the undergraduate or graduate 
level; or any equivalent experience 
and training. One additional year 
of professional education experi- 
ence can be substituted for the sp e- 
cific master’s degree requiremenL 

For more information and an 
application, contact Deb Figley, 
(717) 787-5134, or Barb McNichol 
at (717) 783-9340, Department of 
Education, Bureau of Personnel, 
11th Floor, 333 Market Street, 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333. You 
must be a Pennsylvania resident. 

The Pennsylvania Department 
of Education is an equal opportu- 
nity employer and does not dis- 
criminate on the basis of physical 
or mental disability. 
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Regional Staff Development Center News , . . 



Region 2 

Stars for the Kid Inside 

by Gall Lalghtiay, Coordinator (814) 359-3069 
The 64 attendees at Project STAR’S first sponsored work- 
shop wcie delighted. They learned a lot about teaching people 
with kaming diflFercnces, they got their certificates hand-delivered 
and they earned a star, all in the same day! During September, 
all the other A.B.L.E. (Adult Basic and Literacy Education) staff 
and volunteers on the Project’s mailing list received a certificate, 
loo. Each says “(Jane E>oe) is an A.B.L.E. Star.” 

Project Star wants to honor people who are helping adults 
learn, and they want to encourage M A.B.L.E. staff and volunteers 
in the Region to pursue professional development. The certificates 
provide a fun way to do both. Each one has five outlined stars. 
Each time an A.B.L.E. person completes a training activity, he 
or she will gel a colored star to paste on the certificate. TTiose 
who cam five training stars will get a new certificate declaring 
them “Super Stars”. The September mailing included information 
on each of the many ways to pursue staff training and earn a star. 
Anyone in the Region who did not get a personalized cenificatc 
should contact Project Star at (814) 359-3069. Your inner child 
will want it for all those beautiful stars you’re going to earn. 

Focus Group Discussions Determine Needs 



Region 7 

by Jane DItmars, Coofdinelor (215) 75S-6347 

Tri- Valley will start the new grant year by re-assessing your needs. 
All adult literacy educators will soon receive copies of our revised 
needs a.sscssment survey. We will tally ail responses as soon as they are 
received, and results will be reported to you in our Region 7 newsletter. 
Last year we received 155 replies to the 238 surveys we sent. Ninety- 
eight of these were from teachers, 21 from counselors, 18 each from 
administrators and office staff. This year we will also include a ques- 
tionnaire for volunteer tutors. 

Individual learning packets covering five topics were distributed in 
June, 1993. We arc presently asking programs in our region who use 
these packets to contact us with information as to how they are being 
used and how they could be improved. 

In June we presented recognition certificates to 84 adult educators 
who participated in Region 7 staff development activities. We send 
special congratulations to the following top five: Linda .Marlin - 20 
hours; Maureen Cort - 19 hours; Nancy Krause - 18 hours; Sue Griffith 
- 17 hours; Larry Lynch - 17 hours. 

Professional Resources: Video presentations on ESI, tiie AIDS 
quilt, Multicuituralism, Writing for the GED, Assessment and Motiva- 
tion are available from our resource center. We would appreciate addi- 
tional suggestions as to video presentations you would like us to add to 
our collection. 

A detailed manual called ‘'Using the Network Server” has been 
completed and printed. A computer assistant is available for consulta- 
tion in installing a modem at your program site and connecting to the 
network scr\*er. Seven programs in the region presently have modems. 



The best way to find out what people want and need is to 
v-;m. One way to do this is in focus group discussions. Gail 
L. - i.tley. Region 2’s staff development coordinator, is holding 
discussions with small representative groups of staff and tutors 
at each A.B.L.E. program in the region. Attendees arc asked to 
address the broad topic of gaining needs in terms of their own 
desires. From these discussions, small, localized workshops will 
be developed to meet the specific needs of each program. Gail 
expects to complete all the discussions by the end of October. 



Region 5 j 

by Randy Varner, Coordinator (717) 248-4942 

Tlic Tuscarora Intermediate Unit Adult Educal'on and Job 
Training Center is pleased to have been awarded the grant to 
again serve as the Region 5 Staff Development Center. We en- 
joyed working with the region’s administrators, teachers, and 
counselors last year. We are dedicating ourselves to being better 
than ever this year! 

Plans arc underway for a second annual corrections in-service 
at SC Cresson. We arc working closely with Jim Hudack to 
provide four quality w'orkshops for corrections staff. There will 
be a vendor fair at the in-service. The in-service will be held on 
Wednesday, November 17, 1993 from 8:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 

An “adult learning styles” workshop has been scheduled for 
October 21, 1993 at Altoona. The workshop, presented by Shirley 
Mattace, will be held from 6:00-9:00 p.m. 

The first meeting of the South-Central Region 5 Advisory 
Board on tlie new project year will be held on October 7, 1993. 
AH aspects of the project will be discussed at this meeting. 

We are working closely with Juniata College on the area of 
Teacher Action Research. At least three training sessions will be 
held throughout the region on this topic. Participants then will 
have the opportunity to do research for credit through Juniata 
College. These credits will be eligible for the project’s tuition 
reimbursement. 

If you have any questions about the above activities please 
call Randy at (717) 248-4942. We are looking forward to another 
^"at year! 

ERJCgg6 



Region 8 

by Kathy Kline, Coordinator (215) 971-8518 

September is the beginning of year #2 for the Cabrini College 
Region 8 Adult Education Staff Development Center. We are up and 
running serving Bucks, Chester, Delaware and Montgomery Counties. 
Looking ahead into the upcoming year: 

The staff in the Region 8 prograaiis will be again offered tuition 
reimbursement monies for college courses. If you are taking any col- 
lege courses, from one credit on up, related to your work in Adult 
Education, please contact Kathy Kline at (215) 971-8518. Those paid 
from Act 143 and/or Section 322 funds are eligible. 

Site visits to obtain individual staff needs assessment information 
are being set up. The goal for the center staff is to visit 2-3 programs 
each month to meet with the staff. Two are set up for October, but there 
is plenty of room for more, so please be prepared for a call to visit you. 
If your program has a staff meeting set for sometime in the next months, 
call and Kalhy will be happy to join you. 

The Advisory Board held its first meeting on September 22 and 
will meet three mure times during the year. There arc two positions 
open on the board. If any staff person would like to volunteer as a board 
member, call today. 

Staff Development Activltle.s: 

The Region 8 Staff Development Center has several activitic.s 
planned for the first few months. A GED Tutor Training workshop of 
tutors and tutor trainers is scheduled for October 21 with the Norristown 
Literacy Council in Norristown, PA. This workshop will be to train 
tutors and tutor trainers with the new component of training added to 
the NLC’s course. Call the Region 8 staff for more information. 

The PDE Fall Workshops will be held at Cabrini College on Octo- 
ber 30. The opening session will be held in Widener Center. 

An ESL Teacher Sharing Day is tentatively scheduled for Decem- 
ber 1, 1993. This day will be devoted to ESL administrators and instruc- 
tors throughout the region. You will have an opportunity to share the 
highlights of your programs, pick your fellow ESL staff persons' brains 
for helpful ideas, brainstorm new ideas and programs, etc. There will be 
a keynote speaker and lunch will be provided. More information will be 
in upcoming newsletters. Watch your mail! 

The Center staff is planning to repeat tins type of sharing day in 
other interest areas early next year. Call the center for more informa- 
tion 

The Region 8 office is open for visitors from 9 am to 4 pm each 
weekday. We have many staff development materials for evaluation, 
video tapes of previous workshops and student/teachcr materials for 
examination. Stop-by^and check out the file cabinets and shelves. 




Don Lunday, 
Special Projects 
Supervisor 



Supervisors #1 and #2 

We are sure Buzz readers will be 
pleased to hear the two supervisor posi- 
tions left vacant when Gordon Jones re- 
tired have now been filled and both su- 
pervisors are firmly in place and flooded 
with the usual 
details, paper 
work and ad- 
ministrative 
detail inherent 
with their new 
jobs. 

Newest 
on board is 
Don Lunday 
who is work- 
ing with 
Helen Hall 
and Ella Morin in Special Programs and 
Projects, most of which are funded through 
Section 353 of the Adult Education Act. 

We visited 
with Don 
recently in 
his office 
on the 12ih 
floor of ihc 
Department 
of Educa- 
^ '■M tion Build- 

Chuck Holbrook, ing and 

Advisor Supervisor found him 

literally sunounded by piles and heaps of 
Section 353 final reports and products 
from the 1992-93 program year. 

Chuck Holbrook has been in his 
chair as supervisor of the Bureau advisors 
for some time. Most Buzz readers know 
Chuck from the capable Job he has done 
as state GED administrator and regional 
advisor. 

We welcome each of the ncv.' super- 
visors and know ABLE practitioners will 
find the tw'o additional “inquiry answer- 
ers” will prove to be accessible and eager 
to provide technical assistance. 




Condolences ... I 

To the family of Jerry Car- 
penter, 46, newly hired adviser in 
the Bureau of Adult Basic and 
Literacy Education, who passed 
away several days after a massive 
coronary attack. We talked with 
Jerry at the Workforce Literacy 
Summer Institute at Erie two 
weeks before he was stricken and 
know he was enthusiastically 
looking forward to working with 
A.B.L.E. practitioners throughout 
the state. I 






Bureau adds two 



advisors, budget analyst 



The cubicles on the 12th floor are 
filling up and, through the continued ef- 
forts of the Bureau of Adult Basic and 
Literacy Education Director Dr. John 
Christopher, staff positions (along with the 
cubicles) are being filled by capable adult 
education professionals who we have 
found to be willing and eager to provide 
assistance to ABLE practitioners. 

One of the first results of the new 
staff members’ efforts has been the com- 



paratively timely release of funds for 
1993-94 which has resulted not only fi*om 
the long hours spent by ABLE advisers in 
wading through proposals, but from the 
hiring of tempo- 
rary employees 
to assist in the 
wading process. 

Included in these 
is Harry Frank 
(no relation to 
Martha) who re- 
tired from the 
Bureau of Voca- 
tional Education 
and is struggling 
with some of the 
“creative math” perpetrated in program 
proposals. Harry has promised us a listing 
of what he has found to be the most com- 
mon math errors which, 




Harry Frank 




Richard Stirling, Budget Analyst 
he notes, can slow down approval of a 
program for months. 

Richard Stirling was added to the 
Bureau as Budget Analyst some time ago 
and is now immersed in final reports and 
budget closeouls of literally hundreds of 
Act 143 and Section 322 and 353 pro- 
grams. He is JiJso concerned with new 
budget propos^ils and, when wc visited 
him, was attempting to reconcile some of 
the mistakes and cnors in program pro- 
posals. 

The newest member of the ABLE 
Bureau (as of the date of tliis writing) is 
Mary Jane Corl. Mary Jane has not yet 
been assigned to an advisor job, but looks 
forward to working with whichever group 
of adult educators she is assigned. At 
present, Mary Jane is immersed in stacks 
of program proposals assigned for her re- 
view. 

3. 1 



National Literacy 
Institute Has Grants 

Cheryl Harmon, resource specialist for 
AdvancE, our adult basic and literacy edu- 
cation resource center in Harrisburg (1-800- 
992-2283), has access to lots of information 
concerning grants in the literacy field, but, 
short of a mass mailing every time some- 
thing comes across her desk, Cheryl dqpcixis 
on “What’s the Buzz?” to get the news out. 

Unfortunately, this may mean our 
readers get information about grants, etc. 
after liie due date in Washington, DC. To 
offset this, we recommend programs 
equipped to go after compreliensive grams 
with nationwide scope, get a subscription to 
the Federal Register or, if your local li- 
brary has a subscription, set a block of time 
each week when you can scan the Register 
for information such as this: 

Student Literacy and Mentoring 
Corps: The Education Department is solic- 
iting applications from colleges to operate 
Student Literacy Corps and Student 
Mentoring programs in partnership with lo- 
cal community service agencies. Eleven 
aw'ards of approximately $95,000 each will 
be made for fiscal year 1994. To obtain ap- 
plications or information contact Darlene B. 
Collins, U.S. Department of Education, 1- 
202-708-6128 or 7389. 

7-Eleven Literacy Grants: Award 
grants from $500 to $2,000 to community- 
based literacy programs. Contact Treasa 
GalUway-Davis (215) 672-5711. 

Academy on Performance Account- 
ability: The National Institute on Literacy 
wants a non-profit contractor to assist with 
an Academy on Performance Accountabil- 
ity to be held the week of Deconber 5, 1993. 
Tlie Academy will be an intensive work 
session that gives State teams the opportu- 
nity to work with leading national experts 
on performance measurement and reporting 
in designing a PMRIS (performance, mea- 
surement, reporting and improvement sys- 
tem) for literacy and basic skills programs. 
Deadline is October 15, 1993. Contact 
Darlene McDonald or Victor Westbrook at 
(202) 632-1500. 




PAiry Jana Corl, ABLE Advisor 

We welcome each of the new ABLE 
Bureau staff members and know our Buzz 
readers will lake an extra few minutes at 
llic fall workshops and during visits to Uie 
12ih floor to say “hello” to our new col- 
leagues. 
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It*s ADate! 

Remember: Contact your regional 
staff devdopment center for more infor- 
mation about center-sponsored events. For 
the name and address of your regional 
center, sec the September issue of “What's 
the Buzz?'". 

OCTOBER, 1993 

4: Region 7 Staff Development Center 
Advisory Board Meeting; 12 noon; Penn 
Stale-Allentown in Fogclsville. Contact 
Jane Ditmajs (215) 758-6348. 

6: Region 2 Staff Development prcsenla- 
tion: "Understanding and Mastering 

Stress." Lock Haven; contact Gail 
Ixightley, (814) 359-3069. 

6: National education teleconference: 

“Assessment 2000: An Exhibition." Will 
include information about alternative as- 
sessments— performance event; student 
project/exhibit; portfolio. 1:30-3 p.m. 
FREE C-band downlinking available; 
contact U»e National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education (703) 231-5847. 

6- 8: Educational Technology Conference 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education and the Pennsylvania 
Association of Federal Programs Coordi- 
nators. Altoona. Over 75 sessions and/or 
demonstrations involving technology in 
the classroom. Contact Jerry Valeri, (814) 
946-8366. 

7- 9: 15th International Conference on 

Learning Disabilities; Baltimore, MD; 
Contact Council for Learning Disabilities; 
PO Box 40303, Overland Park, KS 66204 
(913) 492-8755. 

12: Region 2, Project STAR, staff devel- 
opment program. “Matching Teaching 
Styles to Learning Styles”; Enrollment 
limited to Rockview SCI staff and para- 
teachers. Contact Gail ^x:ightlcy, ^814) 
359-3069. 

13: A Bee for liie Center for Literacy; A 
corporate/cclebrity spelling challenge to 
benefit CFL. Contact JoAnn Weinberger, 
(215) 474-1235. 

13-17: National Rural Education Asso- 
ciation Conference; Burlington, VT; 
Contact: Joseph Newlin, (303) 491-7022. 
15-16: Annual Conference of the Orton 
Dyslexia Society, Greater Philadelphia 
Branch. Bryn Mawr. Contact: The OrU)n 
Dyslexia Society, Box 251, Bryn Mawr, 
19010(215) 527-1548. 

16: FALL WORKSHOP. BIDWELL 
TRAINING CENTER, PITTSBURGH. 
20: Region 2, STAR Project staff devel- 
opment program; “Computer Network 
Processing of PDE’s New Attendance 
Forms”; Enrollment limited to CIU De- 
velopment Center Staff; Vo-Tech school, 




Pleasant Gap. Contact Gail Leightley, 
(814) 359-3069. 

21: Region 5 staff development program; 
Altoona; “Learning Styles". 6 - 9 p.m. 
Contact Randy Varner (717) 248-4942. 
21-23: The Future of Rural and Small 
Libraries; Gettysburg; Contact Bernard 
Vavrek, (814) 226-2383. 

21- 23: Literacy Volunteers of America 
(LVA) National Conference; Louisville. 
Contact Connie Schwein, (315) 445-8000. 

22- 29: 1993 Anniversary Conference of 
the Continuing Education Association of 
New York and the Continuing Education 
Association of Pennsylvania. At Bing- 
hamton, NY. Featured speakers will be 
Malcolm Knowles, Gordon Godbey and 
Dr. Augusta Kappner, Assistant Secretary 
for Vocational and Adult Education, 
USDOE. Contact: Susan Kuncio, Cayuga 
Community College, 197 FrankJing St., 
Auburn, NY 13021 (315) 255-1743. 

23: FALL WORKSHOP. ERIE ADULT 
TRAINING CENTER. 

29: Success Student Nomination forms 
due to Ella Morin, ABLE Bureau, 333 
Market Suect, 12ih floor, Harrisburg, PA 
17126-0333. 

30: FALL WORKSHOP. CABRINI 
COLLEGE. PHILADELPHIA AREA. 
Park in designated spaces only or have a 
budget line for parking tickets. Widener 
Center (same building as last >car). 

NOVEMBER, 1993 

3- 6: 44lh Annual Conference of the Orton 
Dyslexia Society; New Orleans. Contact: 
The Orton Society. 8600 LaSalle Rd.. 382 
Chester Bldg., Baltimore, MD 21286 (410) 
296-0232. 

4- 6: Council for Adult and Experiential 
Learning International Conference, New 
Orleans. Call Council at (312) 922-5909. 

6: FALL WORKSHOP. PDF BUILD- 
ING, HARRISBURG. 

11-12: Marketing Solutions to Atu-acl 
Adult Learners; seminar presented by the 
Office of Adult Learning Services 
(OALS), College Board - Washington, 
DC. Contact OALS, 45 Columbus Av- 
enue, New York, NY 10023-6992; (212) 
713-8101. 

15- 16: Building Partnerships for Work- 
force Education; Washington, DC. Semi- 
nar presented by OALS. 

16- 17: Building Partnerships with Profes- 
sional and Trade Associations; Washing- 
ton, DC. Seminar presented by OALS 
17: Region 5 Staff Development program; 
Regional Corrections In-Servicc; Cresson, 
Contact Randy Varner (717) 248-4942, 

18: Tutors of Literacy in the Common- 
wealth (TLC) Meeting - Danville. 

18-20: American Association for Adult 

and Continuing Education (AAACE) 190^;? 

‘ . O 



Correction: In our .September issue wc 
incorrectly moved D» . Mered>th (Midge) 
Leahy from Cabrini College to Moravian 
College. Dr. Leahy has moved to 
Muhlenburg College in Allentown and is 
serving as Dean of the Evening College. 
And In Another Move . . . 

Diane Cantellops, Director of Bradford 
County ACTION which provides ABE, 
GED, JTPA and job training, has resigned 
to begin public school teaching. Diane's 
replacement will be Heather MePherson- 
Swank who has been a member of the 
ACTION staff for a number of years. 



Western Pennsylvania Adult 
Literacy Resource Center 
Is No^v Open!! 

The Center’s operating hours 
are currently 8:30 am to 4:00 pm, 
Monday through Friday. Beginning 
November 1st, hours will be ex- 
tended to include Tuesday evenings 
until 8:00 pm and Saturday morn- 
ings, 8:30 am to 12:00 noon. 

And Don’t Forget About Our Fall 
Open House Oct. 25th through 29th 

Qnen House Hours 
Mon., Oct. 25 8:30 am-4:00 pm 

Tues., Oct. 26 1:00 pm-8:00 pm 

Wed., Orl. 27 1:00 pm-8:00 pm 

Thur., Oct. 28 1:00 pm-8:00 pm 

Fri., Oct. 29 8:30 am-4:00 pm 

Take this opportunity to meet 
the staff, tour the building, browse 
the shelves, and borrow materials. 
We look forward to seeing you! 

Location: Route 8 just North 
of the Turnpike Interchange; for 
more information call Resource 
Center Specialist Chris Kemp at 1- 
800-446-5607, ext. 216. 



“What's the Buzz?", Pennsylvan-a's Adult Basic 
Education Dissemination Newsletter, .s prepared and 
distributed by Adult Education Linkaf^e Services, Box 
214, Troy. PA 16947 under funding provided through 
the Pennsylvania Department of Education from the 
Adult Education Act. Section 353. It is distributed 
Without charge to practitioners of adult basic and literacy 
education in Pennsylvania for the months September 
through June. No endorsement of the news-letter 
contents by POE nor US>OOE should be inferred. Adult 
Education Linkage Service* is ?in Equal Opportunity 
employer. 



Adult Education Conference; Dallas, TX. 
“Winds of Change: Opportunities and 

Challenges for Adult Education,” Con- 
tact AAACE, 2101 V/ilson Blvd., Suite 
925, Arlington, VA 22201 (703) 522- 
2234. 

19: Statewide Conference on the Home- 
less; Drexe! University. 

19-20: 9th Penn-Ohio Adult Education 
Conference; Sheraton Inn, Mars, PA. 
Contact Bootsic Barbour (814) 454-4474. 
Theme: Program Quality Indicators, 
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Pennsylvania New 
Readers/Practitioners 
at 4th Literacy Congress 
by Sherry Spencer, Director, Bradford- 
Wyoming County Literacy Program 




Chosen by literacy organ in 
their stales, because of leadership abilities, 
new readers and literacy practitioners del- 
egates from across the country convened in 
Washington, DC in mid-Scplcmbcr to set a 
national literacy agenda for the improve- 
ment of the adult literacy movement. 




Pennsylvania’s New Reader Delegates to 4th 
National Adult Literacy Conf^ress attend 
Town Meeting at Dirksen i?'enate Office 
Building. From left: James Gourley, Adams 
Co. Literacy Council; Pat Wdlams, Susque- 
hanna Co. Volunteer Literacy Council; 
Walter Long, Greater PlL.':burgh Literacy 
Council. 

Representing Pennsylvania's new 
readers at the National Adult Literacy Con- 
gress, the only national conference on lit- 
eracy issues fcM- adult learners, were Pal 
(Coni, on page 2) 
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State Literacy Coalition to Survey F roviders 

“Systemic Reform”-The Adult Education Buzz term for 1993. 

What’s New In the Marketplace 

People and Programs In Pennsylvania A.B.L.E. 

Ella Morin Updates Us on the Homt less Project 
and much more as we all practice cur profession. 



NALS Survey Completed-Now >Vhat? 

TIk National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) conducted by Educational Testing 
Service in Princeton for the U.S. Department of Education is now complete. More th^ 
26,000 individuals across the nation gave more iht n one hour of their lime to participate in 
t'nc survey, performing a scries of applied literacy asks and answering a set of background 
questions on tlieir education, labor force exper ence, reading practices, demographic 
characterisiics, and other topics. 

The results should not be a supri.se to Buzz re aders: Nearly 100 million adults (aged 
16 or older) performed in the two lowest levels oi the survey. 

Individuals in levels 1 and 2 were unlikely to r i.'^pond correctly to challenging literacy 
tasks such as in Prose Literacy (reading and under standing editorials, news stories, poems 
and nelion); Document Literacy (job applicaiior s, payroll forms, transportation sched- 
ules); Quantitative Literacy (arithmetic, balancing a check book, figuring out a lip). 

Level I: Twcnly-nvc percent of the 40 to 4^ million adults scoring in Level 1 (the 
lowest) were immigrants who may have been just learning to speak English; nearly two- 
thirds (62%) had terminated tlieir education licforc tomplcling high school; a third were 65 
years or older. 

Level II: Twenty-five to twenty-eight pcrccn (50 million adults) scored in Level II. 
Their skills were more varied than those pcrfomiin^ in Ixvel I and they were generally able 
to 'ocale information in text, to make low-level inf ircnccs using printed materials, and to 
integrate easily identifiable pieces of information. They could also perform quantitative 
la.sks involving a single operation where the numbci s arc either slated or found easily in the 
text. 

They could also locale a particular inlcrscelion on a street map and enter background 
information on a simple form. 

‘Tm not at risk”. Sixty-six to seventy-five lerccnl in Level 1 and ninely-liiree to 
ninety-seven percent of I-cvcl II fell they did not hav.: a problem and they were able to read 
or write English “well” or “very well”. 

Other Findings: "^Only 9-18% of those in the lowest two groups receive lots of help 
fi om family members or friends. It is possible these oeople have skills which permit them 
to do everyday literacy tasks to a low-lcvel extent. 

♦General Educational Development Test GED) completers scored about the 
same as traditional high school graduates. This helps .tstablish the GED test as truly a“high 

(Cont, on page ) 
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Literacy Congress, Coni. 

Williams, Susquehanna Co. Volunteer Lit- 
eracy Council; James Gourley , Adams Co. 
Literacy Council; and Walter Long, 
Greater Pittsburgh Literacy Council. The 
state practitioner delegate was Sherry 
Spencer, Director of the Bradford-Wyo- 
ming Co. Literacy Program. 

The charge to the delegates was to 
develop a set of goals and action plans to 
achieve those goals. The goals that were 
presented constitute a national literacy 
agenda that has been developed from a 
unique and very important pcrspcctive-ihat 
of new reader leaders and literacy practitio- 
ners working together. Through the Con- 
gress, delegates have forged a network 
which will enable them to return home and 
mobilize other new readers, practitioners, 
and other literacy advocates to begin imple- 
menting the action plans to achieve tlicsc 
goals. The goals focused on topics which 
were set forth in the Proclamation from the 
Second National Adult Literacy Congress: 
Leadership; Literacy and Jobs; Mandatory 
Literacy in Prisons, Employment, and 
Welfare; Literacy and the Family; Transi- 
tion from Basic Skills; Quality Literacy 
Programs; Moving Us Forward: Public 
Awareness and Funding; Support Services 
to New Readers; Voting Rights and Citi- 
zxnship Responsibilities; and English as a 
Second Language. 

As the finale of the Congress, new 
reader delegates read these goals at a Town 
Meeting held in the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. 

The Fourth National Adult Literacy 
Congress was co-sponsored by Laubach 
Literacy Action, Literacy Volunteers of 
America, National Coalition for Literacy, 
National Council ofStalc Directors of Adult 
Education, and Prince George’s County 
Memorial Library. Mrs. Barbara Bush 
served as honorary chair of the Congress. 

Funding for the Pennsylvania del- 
egates’ participation in the Fourth Adult 
Literacy Congress was made possible 
through a grant to Tutors of Literacy in the 
Commonwealth (TLC^ from Laubach Lit- 
eracy Action and the Coors ‘Literacy-Pass 
It On” Campaign. 



NALS Survey, Cent. 

school equivalency” test. 

* Y oung adults scored somewhat lower 
in this literacy survey lower than they did 
in an earlier survey in 1985. 

*Aduits with relatively few years of 
education scored lower than those who had 
completed high schcx)l. 

*Oldcr adults were more likely to 
demonstrate li.mitcd literacy sklllsthan were 
middlcagcd or younger adults. 

*Black, American Inditin/ 

Alaskan Native, Hispanic, and Asian/ 
Pacific Islander adults were more likely 
tlian white adults to perform in the lowest 
two literacy levels. 

*Of all (he racial/cthnic groups, His- 
panic adults reported the fewest years of 
schooling in the country. 

The Pennsylvania specific portion of 
this report is due soon. We arc told that, 
generally, Pennsylvanians in the survey did 
slightly better than the average nationally. 
As soon as Pennsylvania rcsulLs arc re- 
leased we will bring them to you. Vo order 
information about the report call the U. S. 
Printing Office at 1-202-783-3238. 

Career Center 
Hosts International 
Literacy Workshop 

The Metropolitan Career Center, a non- 
profit educational and training agency of- 
fering free programs to low-income Phila- 
delphia residents, recently hosted partici- 
pants to the International Literacy and Edu- 
cation Program Workshop which is coor- 
dinated through the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Literacy Research Center/ 
National Center on Adult Literacy. 

Participants represented a variety of 
African nations including Bangladesh, 
Botswana, Ghana, Namibia, South Africa 
and Tunisia. 




PAACE Seeks 
Nominees for Offices 

Your professional statewide associa- 
tion has four opportunities available for 
persons interested in being nominated for 
office in the Pennsylvania Association for 
Adul t Con tinu ing Educat ion (PAACE). The 
organization is soliciting nominees for the 
offices of 2nd vice-president, secretary, 
lixasurcr and Eastern region representa- 
tive. 

Elections will be held prior to the mid- 
winter conference in February, 1994 at 
which time the newly elected officers will 
be recognized. 

For nomination procedures and more 
information contact PAACE Nominations 
Committee Chaiipcrson Regina Brooks at 
The Connelly Technical Instruction and 
Adult Education Center, 1501 Bedford 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, PA 15219 (412) 338- 
37 1 L 

PAACE is planning some exciting ac- 
tivities and services for members in the 
next few years and this may be an opportu- 
nity for you to get involved wiib your 
professional organization. 



Survey of State Service 
Provision Due Now 

By now, all program directors 
should have received a survey on 
Pennsylvania adult literacy/basic 
skillsservice provision. Penn State’s 
Institute for the Study of Adult 
Literacy is conducting the survey 
with funding provided by PDE un- 
der Section 353. Pennsylvania 2000 
and the Pennsylvania State Coali- 
tion for Adult Literacy are col- 
laborating. The survey will provide 
a summary of service delivery across 
the state. Its results will be used to 
compare service provision with 
Pennsylvania residents’ literacy 
needs and to formulate a call to 
action for legislators, business and 
industry, and other concerned 
groups. 

Dr, Christopher would like to 
remind program directors to fill 
out and return this survey on behalf 
of their organizations as soon as 
po.ssible. If you have not received 
the survey, please contact Dr. Lori 
For lizzi at the Institute for the Study 
of Adult Literacy, Penn Slate Uni- 
versity, 204 Calder Way Suite 209, 
University Park, PA, 16801-4756 
(phone 814-863-3777). Completed 
surveys should be returned to Dr. 
Foriizzi at this address. 





PA DPW provides 
employment and training 
to unemployed parents 

Who Are “Unemployed Parents?” 
Unemployed parents arc pari of a two -parent 
household receiving a special kind of federal 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
One of the parents is unemployed and must 
meet certain work liistory requirements. 

Why Is service to this client group 
being emphasized? Unemployed parents 
have always tven eligible to receive employ- 
ment and training services through the 
Department’s New Directions employment 
and training prt)granis. However, the federal 
Family Support Act of 1^)88 retjuires that 
individuals in 40 percent of the unemployed 
parent households nations j<.ic niusi partici- 
pate in work or education r.ctivities slartiiig 
on OciolK'r 1 , 1 993. This percentage increases 
over the next three years until ii reaches 75 
percent on October 1 , 19%. The penally for 
not reaching this participation rate is the loss 
of as much as $14 million for [)rograms that 
move welfare clients into gainful employ- 
ment. 

What are work and educatitm actisl- 
ties? Work acuvities include internships, on- 
thc-job training and the Community Work 
Experience Program (CWEP). In CWEP, 
public and private non-profit work sites pro- 
vide unpaid w'ork experience to participants. 
Generally, the work site mu.si offer a mini- 
mum of 16 hours per week of work. 

Education activitit’s can be subsiiiutcd 
for woik activities ifthe unemployed paroiil is 
under the age of 25 and has no high sch(H>l 
diploma orGED. Education activities include 
remexiiation, liter.icy, atiult basic education, 
GED preparation aiid English-as-a-sccoiui 
language. 

Who runs this program? In Pennsyl- 
vania, the Department of Public Welfare’s 
County Assistance Offices arrange for w ork 
activities, primarily through the use of CWEP 
work sites. The Job Training Partnership Act 
service delivery areas assist the County As- 
sistance Offices by developing some of the 
CWEP w'ork sites. Most unemployed parents 
are served through CWEP. 

The service delivery areas also provide 
education activities for unemployed parents 
under the age of 25 who have no high school 
diploma or GED. This is done through the 
Single Point of Contact program. 

How can I get more Information? 
Contact your local County Assistance Office, 
Job Training Partnership Act service delivery' 
area, or call the Bureau of Employment and 
Training Programs at 717-787-8613. 

Editor's Note: Our thanks to Chuck 
Ilolhrook, Regional Advisor Section Chief of 
the Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Edu- 
cation (ABLE) for bringing this program to 
our attention. We know many ABLE pro- 
grams are assuming advocacy roles in addi- 
tion to instructional roles and this type of 

o 




DIAL-IN: Electronic 
Communication Is Here 

by Cheryl Harmon, Adult Literacy 
Resource Specialist 

In September, the Bureau of ABLE, 
AdvancE and the Western Pennsylvania Lit- 
eracy Resource Center staff attended a meet- 
ing in Arlington, Virginia for ad.minisiraiors 
and coordinators of stale literacy resource 
centers (SLRC). T3ic meeting w'as sponsored 
by the U. S. Department of Education 
(USDOE) and the National Institute for Lit- 
eracy (NIFL). 

The purpose ol ilic meeting was to assist 
SLRC atlministralors and staff in improving 
the design and operaiion of the centers. Spe- 
cial emphasis in the day and a half meeting 
was on the centers’ comiioncnt functions, 
including infonnation resource sharing, dis- 
semination, c(K)rdination and networking 
amoi'.g the centers. 

A general session wa.s conducted on the 
DIAL-lN; Division of Adult Education and 
Literacy Infomialion Network. It is an elec- 
tronic infophiation exchange system capable 
of receiving, storing and passing along date 
and infonnation among users. It is intended 
to serve a.s a preliminary information network 
iliai will assist DAEL in its administrative 
responsibilities. DIAL-IN is organized by the 
conference areas. A conference is a desig- 
nated area containing infomialion and mes- 
sages available to u.scrs with access to the 
conference. All users have access to the Main 
Conference and each additional conference 
has its defined group of users. Conference 
areas include a national stale directors’ con- 
ference, four regional conferences for sii'le 
directors, a SLRC national conference and a 
slate adult education for the homeless con- 
ference. DIAL-IN eventually may be avail- 
able to K)cai literacy programs. 

The DIAL-IN contractors from Pclavin 
gave an enthusiastic demonstration of the 
capabilities of DIAL-IN including user 
friendly "chats” among multiple users, elec- 
tronic transmission of files (documents, such 
as 353 projects and federal register), which 
can be "zipped” or downloaded, electronic 
mail, bulletins and news. Pennsylvania is 
currently obtaining the necessary equipment 
and training to become part of the DIAL-IN 
.system. 

Readers of the Buzz will sec updates and 
comments about follow up to the SLRC meet- 
ing in future issues. CONFERENCE AT- 
TENDEES: Chepr'l Harmon, Chris Kemp, 
Ella Morin, Don Lunday and Evelyn Werner. 



program is just what we should bring to our 
adult students. Mr. Ilolhrook also makes the 
point that ABLE programs, the county De- 
partments of Welfare and Service Delivery 
Area (SDA ) offices can mutually develop pro- 
cedures to provide 5 -hour tutoring programs 
and benefit j'rorn client:: providing 1 6 -hour 
community service. For more information 
contact the three sources listed, not the ABLE 
Bureau. 
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State Literacy Coalition 
Develops Newsletter, Survey 

ITie Pennsylvania Slate Coalition for 
Adult Literacy (PSCAL) is an organization 
of leaders from a wide variety of public- 
sector and private- sector entities through- 
out ihcCommonwealth with the announced 
mission of fostering leadership in adult 
literacy. 




Bruce Henrlckson discusses publications for- 
mats at recent Pennsylvania State Literacy 
Coalition meeting. 

It serves as a forum for the exchange of 
ideas , and encourages broad-based pariner- 
ships to ensure literacy opportunities for all 
Pennsylvanians so as to promote seIf-suffi- 
c ic nc y and a be tier qual ity of 1 i fe among the 
.state’s functionally illiterate population. 

Because PSCAL is non-profit, non- 
partisan, and an independent organization 
it can address serious issues in literacy 
without being restricted by the regulations 
and red tapeof governmental organizations. 

At its October meeting in Harrisburg 
the State Literacy Coalition heard a report 
from Bruce Hcnrickson, Director of Mar- 
keting and Public Affairs for tiie Pennsyl- 
vania Cable Network. Mr Hcnrickson is 
also chair of the PSCAL Communications 
Committee and announced plans to print 
and distribute a newsletter designed to pass 
information among PSCAL members and 
other Pennsylvania literacy and adult edu- 
cation practitioners. Mr. Hcnrickson indi- 
cates the newsletter will be available soon 
with copies being sent to each Buzz reader. 

Another major activity on behalf of 
improvi ng adult 1 itcracy in Pennsylvania is 
a statewide survey of every individual, or- 
ganization and litcracy/adultcdiication ser- 
vice provider. One of the problems the 
group is encountering is identifying pro- 
grams not funded by federal funds. Data 
will be collected using a survey form and 
using the data from the surveys in develop- 
ing future activities. 

Service Providers will be asked to pro- 
vide information about their administrative 
organization, serv'ices provided to adults, 
home and satellite adult education, funding 
sources, etc. It is hoped all survey recipi- 
ents will be concerned about helping with 
the work of the organization and return the 
completed surveys promptly. 
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What’s New in the Marketplace? 



Good Stories 

It’s logical lo expect reading materials 
of interest to New Readers from New Read- 
ers Press, the publishing arm of Laubach 
Literacy Action in Syracuse and we recently 
received some of their new small, inex- 
pensive, paperback books containing high 
interest materials for “new readers”. 

Sports writing has a limited vocabu- 
lar>', but is certainly an area of interest to 
many adults, especially new readers who 
can feel they “belong” if they keep up on the 
latest scores, trades, etc. Written on the 3- 
5 level, New Readers Press has four new 
books (one each dealing with football: “3rd 
and Goal”; baseball: “Bases Loaded”; bas- 
ketball: “Fast Break”; and boxing: “Lights 
Out”). They are available with rcad-along 
tapes and the set costs $15. 

Folktales: There arc four new addi- 
tions to the "“Timeless Talcs” stories pub- 
lished by New Readers Press and “re-told” 
by Tana Reiff in Lancaster. Tana says she 
feels the appeal of folk talcs to both adults 
and youngsters make them a natural for 
himiiy literacy and she hopes the Timeless 
Talcs scries of stories based upon tradi- 
tional folk talcs will help fill the gap in 
story'lciling materials. Tne four new books 
arc “Adventures” (Tom Thumb, Sinbad, 
etc.), “Tall Talcs” (Paul Bunyan, Pecos 
Bill, etc.), “Talcs of Wonder” (The Firebird, 
the Fountain of Youth, etc.), and “Love 
Stories” (Beauty and the Beast, Romeo and 
Juliet, etc.). Each book is S4.25 with ojT 
accompanying rcad-along tape available 
for $10.50. 

Another Pennsylvania writer for New 
Readers, Ruth Yaffc Radin, has three ex- 
cellent publications available through New 
Readers Press. Wc arc pleased to sec ix>- 
ems for the 1-3 level which re fleet the 
emotions which poetry can stir in readers 
without depending upon advanced vocabu- 
lary. In “Sky Bridges and Other Poems” 
Ms. Radin presents everyday stories in 
poetry (“The Haircut”, “:Thc Waiting 
Room”: “Who are the people who sit in the 
waiting room? Who arc the people who 
look at magazines? Where do they come 
from and what arc they doing here?”, etc.). 

She also has two other poem books 
(“From the Wooded Hill” and “Morning 
Streets”) on the 1-3 level with wonderful 
illustrations sharing each page with one or 
two lines of words. Each of Ruth Radin’s 
books has an accompanying rcad-along tape 
(book-$3-$3.50, tape-$8-$9) 

All of these New Readers Press books 
will help teachers meet their need for good 
literature which can be doled out on an 
individualized basis to retain the interest 




level of adult students while increasing 
their reading skills and interest in learning 
to read better. 

The number for New Readers Press is 
l-8(X)-448-8878. 

Diagnose, Prescribe, 

Monitor? Try ‘'Skill Bank IP" 

There arc lots of computer assisted 
instruction (CAI) programs available and 
some arc useful, especially with adult 
learners who need additional practice oa a 
particular concept, require 24-hour access 
to CAI as in a third-shift workplace literacy 
program, arc in corrections institutions or 
who just seem to gain a high level of mOu' 
vaiion when working in a high-tech class- 
room, 

Wc would like to bring to your atten- 
tion a program which, although expensive 
for a small program, ($375 for a single 
subject disk-thcrc arc 5) should be within 
budget rciich ofmany programs, and which 
really works in a solid instructional mode 
rather than just providing some practice 
and exercises for adult students. 

Skill Bank II is marketed by Skills 
Bank Corporation, 15 Governor’s Court, 
Baltimore, Maryland (800) 725-8428. Ini- 
tially it provides a diagnostic report in each 
of 19 subject areas (Vocabulary Building, 
Math Computation, Punctuation, Using 
Dictionaries and Books, etc.). Instructors 
will be pleased to know the second (pre- 
scription) phase requires more teacher in- 
put than the sales iilcralurc with the system 
implies. Because the Diagnostic Report 
provides a great deal of flexibility and be- 
cause programs generally have lots of 
supplementary materials, the lEP which 
the teacher develops can be somcw’hat tra- 
ditional with considerable enhancement 
from Skills Bank IPs content. 

In the third phase there are seven 
progress reports generated by the com- 
puter. Contcnl of the instructional package 
and thus the progress measures has been 
determined by the test content of 6 nation- 
ally used tests including the GED, the Test 
of Adult Basic Education (TABE) and the 
Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE). 

Documentation is becoming a real 
challenge to adult education programs in 
Pennsylvania and the type of diagnosis, 
prescription (lEP) and progress-testing this 
program provides should be sufficient 
documentation to satisfy the requirements 
of a number of Quality Indicators. Skills 
Bank II will run on MS-DOS (IBM), 
Macintosh or Apple II systems. Demon- 
stration disks arc available and, if your 
program hasacccss to computers, this might 
be worth a look. 



Monograph Highlights 
Research in Strategies 
for Lifelong Learning 

Penn State’s Institute for the Study of 
Adult Literacy recently completed Project 
Li fcl ong Lcam ing, a major i niiiaii ve aimed 
at improving adult literacy and lifelong 
learning. Funded by the U. S. Depai'tmcnl 
of Education, Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement (OERI), the project 
is designed to inform people aboutsuccess- 
ful strategics that will help achieve Naional 
Education Goal 5: Adult Litcmcy and 
Lifelong Learning. The research frame- 
work for the project and the strategies iden- 
tified by project staff are described in the 
monograph, Research Background for 
Project Lifelong Learning: Five Strategies 
for Achieving National Education Goal 5. 

Project Lifelong Learning identified 
five key strategics to help adulLS become 
lifelong learners. Tlic strategics, in brief, 
arc: 1) meet the needs of the Icamcr; 2) 
develop support for lifelong learning; 3) 
accommodate Icamcr differences in the 
program; 4) develop higher order skills; 
and 5) enable learners to use all language 
processes in their lives. The authors ex- 
plain in detail the strategics and substralcgics 
and how the strategics were chosen. The 
strategics, which can be adapted to many 
programs, are based on current research 
and interviews with a 1 5-mem ber advisory 
panel and 25 other nationally recognized 
cxpcrLs in the field of adult literacy and 
lifelong learning. 

The monograph also includes an cx- 
tendve rcsccirch bibliography and dcscrilx’s 
producls-public service announcements, 
documentary and staff development videos 
and User’s Guidcs-dcvclopcd for the 
project. 

Research Background for Project 
Lifelong Learning: Five Strategies for 
Achieving National Education Goal 5 by 
Lori A. Forli/.z.i, Priscilla S. Carman and 
Eunice N. Askov is available from the 
Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy for 
$30 postpaid. For more information, con- 
tact the Institute at (814) 863-3777 or 204 
Caldcr Way, Stc. 209, University Park, PA 
16801-4756. 
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A Successful Workplace 
Literacy Program 

by Dr. Manuol A. Gonzalez 
Director of Adult Literacy, 
Northampton Community College 
TlicNorthamptonCommunily College 
Adult Literacy E>cpartmcni coniinuc.s to 
provide successful workforce literacy pro- 
grams to local companies in Northampton 
and Monroe counties. The monies for these 
programs are provided by PDE. 

An outstanding example of a success- 
ful workforce literacy program was held at 
the Sure Fit Company in Bethlehem, PA 
The company employs many people whose 
primary language is not English. The lan- 
guage barrier can cause communication 
k'tv-cen supervisors and employees to be 
diflicult, if not impossible. Therefore, the 
need for the establishment of an English as 
a Second language (ESL) class was appar- 
ent to the company management. Enroll- 
ment was high and attendance was steady 
throughout Uic fall. Enrollment fell in Janu- 
ary Krause of overtime opportunities for 
some of the deparunents within the com- 
panv . However, eight v/omcn continued to 
attend class, giving up the opportunity to 
work overtime and to cam additional money. 

C'ertificaics were given to the eight 
v.omen who faithfully attended the six 
month course. The corporate director of 
hunran resources, Kenneth Guerin, ad- 
dressed the employees, thanking them for 
their commitment and dedication to the 
program.Twosupcrvi.sors were also present 
to witness the ceremony and congratulate 
their employees for their accomplishments. 
The group continued the celebration by 
ha\mg dinner at the Portuguese Cafe. The 
ccMiipany president, Mr. BcrtShlcnsky. w'lio 
was not able to attend the event, invited the 
recipients of certificates to his office to 
extend his congratulation.s and to have his 
picture taken with them. 

for a program to be as successful as 
this, llic company management tc^iin must 
diMnonsuaie commitment to the program. 
This outward dcmon.su'aiion of support will 
encourage thcircmployees to continue im- 
proving their ctlucational abilities. 

Thank you SurcFit for your continued 
suppt^ri! 

Family Literacy Books 
Available for Latinos 

The ASPIRA Asscx:ialion has available 
a nuinKr of books designed to assist Latino 
parents to help their children and take full 
advantage of the educational opportunities 
available to them. 

Making the Most of Your Child’s 
Education: A Guide for Parents; Making 
the Most oJ* Your Child’s Education; More 
T( Ics for Parents; and Making the Most 
of Your Child’s Education: What About 
College? arc all available for S5 each from 
the ASPIRA As.s(x:ialion, U 12 I6lh Street, 
N\V, Suite 240, Washington, DC 20036. 
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About People and Programs in 
Pennsylvania Adult Education 



As more and more BUZZ readers 
contribute more and more information 
whichisirnportanttoour readers in ABE/ 
G EDI ESL and Literacy, we find space in 
our newsletter to be a problem. To keep 
our budget reasonable, we must limit the 
number of pages in eadh issue to 8 or 10, 
On the other hand, we do encourage each 
of you to let us know of interesting events 
and exemplary programs so we can bring 
the news to our 3,000 readers in Pennsyl- 
vania Adult Basic and Literacy Education 
(ABLE). 

To meet the demand of increased In- 
formatio : from the field and our re.^pon- 
sibillty to keep our readers informed, we 
are initiating a new feature in which we 
bring you vignettes and short write-ups 
about People and Programs in Pennsyl va- 
niaABLE. 

# in Carlisle. ESL Instructor Phoebe 
Bookamer organized a square dance as a 
concluding activity to enable her ESL stu- 
dents to participate in a unique U.S. activity 
vv hich not only applies language skills, but 
integrates those skills with the movement 
of dance. Submitted by John C. Foster, 
Director of Adult Education. Carlisle Area 
Sclu)ol District. 

^ in Fishktmn (eastern North Philadel- 
phia), Amelia Belardo-Cox has been ap- 
pointed the new director at the Lutheran 
Scltlcmcni House Women’s Program. Ms. 
Belardo-Cox has over 7 years of experi- 
ence in .social work and human services 
administration including serving as Assis- 
Uint Director in settlement house manage- 
ment in Richmond. Virginia and Director 
for Transition Job Training Programs at 
Harrisburg Area Community College. She 
replaces Carol Goertzel w'ho is now widi 
the Philadelphia Housing Authority. 

* Daniel Cinti came to the United States 
from Argentina in 1989 and found commu- 
nication with prospective ennployers al- 
most impossible because of his limited 
English proficiency. He enrolled in the 
Luzerne County Community College’s 
Adult Literacy Training Program 
(ALTA) and studied as an English as a 
Second Language (ESL) and computer as- 
sisted design student. ALTA Coordinator 
Peg RLsch says one of die keys to Dan’s 



success was his motivation. Dan Cinti is 
now a designer/drafter for the Strick Cor- 
poration in Berwick and was recently writ- 
ten up on the company’s newsletter and the 
local newspaper. 

Thanks to ALTA Director Pat 
Santacroce for bringing this to our atten- 
tion. 

* The Incarnation IHM Center in 
Philadelphia has enabled hundreds of im- 
migrants to start a productive new life in the 
U.S. Sister Mary Ellen Eckardt writes us 
of an especially successful adult student 
Thuhuyen Nguyen from Vietnam who 
enrolled in the HIM Center in OIney (Phila- 
delphia) to study English and attended 
classes at the Commu nity College of Phila- 
delphia. She graduated with highest honors 
with a 3.95 average and is continuing her 
education at the School of Pharmacy at 
Temple University. 

* Goodw'ill Literacy Initiative (GLI) (for- 
merly Pittsburgh Literacy Initiative of 
Goodwill Industries) offers a number of 
ABE/GED and vocational training pro- 
grams. Recently 20 adult students and tv/o 
GLI staff members visited the Carnegie 
Museum to observe and learn about the 
earth in connection with their GED science 
preparatory class. According to VISTA 
volunteer Vicki Zeitner,whoorga uzcd the 
field trip, the adult learners appreciated 
what they saw with a different perspective 
than when they were children visiting with 
school groups. As GLI student Elvira 
Morris explained, ’T was more interested 
this lime. Being a young kid, you just want 
to run around.” 

Our thanks to GLI Director Judith 
Aaronson for bringing this to our attention. 
^ 1989 Adult Basic Education Success 
Student Inez Ortiz gave the commence- 
ment address at Mary wood College in J une. 
Inez was honored by President Bush in 
1989 and is now a senior at College 
Miscricordia. She is a former adult student 
of the Bradford-Wyoming Counties Lit- 
eracy Council. 

Do you have an adult student or exem- 
plary pro gram developmentyou would like 
to tell our readers about? Write us at Box 
2 14 /Troy. PA 16947. 
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Regional Staff Development Centers j 



Region 1: Bootsle Barbour, Coordinator (814) 454-4474 

The focus on the Region \ Staff Development Office has been in 
designing tyetr Staff Training Program that takes into consideration all the 
different levels of training needs in the area. 1 992-93 was a successful and 
productive first year of the project. This office has received a lot of good 
feedback and ideas. We are using tliese ideas to change and grow in 
directions that will best serve Region #1 . 

A succinct needs assessment with a stamped return envelope has Ixjcn 
sent to approximately 500 adult educators in the Region. We hojx* that this 
brief convenient format will he more “user friendly” and we will see a 
greater return than last yeai\ A follow-up phone survey will also be 
conducted. 

One of the activities planned for this year is a scries of Friday sc minars 
directed tow'ard the specific needs of Program Administrators. Not only 
will the training be relevant, but the seminars w'ill give administrators a 
chance to meet on a regular ba.sis. The first of these seminars will N: held 
on November 5ih at tlic David Mead Inn in Mcadvillc, ?A. Tlic topic of iJiis 
working seminar is “Grant Writing for Adult Education Administrators” 
and will be presented by Ms. Terry Ballcn. 

Adult educators enjoyed the “Literacy Across the Conv.mmity” 
Workshop on September 17, 1993. It was presented by a cooperative effort 
from the Staff Development Project, Erie County Library System, Gannon 
University, and the Eric Times Publishing Company. All communities 
have many institutions that have an input into adult literacy, working w'ilh 
these institutions has been very succcs.sful. This workshop will be an 
annual event, 

Penn-Ohio Nine will be held November 19-20, 1993 ai the Sheraton 
Inn, in Mars, PA. The focus is “Indicators of Pmgriim Qualiiy - An Aucmpi 
to Achieve Accountability or Jusi Another Fad.^”. The Friday featured 
speaker will be Dave Speights, Editor of Report on Literacy Programs, 
Washington’s Insider Newsletter. The Saturday Carousel sessions have 
always been a highlight of the Conference. 

On November 6. 1993, Mr. Bill Doan, Director of Theater at Gannon 
University will present a lively bicakfasl workshop for Volunteer Tutors, 
“Motivating the Adult Students”, 'fhis w'ill be held at the Center for Adult 
Education, Ene, PA. 

November 20, 1993 “Creative Problem Sol ving: Active Learning in 
an Adult Cla.ssroom” featuring Mr. Bill Doan. This one day hands on 
workshop will be for Classroom lp-"-uctors. This will be held at the 
Avalon Inn, Erie, PA. 

Any questions or ideas for Region 1. please call Bootsic Barbour at 
814-454-4474. 



Region 9: Diane Inverse, Coordinator; (215) 875-6602 

For 1993- ’94 Region #9, the Mayor’s Commission on Literacy 
(MCOL) is working on some new objectives for staff development. 
Staff development workshops will be offered in a series forrr 'h 

scries will provide customized workshops to address I’nc nee ic 

of the five distinct areas of cxperii.se within adult education pro^... ,..ns: 
administrators, intermediate to experienced educators (those with 
more than three years in the field of adult education), beginning to 
inicnncdiaie educators (those with less than three years in the field of 
adult education), English as a Second Language educators and volun- 
teer tutors. Plans for these workshops arc ba.s'xl on the results of the 
needs assessment. 

In addition to thestaff development scries, the MCOL will oversee 
many other projects. Action research activities in the form of a 
mentoring program will give participants the opportunity ic^ investigate 
relationships between practitioner inquiry and .staff dcvelopincni. 
Deadline for the participant’s application is due on November 5, 1993. 
Tuition reimbursement will provide for professional growth and inde 
pendent study for staff members of PDE funded programs. The 
technical assistance activities will allow for customized staff develop- 
ment of former 353 Project activities through technical assistance 
provided in the form of special educational materials for educators and 
administrators. Applications for tuition reimbursement and technical 
assistance activities have been sent to all Region #9 PDE funded 
programs. 

So, this year also proves to be another exciting and bu.sy yeai. 
More information will follow as the year progresses. If vnu have any 
questions give Diane C. Inverse a phone call (215) 875 oo02. 
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Region 3: Joyce P. Kerrick, Director; M. Jane Doualhy, 
Coordinator; Rebekah Flanagan, Technical Assistant; 
Bridget Duggan, Administrative Assistant. 

Phono 1-800-458-2050, ext. 7864 or 961-7834 or 7864. FAX 
Number 1-961-7858 

Hello to all What .s the Buzz? readers. Region 3 has been working 
very diligently Litis summer and fall to keep our programs informed of all 
the excellent training activities tltal have taken place around the state. 

Jane Douaihy rcjrcscnlcd Region 3 at the Summer Institute on 
Evaluation and A.sscssmcni. She has materials available for loan if you 
were unable to attend, Donald Banks from the Mary wood College pwograin 
represented Region 3 at the Institute on Adult Learning Theory. He also 
brought back materials for Region 3 programs to share. Call the office if 
you are interested in using any of these. 

Our revised Needs Assessment w’as sent to all pc()ple on our mailing 
list recently, Plca.se fill out your copy and return it to Jane as soon as 
possible. TTiis will help us plan training for the rest of the year. 

The Region 3 Advisory Council met at LJC in August to help design 
the revi.scd needs as.scssmcnl and to discuss the options available for the 
1993-94 program year. Tuition reimbursement money is available again 
this year. Contact the office to obtain application forms. 

Our first training activity was held on August 31, 1993 at UC. Ms. 
Lillian DcLeo from I U # 19 presented a workshop on portfolio assessment. 
Shcgaveiis many goc^didcasand lolsofpractical ways to sctupancffcciivc 
assessment program for adult leamcrs. 

Technical assisltincc and teacher action research are two ways thalthc 
regional center can help the local programs. Call to gei more information. 
The counties in Region 3 arc Bradford, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Sullivan, 
Su.squchajina, Wayne and Wyoming. If your program is located in Region 
3 and you arc not receiving infomialion from u.s, please call and let us know 
so that wc can add you to our daiaba.se. 

Region 7: Jane DItmars, Coordinator; (215) 758-6347 
Information Fair 

rnly-fivccducalors from Region 7 gathered at Tri- Valley Literacy’s 
Staff *-■' vclopmeni Center at Lehigh for the September Kickoff event. 
After a welcome to all paj licipanLs, Board Members and Program Directors 
from the region were introduced. 

TTic statewide plan for staff development was reviewed, and maps and 
addresses o f the eight other regions were presen led . There was aji overv ic w 
of the 1 8 progra-is wi tliin Region 7. and charts of die make-up and location 
of each center. Samples of new materials were examined by Uic parlici- 
piuits, and new computer software was demonstrated. 

A goal for tliis year is to link the remaining Region 7 programs to the 
Staff Development Center via modem. Richard Silvius of the Computer 
Center at Lehigh University has joined 1 ri-V’allcy Staff as our computer 
assistant for the 1993-94 grant year. La.siyear, Rich wrote the Guide to the 
N'ebvork Server for us. 

Now' ... he is ready to make site v isits to install their mcxlems and to 
instruct educators in how to send and receive electronic mail. 

Workforce Education 

On Wednesday. November 17, a live, interactive teleconference will 
be held at Lehigh from 2-4 pm. The program, entitled “New Opportunities 
in Workforce Education” will feature representatives from the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, the AFL-CIO, the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. and loaders from business and posLsecondary education. 

This program is co-sponsored by The College Board and the PBS 
Business Channel. Registration forms for this event will he sent with the 
November Region 7 newsletter. Save the date! 

Advisory Board 

Tri-Vallcy Literacy welcomes three new members to the Advisory 
Board: Dr. Manuel Gonzalez of Northampton Community College: Mary 
Schmidt of Reading Area Communiiy College; and Nancy Walters, 
ProJeCi of Easton. These individuals will attend monthly meetings at 
which Staff Development issues arc discussed and activities are planned. 

Many thanks are extended to our pilot year Advisory Board: Joan 
Brei.sch, Wendy Bridal, Twila Evans, Lauren Gigucre, Linda Marlin, 
Pedro Medina, Dr. Linda McCro.ssan, who have ALL agreed tosiay on the 
board for anotlicr year. We thank these educators for their dedication! 



Adult Education for the 
Homeless - Conference 
Report and Project Update 

by E!!a Morin, Project Coordinator 

The stale coordinators for the Adult 
Education for the Homeless Program 
(AEHP) met with the United States Depart- 
ment of Edu- 
cation project 
directors Sep- 
tember 26-28 
in Hot 

Springs, Ar- 
kansas. This 
meeting pro- 
vided an op- 
portunity for 
the state coor- 
dinators to 
discuss their 
projects and to 
receive information from the Project Offic- 
ers ofUSDOE. 

The meeting opened with the USDOE 
officers’ prcscniaiion of die highlights of 
the Pelavin Associates report on the out- 
comes of the first years of the homeless 
education project. The state coordinators 
discussed the findings as reported and made 
rccommcndaliciisconccming the informa- 
tion in the report. The final report will be 
published and made available within the 
next few months. 

The slate c(K)rdinators reported on the 
sUitus of their projects focusing on promis- 
ing practices, results, curricula, collabora- 
tion, public relations, staff development 
and special populations w'ithin the home- 
less population. States that have developed 
curricula arc making them available to odi- 
ers free or at cost. Several states reported 
collaborating in staff development and share 
workshops across slate lines. 

A great deal of work has been done in 
the months since the first suue directors’ 
meeting in February, 1993. 

The conference concluded with infor- 
mation about the Interagency Council on 
the Homeless (iCH) meetings that arc cur- 
rently being conducted across the country. 
These forum.s arc convened at the direction 
of President Clinton who signed an execu- 
tive order on May 19 that requires ‘'Federal 
member agencies acting through the 
Interagency Council on the Homeless, es- 
tablished under title II of the vSlcwart B. 
McKinney Homeless AssisUince Act, lto| 
develop a single coordinated Tcderal plan 
for breaking the cycle of existing homeless- 
ness and for preventing future homeless- 
ness’*. The plan will recommend initiatives 
and redirection of current funding. The 
President’s directive and its mission have 
direct bearing on tlic education component 
of the Act, We who arc involved in educat- 
ing the homeless need to make sure that 
education docs not gel lost in all the other 
components of meeting the needs of the 
O 



PENN-JERSEY CANCELLED 

We have received word from the 
Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy 
Education (ABLE) the traditional 
conference held in conjunction with 
adult educators from New Jersey will 
not be held this year (1993-94). The 
cancellation was due to the inability to 
arrange a mutually acceptable date. 



homeless individual, but larger than our 
own personal agenda is the agenda for our 
students. Education is the tool that the 
homeless can use to build themselves a 
more stable and productive future. 

The materials I received at the confer- 
ence will be passed on to the stale’s two 
adult literacy resource centers. Hopefully 
those of you directly involved in 
Pennsylvania’s AEHP can make use of 
them. It is also my hope that we will be able 
to compile among ourselves in the state 
materials that we C4in adapt and use in our 
own homeless educational programs. A 
number of 3.53 projects completed in the 
last fcw'yc;u'S('anaisobc used in the home- 
less education projects. Additionally, 
agencies that have programs not fundal 
directly by this grant but serving the home- 
less can make use of these materials. 

On a closc-to-homc note regarding our 
project, here is some information: 

The fifteen agencies receiving the 
Stewart B. McKinney funds enrolled 598 
sUidonis bctw'cen February and August for 
a total of 4,972 in.structional hours. The 
cducai(^rs and the shelter personnel worked 
togeilicr to meet the needs and goals of the 
clients. Cl tents included single adult males, 
recovering drug and alcohol abusers, and 
familicsw’ith youngchildrcn. Also,insomc 
areas, there are increasing numbers of refu- 
gee's froni such places as Bosnia, Somalia, 
and Iraq. The diversity of the population 
being served and their differing needs man- 
date a Icamcr-ccnlcrcd and learner-devel- 
oped curriculum. 

Pennsylvania’s AEHP will continue 
for another year. During that time, the state 
projeclscan developandadaptcurricula for 
their clients’ individual needs and goals. 
Tho.se of us involved in the project will 
continue to work together in order to pro- 
vide the assistance our participants need in 
order to meet their goals as well as the 
nation’s goal to end homelessness. We edu- 
cators realize the power of education and 
we need to inform everyone about how 
education can work to end hornclcssncssby 
giving people the knowledge they ncc^j 
about themselves and how to work in the 
world. One shelter manager noted that resi- 
dents who participated in an educational 
program are less likely to rclun'. to the 
shelter. Lxt’s assume that education made 
the difference. We do have the opportunity 
through this program to work to break the 
cycle and to prevent future homelessness. 




Read Any Good TV Lately? 

by Chris Kemp, Western Pennsylvania 

Adult Literacy Resource Center 

Captioning turns television into an- 
othcropportunily to read! Whilecaplioning 
originally provided access to popular pro- 
gramming for people with hearing impair- 
ments, captioning has been found useful to 
literacy and ESL programs. Networks cur- 
rently carry more than 750 captioned hours 
of programming per week; over 5,000 home 
videos are captioned; and more captioning 
is promised as cable companies begin cap- 
tioned program production. 

Until recently, a separate decoder was 
needed to open the dosed caption. ‘The 
Television Decoder Circuitry Act of 1990 
(Public Law 1 0 1 -43 1) requires that all new 
TV sets measuring 13 inches or larger di- 
agonally that arc made after July 1, 1993, 
for sale in the United States, have built-in 
computer chips making them capable of 
receiving anddisplaying captions.” (SHHH 
Journal, Scpt./Oct. 1993) Sets will differ on 
case-of-acccss-lo and rcadability-of on 
screen menus and remote controls. Sets 
meeting the mandated standards carry the 
statement, “This television receiver provides 
display of television closed captioning in 
accordance with Section 15, 119 of the 
FCC rules.” 

Ccnual Susquehanna I U 16 developed 
a 353 project entitled “Closed Caption 
Application for Adult Literacy Students”. 
The abstract appears in the 1992 bstract 
Book and the report may l)C borrowed from 
The Western Pennsylvania Adult Literacy 
Resource Center or from AdvancE. For 
more information about dosed captioning 
call WPALRC, 1.800-446-5607 ext, 216. 

Western Pennsylvania Adult Literacy 
Resource Center’s address is 5347 William 
Flynn Highway (Route 8), Gibsonia, PA 
15044. 



“What's the .Buzz?", Pennsylvania’s 
Adult Basic Education Dissemination 
Newsletter, is prepared and distributed 
by Adult Education Linkage Services, Box 
214, Troy, PA 16947 under funding 
provided through the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education from the Adult 
Education Act, Section353. i us distributed 
without charge to practitioners of adult 
basic and literacy education in 
Pennsylvania for the months September 
through June. No endorsement of the 
news-letter contents by PDE nor USDOE 
should be inferred. Adult Education 
Linkage Services is an Equal Opportunity 
employer. 
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I It*s A Paid" 

Remember: Contact yom regional staff development 
center for more information about center-sponsored events. 
For the name and address of your regional center, see the 
September issue of ‘^What’s the Buzz?”. 

NOVEMBER, 1993 

1: Region 7; Suff Development Center Advisory Board meeting; 
Noon ' 2 p.m. Fogclsville, 215*758-6347. 

3: Region 9 Staff Development Basic Tutor Training; 1:30-4:30; 
5:30-8:30 p.m., 215-875-6602. 

3- 6: 44th Annual Conference of the Orton Dyslexia Society; New 
Orleans. Contact: Tlie Orton Society, 8600 LaSalle Rd., 382 Chester 
Bldg., Baltimore, MD 21286 (410) 296-0232. 

4- 6: Council for Adult and Experiential L^,aming International 
Conference, New Orleans. Call Council at (312) 922-5909. 

5 : Region 9 Staff Develonment Center; Co llaborativ e Learning and 
.Adult Education; 9 a.m.-4p.m. (2l5)-875-6602. 

6: FALL WORKSHOP. PDE BUILDING, HARRISBURG. 

6: ESL Tutor Training; 9:30-12:30. Region 9 Staff Development; 
215-875-6602. 

lO: Region 9 Staff Development Basic Tutor Training; 1:30-4:30, 
5:30-8:30, 215-875-6602. 

11-12: Marketing Solutions to Attract Adult Learners; seminar 
presented by the Office of Adult Learning Services (OAl>S), College 
Board — Washington, DC. Contact OALS, 45 Columbus Avenue, 
New York. NY 10023-6992; (212) 713-8101. 

13: Reg ion 9 Staff Dev elopment Center ESLTutorTraining’ 9:30- 
12:30 and 1:00-4:00; 215-875-6602. 

15- 16: Building Partnerships for Workforce Education; Washington, 
DC. Seminar presented by OALS. (212) 713-8101 

16- 17: Building Partnerships with Professional and Trade 
Associations; Washington, DC. Seminar presented by OALS; 212- 
713-8101. 

16-17: Dallas (along with AAACE Conference); Futures Planning 
for Continuing l^ofessional Education and Training. 

17: Region 9 Staff Development Basic Tutor Training; 1:30-4:30, 
5:30-8:30; 215-875-6602. 

17; Region 5 Staff Development pro gram; Regional Corrections In- 
Service; Cresson. Contact Randy Varner (717) 248-4942. 

17: New Opportunities in Workforce Education, video conference; 
2-4 p.m. Region 7 staff development center teleconference; 215 -758- 
6347. 

18: Tutors of Literacy in the Commonwealth (TLC) Meeting - 
Danville. 

18- 20: American Association for Adult and Continuing Education 
(AAACE) 1993 Adult Education Conference; Dallas. TX. ’’Winds of 
Change: Oppx)rtunitics and Challenges for Adult Education.” Contact 
AAACE, 2101 Wilson Blvd., Suite 925, Arlington, V A 22201 (703) 
522-2234. 

19: Region 9 Staff Development Center; 9 a.m. - 4 :(K) p.m. 
Collaborative Learning and Adult Educalion,( 2l5)-875-6602. 

19: Statewide Conference on the Homeless; Drexel University. Call 
Mayor’s Commission on Literacy, (215) 875 6602. 

19- 20: 9th ANNUAL PENN -OHIO Adult Education Con fere • ■; 
Sheraton Inn, Mars, PA. Call Bootsie Barbour (814) 454 4474. 

20: Region 9 Staff Development Center; Gateway Training; 9:30- 
12:30; 1:004:00, (215)875-6602. 

20: Region 9 Staff Development Center; GED Training; 9:30- 
12:30, (215) 875-6602. 

DECEMBER, 5993 

1 4: National Reading Conference, 43rd Annual Meeting; Charleston, 
SC. Call (312) 329-2512. 

3: Region 9 staff development center; Collaborative Learning and 
Adult Education; 9 a.m. to 4 p.m.; (215) 875-6602. 

3-7: American Vocational Association Conference; Nashville; 
Contact Hiram J. Spurlin (904) 488-2730. 

6: Region 7 Staff Development Center advisory board meeting; 
12:00-2 p.m.; Fogclsville, 215-758-6347. 

1 1 : Region 9 Staff Developmeiu Center; Gateway Training; 9:30- 
12:30,(215)875-6602. 

11-13: American Reading Forum, Sanibcl Islafid, FL. ComactTcrry 
Bullock, (513) 566-1765. 

ERjcP^geS 



fi SE CTION 353 SPECIfiL PROIECT REPORT 

Learn Together: Activities for Parents and Children 

This Section 353-funded project is a re-do of an earlier project in 
Family Literacy completed in 1989 by the Center for Literacy in Phila- 
delphia. 

Tana Reiff, project director for Nev/ Educational Projects, Inc. in 
Lancaster, has put together a set of 75 “fun, easy, and educational 
activities for adults and children to do together.” Rather than spend hours 
producing worksheets and planning aduli/children projects in Family 
Literacy, we recommend a look at “Learn Together”. 

One of the advantages of using materials produced with Adult 
Education Act funding is the availability of the material at no costand the 
lack of a copyright which enables the adult educator to make as many 
copies of the materials as necessary. Ms. Reiff has capitalized on this 
concept and makes available master sheets such as that below. 

TTie worksheets in “Learn Together” are divided into four sections: 
Pre -reading (concepts such as sizes, shapes, colors, pencil, and paper); 
Reading Activities (learning the alphabet, phonics, game-like lessons); 
Writing Activities (family writing activities, creativity); and Math Ac- 
tivities (comprehensive basic math skills with game-like presentations). 

The activities in this program range from pre-school to grade 3 and 
are introduced in the same sequence as they are taught in school. The 
Leader’s Guide which accompanies the worksheets suggests varying 
settings and methods for family members, tutors and teachers including 
group and onc-on-onc activities. 

As with all Secuon 353 special project materials, “Lcam Together” 
is available on a frcc-loan basis from AdvancE (1-800-992-2283) and 
Western Pennsylvania Adult Literacy Resource Center (1-800-446- 
5607). 



Sound of G- 


-Project #98-1046 


Why? To help your child understand the soft and hard sounds of t?. 


What? pencil 




Sight Words list (#28) 




How? Remember: If the lette i 


rg IS followed by e, /. or .v, it has a “soft 


sound." If the letter i; is followed by any other letter, it has a ”h.ard 


sound." 




1. Read each word below with vour child 

2. Beside each word there is an j {'or the soft sot nd) and a <7 (for 


the hard sound).’ 




3. Have your child circle the sound (/or 9 ) tl^att *.c letter (; 


represents. 




4. Use words with the letter^ from the Sight Words hst m Acti\sl • 


^#28 or use any other g words you can fmd to ,‘»dd to the Int 
Write them on tlic other side of this paper or or. ott'cr pare'. 


1 - 901 J 


g 


2 . gum j 


g 


3. cage J 


9 


4. gym J 


g 


5. gas j 


g 


6 . giant J 


g 


7. gentlo j 


g 


8 . page j 


g 


9. magic j 


g 


10 . bridge j 


g 


1 1 . goal J 


g 


12 . angel j 


g 


!3. guitar j 


g 


1 4 orange J 


g 


1 5. gem j 


g 
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The 1993 Fall 
Workshops: “Terrific!” 

“I look upon the Fall Workshops as a 
beginning/' said Dr. John Christopher, 
Director of the Bureau of Adult Basic and 
Literacy Education (ABLE) in his intro- 
ductory remarks at the Harrisburg Fall 
Workshop. “This is our first activity of the 
ycar-the kickoff-and we bring you the 
best in presenters and book vendors to 
assist each of you to begin your programs 
on behalf of adult learners in Pennsylvania. 

More and more administrators, coun- 
selors, teachers and tutors in adult basic and 
literacy education throughout the state 
evidently agree with Dr. Christopher and 
this year’s attendance at the fall workshops 
surpassed the past few years. At the first 
workshop in Pittsburgh there were 175 at- 
tendees; at Erie, nearly 1(X); at Cahrini 
College outside f^hiladelphia 130 and at 
Harrisburg 2(X). Considering the payments 
for alicnding the workshops come out of 
each individual program’s budget, the high 
attendance cmphasi/.cs the importance 
which program administrators and llicir 
staffs arc placing upon profcssicmal devel- 
opment. 

As w'C noted in our pre- workshop issue 
in October, the topics dealt with covered a 
wide range of concerns, interests and needs 
for ;hc adult educators present. The ideal 
would be for “What’s the Buzz?” to expand 
to a 20-pagc issue in which we could bring 
you highlights of each of the 10 excellent 
presentations. However, we also live with 
budget constraints so wc will bring you 
comments and information from some se- 
lected workshop sessions beginning in this 
issue with a presentation dealing with 
Quality Indicators (see p. 3). I know wc 
echo the positive feelings which wc heard 
'xpressed at each of the 4 workshops when 
^ (Coni. p. .3) 
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IN THIS ISSUE ... 

News From Regkjnal Staff Development Centers 
Now Is the Time For the GED 
A “What’s The Buzz?” Reader Poll 
Doing Action Research? Howto get published 
A 1993 Fall Workshop presentation: Quality indicators 
see you next year 





At the Erie Fall Workshop, from left: Dan Tempestinl, Adult Education Administration, Erie 
School District, Dr. John Christopher, Director, Bureau of Adult Bask and Literacy Education 
(.\BLE),Don Lunday, Special ProjectsSupervisor, ABLE Bureau, Helen Hall, Coordinator for 
the 1993 Fall Workshops and John Zhong, ABLE Bureau Regional Adviser. 

The Erie Adult Education Program began In 1969 and was one of the first In Pennsylvania. It 
serves approximately 1,000 adult students each year. 




At thf Cahrini College/Phliadelphla Fall 
Workshop: left, Kathy Kline, Region B staff 
development center coordinator at Cabrlnl, 
Don Lunday, and Dr. John Christopher. 




At the Harrisburg Fall Workshop Cheryl 
Ha rmon, Adult Literacy Resource Specialist, 
discusses mateHals available from the state 
adult literacy resource collection. 
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Literacy Corps a 
‘4 earning KxpKTience'' 

by Krista Lundy, Literacy Corps Class 
Member, Lock Haven University. 

'Fhc Literacy Corps class that I am 
taking at Lock Haven University is a new l> 
developed class. I rcmeml>.ir last spring 
when I was signing up for my fall classes, 

I needed one more class to complete my 
schedule. I was beginning to panic w hen I 
couldn’t find a class that was of interest to 
me and that I could take at night. Then one 
day, I was entering my audio-visual class 
and I nouced an adveili.scmcnl for a new' 
class. It was called the Literacy Corps. It 
was going to Uain college students how to 
be tutors for adults who are enhancing their 
learning .skills. Wowd This is for me, I 
thought. I always wanted to be a tutor for 
adults, but 1 coul< never find the time. 
Well, this was my .hancc. 

Fall quickly came and scho(d started 
up once again at Lock Haven University. I 
was e:<cited about classes starting and es- 
pecially for one class in particular-Thc 
Literacy Corps class. The class met and the 
professor explained to us what exactly we 
would be doing. The requirements were 
this: to be trained as a tuU)r and then we 
would be matched with an adult who w'c 
had to spend 40 hours working with. Now, 
of course there arc lots of different types of 
adults with various learning styles and goals 
in mind. The profcs.sor explained to us the 
different opportunities that were available 
for us to choose from. There arc adults in 
prisons who arc working toward their G ED 
and then there arc adults wiio come the 
Adult Development Center to w'ork on sk il Is 
for their GED, just brushing up on certain 
skills, and to learn life .skills that are crucial 
for cvcrydiiy living. 

Enthusiasm and excitement arc words 
llial do.sctibc what I fell when 1 rcali/cd 
what a difference 1 would be making m 
someone’s life. After I met die adult dial I 
would be working with, iind w-c talked 
about what we were going to work on, 1 
realized how much of a learning experience 
this was going lo be for me and lor my 
.student. I’m sure this cxf/criencc with 
Literacy Corps is going to help me grow as 
a teacher and as a person. 

The Literacy Corps can be successful 
in other collcge.s as well. Many college 
students arc willing to help, but finding 
lime besides school is always a problem, 
but with Literacy Corps, college students 
are helping, gaining experience, learning, 
and filling il all into their school schedules. 
It really is terrific! i highly recommend 
impicincnling a Literacy Corps in othei 
colleges and universities. 

F.diun ' sr\(nv Coordinator (tf i hr Ia>( k 
UiiM n I iurar\ ('(nps is Urh Burrin\ \ 

o 




! he Abstracts Are Coming! 

I ho AbsU'acts Booklet with in form n 
tion alx)ut ifw' more ‘ban 1(K) Section 
Special Projects completed duri.n^' 1992*93 
is nearly complete and. according to Adult 
Liicrac}' Resource Specialist Chcr>l 
Hamion, will be distributed to all program 
directors by the end of January, 1994. 

Section 353 Special Projects cover a 
wide range of topics trom curriculum de- 
velopment to research projects to field tri- 
als of new and innovative instructional 
techniques to staff development in adult 
basic and literacy etlucalion. Many pro- 
grams throughout ihc state have adapted 
successful Section 353 projects to tficir 
kxal needs and accomplished significant 
program improvcincni at minimal cost and 
effort. The Abstracts BcX)klci gives a brief 
overview of Ihc purposes and accomplish* 
menLs of the completed projccLs .so IcKal 
program personnel can select lho.se projects 
which might be appropriate to their setting 
and request thccomplctc project, including 
final report, materials produced, etc. 

This year the decision was made to 
delay production of the AbstracLs Booklet 
so as to permit inclusion of recommenda- 
tions and conclusions from the project re- 
ports, thus providing local programs with 
an even better overview of what the project 
accomplished. 

Teachers, tutors and counselors inter- 
ested in reviewing the projects contained in 
the Ab.siracLs Booklet should cofUact their 
local program administrator and request 
access to the Booklet. 

Final reports, including products from 
Section 353 projccLs, arc available from 
AdvancE, the Pennsylvania State Adult 
Literacy Resource Center, 1 Uh I1cx)r, 333 
Market Slrccl, Harrisburg, PA 17126 0333 
{XOO) 992-2283. 



Marian Chesney 

Retires AHer 33 Years 

A big “Thank You” to Marian 
Chesney, state CiED Supervisor, for her 
33 years of pleasant, accommodaung, 
efficient work on bchal f of General Edu- 
cational Development (GED) Certificate 
recipients, test administrators and other 
adult educators involved in the GhD 
program in Pennsylvania. 

We are told Anita EmcP)', w'ho had 
been supervising the institutional CIED 
testing program, will assume Marian’s 
duties and that TnKy Malick, who is 
prc.stmlly Dr. John C'hristophcr’s secre- 
lary. will move into Marian’s job. 
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Doini^ Action Research? 

liow to ‘^Get Publislucr’ 

( )nc of the reccnl “Bu//** lenns in adull 
hd.sic and liieracy education tABLE) in Penn- 
sylvania is'Actiori Research”. Not restricted 
to teachers nor ihc classnK>m Action Re- 
search usually is applied when an ABLE 
practilioncr pursues invcsiigalivc or research 
prcKcdurcs to identify adult siudem or pro- 
grain characteristics orother information about 
adult basic and literacy education which is 
achieved u.sing generally accepted research 
methods. 

One of the problems with Action Re- 
search Projects, as with many section 353 and 
other “Special Projects” is the lack of dis- 
semination once the project and research arc 
coinpleie^l. Copies of the »*cscarch proce- 
dures, findings and conclusions arc u.sually 
filed with the two stale Literacy Resource 
Cciucr.s and we frequently synopsizc relevant 
research findings for “What’s the Buzz?” 

However, there is another excellent 
publication available to adull education au- 
ihors--an annual publication which is rapidly 
gaining a reputation throughout the state and 
by adull educators in other stales as capably 
filling a void in professional, research-ori- 
ented literature. 

The PAACE Journal of Lifelong 
l^earning willsoondistribuic Volumc3, 1994 
to members of the Pennsylvania Association 
for Adult Continuing Education (PAACE). 
Editors Trenton FerroandGary Dean, both of 
the Adult Education program at tlic Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania, tell as the current 
issue is complete, but they invite Buzz read- 
ers W'ho have contracted the “author bug” and 
who have information available about signifi- 
cant, scholarly developments in adult educa- 
tion to contact them to receive infomiaiion 
about the JournaTs editorial }x4icy and how 
to submit a work for consideration, possibly 
for 1995. 

Bob Nossen. fonner Journal editor and 
now' co-editor of the PAACE Ncw'slciicr ( the 
fall edition will be mailed swn), has volun 
leered his services as a “mentor” to assist 
budding authors with practical as.sistance in 
preparing writings for publication. 

PAACE is making a concerted effort lo 
provide professional development services to 
its members and th.is is one example of how' 
this is being done. 

Drs. Ferro and Dean will offera “how to” 
session on Thursday of the 1994 Midwinter 
conference and we arc told this will deal with 
practical informal ion for prospective authors. 

For more information and assistance 
contact Trenton Ferro or Gary Dean at (412) 
L57-2470 or Rob Nossen at (412) 527-5834. 
Lclicrs may be addressed to PAACE, Box 
37^>6, Harrisburg, PA 17105. 

If you arc not yet a PAACE member, this 
!s another example of ihc one of the many 
nu!nlH.rship KMiefits. F*or enrollment infor- 
in.Uion \i. fiU' u» PAA(*l* a! addrevs aN)vt‘ 



A 1993 Fal! Workshop Presentation: 
Quality Indicators | 



Although this workshop was rcscr\o<i 
lor program directors and involvc<l 
morning and afternoon sessions, i-. c 
workshop titled **How to Use the Indicators 
of Program Quality to Evalutuc and Im- 
prove Your Adult Literacy and Basic Skills 
Program” was well attended at each of the 
four fall workshop locations and generated 
much discussion, some concern and some 
satisfaction on the pan of program directors 
looking for assistance in documenting 
quality indicators presently in place and 
developing additional administrative, sup- 
port and instructional procedures neces- 
sary to meet federal and state requirements. 




Dr. Sondra Stein, Quality Indicators Fall 
Workshop Presenter, and Don Lunday, 
Special Projects Supervisor, Bureau of Adult 
Basic and Literacy Kducation (ABLK), 

As with the Summer institute on Qual- 
ity Indicators held outside Harrisburg in 
August (sec The Buzz for October, 
one of the messages \shich seemed to Iv 
clear and dcfimic was that, although the 
federal guidelines su'csscd the imp<^ruinee 
of work mg toward an idea! level of qualitv 
m all adult edueatiem prt)grams, local pro- 
grams prtn-iding appropriate instructitmal 
and supiH^rt services to adult learner . and 
being able to dtKaimcni these services iiav e 
liiile to bo concerned about insolar as loss 
orcut-nack in funding is concerned. 

I>r. .Sondra (ia>le Stein, presentor o\ 
the fall workshop in Pittsburgh which we 
aileiulcd, has more than 20 % ears’ cx[X‘ri- 
ence in adult education, mostly in MiiNsa- 
L huv.ni > ’’diere she was State Adult f .du 
Lalton l^rxior. \[r ,ir;d 

rriematis' •. •I'lhe \Si-.sUv lm>e!!'- o'kpKu 
iriiiKili'.e. .Nlu d'-\ Jojvd:i!id;'iil -rh. J':). 

I r.iMiev. ork tor A'-^essine I -’(\ernn l.ti.i I- 
il\‘ A t'oruimmiiv Based Vp-'niJa i' to 
I il'^ru) Program I valuaiion' P'rOv A.- 
v(Viati(ui lor Cdmmumi y P-.a ed 1 duv atu ii 
and it was this publication ti{V)n vsliuh di 
based much ol her presentation. At work- 
shop? not attended by Dr. Stein, the pre 
.senter vv:is Susan Roscnbliini, Lilerac> Re- 
source St-'ccialist for the AsscK'ialion lor 
^^'nimuniiy Based Organizations. 




The Framework provides a tool for 
practitioners and program administrators 
to use in evaluating and strengthening their 
adult literacy programs. The 34-pagc 
document identifies key elements for pro- 
gram success, and also suggesLs ways that 
the.se indicators or elements arc related to 
each other. 

Quality Varies. According to Dr. Stein 
what makes a quality program Quality' will 
vary wdlii the characteristics of the pro- 
gram. She noted that, although Pennsylva- 
nia has adopted 10 Indicators of Piogram 
Quality, it is up to local programs to de- 
termine which indicators are appropriate 
for and work with each program. 

Basically,quality indicators, measures 
and standards arc aimed toward answering 
one question: “Did ycxi meet your program 
goals?” As is cxpcctcd,thc keynote in pro- 
gram goals should be student progress and, 
according to Dr. Stein, “you don’t get the 
results you’re aiming for unless the pro- 
gram makes sense to the studenLs.” 

She recommends programs set up a 
process that addresses student needs and 
inject quality control systems at each step 
of the process. 

Continuous Improvement is the ulti- 
mate goal of evaluation and assessment and 
local programs should be involved in these 
proces.scs continually. Since pan of 
knowing what you achieve is know'ing the 
conic.xt and puKCss taking place. Quality 
Indicators should identify where you arc as 
well as where you want to go. “A Quality 
Program will have the componcnls as 
identified by the indicators in place.” 
Testing and Assesvsment identify the 
level of fX'rfonnancc (achievement). Pre/ 
[K>st testing idenui ics changes over a pcruKl 
of time with the changes being responses to 
the intervention of p;rogram services. A 
system at ie program of mcasure.s will pm- 
duee Llocumcnuuion ol quality and pro- 
grams should involve a wide range of per- 
sons in developing ilicr-e measures: suitf, 
students, eomnuimt) . ct*.. 

Di. Sicin also stressed the im;x'rtance 
il iiie IndiMdiiai IhliK alU'iia) lYe>< i'quion 
hivh des^ioivd . txijXTaln elv 
idv s j ho'A' line U)i iiisiiuetion, 
* ah 'I r \ u es arul a^w^ .meiH. 

! or ToUil Quaht) Man;iK\menl 
r. 'quire > dial [xograms broaden tlieir hx Un 
loan i<.s>kirig solcK atlearneixand Lrv mg Lo 
lieure out whal they need to do dilfcrcntly 
li we are unhappy wiili program results, Ui 
also lcH)k ing at the c ondi Lions and prcKcssc’S 
that lead to those re .suits and try to I igui e out 
w hat the program needs to do differently. 




1993 Fall Workshops, cont. 




At the Erie Fall Workshop: left, Guy Ruzzier 
who has been with the Erie Adult Educatioo 
Program for 23 years including a cable TV 
program ofreriog math instruc^n and a ra- 
dio show dealing with opera, and Joe Mando, 
program coordinator and Instructor. Joe has 
been with the program for 21 years. 

we say “Thanks” to Dr. John Christopher 
and his Staff (especially Helen Hall for her 
efficient, comprehensive workshop plan- 
ning) for providing a really worthwhile 
professional development opportunity. If 
you weren’t there this yeai* be sure you 
attend next year. You’ll be glad you did. 



This will require Adult Literacy and 
Basic Skills programs to: 1. lake into 

account the characteristics, needs and in- 
teresLs of adults the program is intended to 
serve; 2. whether program elements facili- 
tate or impede recruitment, retention and 
improvement; 3. whether what the program 
docs contributes to or im|xxics the learning 
process. 

Flvaluation in m;iny adult education 
programs is equated with the cffcxiivcnc.ss 
ot the program in achieving program goals 
This fcK'us is upon tlic program, not the 
Iciimcr and Dr. Stein notes that, although 
attainment of goals is important, a failure to 
achieve gfials is ix)t a sign of failure on the 
pm of the learner hut a signal that some- 
ihing is not working in the program. 

The Framework then goes on to sug- 
gest some practices tind activities which 
programs can insUluie to panide a regular 
ongoing cycle of planning, implcmcnuui(jn 
and e\aluation which is integmted into all 
[’•rogram ciperations. It also discu.sscs how 
[aogram.s can use IndKaturs of Program 
Quahtv to evaluate and strengthen the 
pr('»gram, d<.>cumentation systems, etc. 

('opics of “FYamework for As.scssing 
FTogram Quality: A Community Based 
Approach to LitcrtK’yFVogram Evaluation'* 
are available from ACBE, 180.5 Florida 
Avenue, N. W, Washington, EX2 20009 for 
SIO. 
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‘‘Now is the Time to 
Build Positive Perceptions 
of the GEDProgram” 

This was the advice delivered to Gen- 
eral Educational Development (GED) test 
administrators 
from through- 
out the coun- 
try at the 1993 
GED Admin- 
istrators Con- 
ference held in 
San Francisco. 

Attendees at 
the Confer- 
ence, includ- 
ing Pennsyl- 
vania State GED Administrator, Chuck. 
Holbrook, heard Jean Lowe, Director of the 
GED Testing Service (GEDTS), lament 
that people arc picking upa false notion that 
young people are being misled into drop- 
ping out of school to lake the GED test 
which is substandard. This, despite efforts 
of adult educators and GEDTS bring to 
me public attention that the GED test is a 
viable method to measure “high school 
equivalency” and is accepted by higher 
education admission officers and business 
and industry alike. 

Ms. Lowe outlined a“Crcdibility Plan” 
to be developed at the state level and to be 
used to inform public and state officials of 
the importance and advantages of the GED 
testing and credential program. 

The plan includes involvement of em- 
ployers, adullcducalors, former and present 
students to develop a legislative public 
policy plan, media plan and an economic 
impact analysis of the GED program for 
each state. She quoted an example devel- 
oped by the GEDTS for Vcimonl (a stale 
which recently eliminated the GED lest 
from the slate)- For example, the “Vermont 
Fact S heet” cm phasizes the acccpiab i 1 i ly o f 
the GED Diploma by industry and higher 
education, the number of persons involved 
as students in the GED program and other 
relevant information. 

Ms, Lowe emphasized this is a particu- 
larly appropriate time to act vigorously on 
behalf of the GED program in light of the 
National Adult Literacy Survey (TMALS) 
findings showing literacy skills of GED 
graduates arc virtually identical to those of 
uaditional high school graduates. 

For more information about building a 
local GED Advocacy Program, contact 
GEDTS at One DuPont Circle NW, Suite 
250, Washington, DC 20036-1 163 and re- 
quest a copy of ged Items for September/ 
October. 1993. 



Williamsport Program 
Supports Recovering Addicts 
With Adult Education 

Editor s Note: V/e were delighted to run 
into Dr. Harry Lewis at both the Quality 
Indicators Institute and the Harrisburg Fall 
Workshop recently. Harry, as many of you 
know, was formerly with the Continuing Edu- 
cation program at Mansfield University and 
has served Penn.sylvania adult continuing 
education in various capacities o ver the years 
including working on the Adult Education 
State Plan. He is now involved with a most 
interesting, challenging program being of- 
fered at the Belhune Douglass Community 
Center in Williamsport under the auspices of 
Lackawanna Junior College's Career Prep 
Center. We asked Harry to tell us about the 
program which works toward four student- 
oriented goals: 1 . to acclimatize students to 
a rural area; 2. to reduce the anujunt of free 
time available to students; 3 . to provide alter- 
native career choices and educational oppor- 
tunities to the students in the program; andJ. 
to acquaint. students with behavior sanctioned 
in small communities and by employers. 

“The fun of ilie project was that I was 
able to design the program ba,scd on what 
education should be all about. The student 
body consists mostly of recovering Afro- 
Americans from large population areas. They 
need education from GED instruction up. 




At the Harrisburg Fall Workshop. Left, Dr. 
,I()hn Christopher, Director, Bureau of Adult 
Basic and Literacy Education (ABLE) and 
Dr. Harry Lewis. 

'‘Every adult starts with a proven reading 
prt)gram that includes management of time 
and adde<l emphasis on study skills. We have 
.set the time requirement for a credit hour at 
fifteen hours ol instruction and the program 
meets from Monday at 9 a.rn. to Friday at 
n(H)n. The reading course is w'orth 2 crediLs 
and it is instant gratification for the students to 
read w'cll. Students reach the lOth grade 
reading level or better w'ith a rate of 350-5(X) 
words per minute w'ith 80% or belter compre- 
hension. 

"Following reading improvement the 50- 
60 adulLs in the program enroll in 1 credit 
courses in Drugs and Alcohol, Human Sexu- 
ality, Assertiveness Training, Stress Reduc- 
tion, Career Decision Making, Life Design- 
ing and Job Finding Skills. 

"Tutoring with math is also provided and 
the students take the GED examination if they 
have not graduated from high .sch(x>l. Our 
passing rale on the GED is high as are lh<* 
scores the students receive. Following this 
stage they pursue college credits in Fnglish, 
Psychology, Sociology, Math, Hi^op,', etc. al 




Western PA Resource Center 



by Chri« Kemp, Coordinator 

As 1993 draws to a close, it is a time for 
rcflcclion. The Western Pennsylvania Adult 
Literacy Resource Center opened in June. 
Summer Institutes provided opportunities to 
meet many new friends, share ideas, and 
learn. Autumn brought Fall Workshops, the 
WPALRC Open House, and the Penn-Ohio 
Winter Conference finds WPALRC in "full 
swing”, looking forward to a new year, and 
the PAACE Mid-Winter Conference. 

Please don’t let 1993 end without a visit 
to the center, or a call to say "hello” .... 

Our number is 800-446-.5607 Ext. 216. 

As tins exciting year is ending, the staff 
at the Western Pennsylvania Adult Literacy 
Resource Center wants to thank everyone 
who helped make this last year so successful, 
and wants to wish everyone the happiest of 
holidays! 

HOLIDAY HOURS 

We will close at 4:(X) PM on December 
23rd, 1993 

We will re-open at 8:30 AM on January' 
3rd, 1994 

We will also be closed on January' 1 7ih, 
1994 (Marlin Luther King Day) 




At the Pittsburgh Fall Workshop Joe Smith 
and Chris Kemp, both of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Adult Literacy Resource Center, 
explain the new Center's services and prod- 
ucts. 



the rate of 3 credits for 3 wrecks” w'ork. Since 
most of our students wish to transfer to other 
institutions of higher education, we arc ver^' 
careful to include lengthy rcsc-^rch papers as 
course requirements. 

"Our retention rate is 66% which we feel 
is excellent considering the background of 
our population. As expected, reading is the 
key and we find that once a student over- 
comes a reading handicap, nearly nothing can 
hold them down. 

“Four of our staff members arc recover- 
ing addicts themselves and we have been 
fortunate to receive instructional support from 
a number of nearby institutions. A Psychol- 
ogy instructor from Lycoming College found 
her experience leaching our students very 
enjoyable and felt they were as bright as 
regular college students. Another instructor 
from Penn College was surprised that we 
assigned more homework, had fewer com- 
plaints, and, in general, demanded more F'^ri 
our siuderus. 

“1 must say we could not have put this 
program together without the technical assis- 
tance provided by the recovering commu- 
nity.” 

Dr. Lewis may be reached through 
Lackawanna Junior College at (717) 961- 
7810. 




About People and Programs in Pennsylvania 



In \^hich we recognize a few achicve- 
nientsand accomplishments of the many 
in our ABLK Community . . , . 

• Read-Aloud Parent Club^Camcgie 
Library of Pittsburgh, Homcwtxxl Branch, 
Beginning with Books is an affiliate pm* 
gram of the Ca iOgic Library of Pitt:>bargh. 
Believing that the first five years o( life arc 
crucial tx) fostering the skills and habits of 
literacy, the group lias developed several 
mexioi programs to encourage and support 
piircnLs and caregivers so they can success* 
fully start young children on the road to 
reading. The Read- Aloud Parent Club pro- 
gram helps parents become more skillful 
and confident in reading to their children 
and encourages daily reading aloud to 
stimulate children’s literacy development. 
Parents who enroll meet weekly or every 
Ollier week to learn about why, how- and 
what to read to their children. The program 
provides free, quality books; child care is 
providcxi. Benefits mentioned by ptirtici- 
pants arc increased ptu-cnt-child communi- 
cation, newfound pride in children’s abili- 
ties, improvement in attention span and 
interest and enthusiasm among all family 
members for sharing books and stories. 
Joan Brest Friedberg and Klizabeth 
Segel, co-di rectors. 

• STUDENT SPOTLICHT on Nyles 
Gray, a first-year Ed. D student in the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Graduate 
School of Education’s (GSE) Higher 
Education Administration Program. 
Nyles is president of the GSE Student As- 
scK'iation and received his Assck iatc degree 
from Delaware County Community Col* 
lege, his Bachelor's from Neumann Col 
lege and a dual Master’s in adult educa- 
tion and cdiicational administration from 
Cheyncy University. Nyles has been a 
literacy fellow at the National Committee 
on Adult Literacy and is active in comma* 
nity outreach work including founding The 
Neighbor Center for Youth Development 
in Edgemont. 

• Marty Finsterbush, former Adult 
Bicsic Education Success Student, volun* 
teer staff member at the Delaware County 
Literacy Council tind an active advocate of 
new reader involvement in literacy, has 
been elected vice-chair of the Laubach 
Literacy Action (LLA) Steering Commit- 
tee. 

• Humanities Study Helps Women 
Raise Self-Esteem was one of llie conclu- 
sions of a study completed by Irene Baird, 
doctoral candidate at the Penn Stale Dm* 

O 



versity in Harrisburg. The pilot project 
involved 14 low income w'omcn in a series 
of meetings in which they read literary 
pieces by authors with whom they might 
identify by color, class, gender and cx[)c- 
ricncc. Information about the authors was 
interwoven into di.se mssions and the women 
were given opponunities to share personal 
experiences. Ms. Baird emphasises the 
importance of developing must and sharing 
among the women and txMwccn the group 
and the insuiiciors. “We give participants 
the freedom to choo.se when they will read, 
write or simply talk about their day and 
eventually the women felt comforta.blc 
enough to pul their thoughts on paper.” The 
study was initiated by the Pennsylvania 
Commission for Women through funding 
from the Pcnnsylvan ia Humanities Council 
and has been featured in the newsletter 
WOMKNcws and the College Student 
Journal. 

• Project RF3ACH (Resources on 
Education for the Adults of Chester) uses a 
Mobile Home to carry information about 
adult education programs into the conimu- 
nity. Sponsored by the Delaware County 
Literacy Council and the J. Lewis Crozer 
Library, the project is funded by the Pew 
Charitable Trust, the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education and other foundations 
and local businesses in this southeastern 
Pennsylvania community which is ranked 
by the U. S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development as the most depressed 
city of its size in the nation. The staff 
ccxisistsof a project director, two part-time 
assistants and a driver and the schedule of 
the mobile home is printed in the paper. 
Information is provided about adult educa- 
tion opportunities and how' to access local 
programs including ABE, Literacy, GED 
and ESL instruction and college and icchni* 
cal sc'hcx)! training. The program alsoinakcs 
referral to a variety of s(x:ial agencies and 
the project has initialed the ChesNclwork 
which brings together representatives of 
more than 75 loc'al agencies on a regular 
basis. Since it began REACH ha.s served 
more than 2,H(X) people with about 6()9r 
going inU) some form of educational pro- 
gram. For more details contact Pat Gaul, 
Director, Delaware County Literacy Coun- 
cil, 225 East 24ih Su-cci, Chester, PA 19013, 
(215) 876-4811. 

• C'ongraliilations to Blannie E. Bowen, 
pr()fcssor m the Department of Agriculture 
and P'xlension Education a( Penn Slate for 
hc*ing named to the Advisory Board of the 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, arid 
V(x:ational Education. The Clearinghouse 
is an excellent source of information for 
adult educators and may be reached by 
writing 1900 Kenny Road, Columbus, Ohio 
43210. 

• The Adult Education Program of 
the Northwest Tri-County Intermediate 
Unit based in Edinboro offers a wide vari- 
ety of adult education ser\^ ices to more than 
1, (XX) adults each year. Progiams in Adult 
Basic Education, GED Pi’cparation, Basic 
Literacy Training and TCvSting and Coun- 
seling arc provided in 9 instructional sites 
throughout the three Northwest Pennsylva- 
nia counties serviced by the lU plusa num- 
ber of workplace literacy programs for Erie 
companies and programs at the Housing 
Authority of Erie, the International Institute 
and the Meadville Women’s Shelter, Dr. 
Richard Gacka, Adult Education Direc- 
tor, tells us future plans call for a gradual 
shift to more vocationally oriented curricula 
and eventual integration with the Adult 
Education classes offered through the Erie 
County Vocational Technical School. 

• Greetings to Katherine 
Zimmerman, new Coordinator at the 
Juniata County Library Literacy office. She 
replaces Barb Inch who plans to continue 
to remain active in the Literacy Program. 
The Literacy Program recently received 
word one of their students, Madeline 
Donaldson, had one of her stories pub- 
1 ished in the New Readers Press publication 
“Emerging Voices”. 

• Cathy Forsyth, Coordinator for the 
M i f fl i n Cou n ty Library Adult Literacy Pro- 
gram . notes her chagrin at the implied spon- 
sorshipof the “Hooked on Phonics” program 
by TV shows such as Jeopardy and Wheel 
of Fortune which award “Hooked” as a 
prize. Cathy makes it clear in her latest 
issue of the Literacy Program’s newsletter 
The Spirit that they do not endorse the 
prc» !-i;. even with the shift in advertising 
fj( ^ a*. L'I ls to children. 

{Luitor's Note: We spoke with the Sci- 
ence Research Associates sales rep at a 
recent meeting and he tells us he was del- 
uged with calls from his usual clients op- 
posing the new SRAIHooked relationship, 
f t is evidently a cozyfinancial arrangement 
with SR A receiving the money and Hooked 
an implied respectability from SR A. We 
feel neither company will benefit in the long 
run. 

Let us know what’s happening in 
your program and with your students. 
From recent comments our readers 
like to learn what's happening “over the 
mountain”. 
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Region 2 j Project STAR 



by Gall Lalghtley, Coordinator 
( 814 ) 359^3069 

Participant Action Research 

Congratulations to Camille Belolan 
from Central Susquehanna Intcrmediaic 
Unit #16 for being the Region *s first ap- 
plicant for an Action Research project. Ms. 
Belolan will do a Share/Compare project in 
which site will summarize for her colleagues 
the methods and materials she uses in 
implementing “The Writing Process’', in 
hopes that the successes she has had will he 
replicated many times at their teaching sites. 
Ms. Belolan will be paid a stipend of S3(X) 
when Project STAR receives her written 
report, 

Olbers in the Region arc reminded that 
they must request approval for Participant 
Action RCvSearch projects by January 14, 
1994. For more information, contact Co- 
ordinator, G:iil Lcightley, at (814) 3.‘>9- 
3069. 

Welcome, New Program 

The Pennsylvania College of Technol- 
ogy in V/illiamspon has received funding 
this year to provide workforce literacy 
programming in Lycoming County. The 
director is Susan K, Clark-Teisher. She 
can be reached at (717) 327-4775. 

The Californians are Coming 
Mark your 1994 calendar. On March 
28 or 29 you will want to be among those 
who pm ticipaU: in a special one-day session 
on Teaching Styles for Multiple 1 warning 
Styles. 

The South San Francisccj Librar\. 
working under a Federal grant, has devel- 
oped a packet of materials including multi- 
sensory' Ic.ssons and teacher strategy cards 
lor working with students with diUcrenl 
learning styles. Their work is based on the 
theories of multiple intelligence and Icain- 
ing styles developed by Harvard Prolcssor 
Howard Gardner. 

Thisycar, the Library's Project Read is 
funded to take tiic program to three oiIkt 
.^lalcs. FVnnsylvania Region Two 
choscn as one of the.se sites. T'w'o (MU‘-(.la\ 
workshops w il! lx held w ilhin llx Region, 
pn i *abiy m Slate College and Will ianis[^< ^ t 
i a.il program in the Kegior v. iH be sup 
plied w iih one set ol materials. ( )ihers may 
K' pureha.sed at S3()/sct. 

In laic Mav, the lYojectR 'ad siall'wdl 
return to Ulk to parucipanL. abH)ut thiir 
eK|x:ricnccs wdth the mctfiodsand materi 
als. At that time, they will also hold a 
Train the Trainers” workshop for repre- 
sentatives from each program w ho can tlien 
train others in their individual programs. 
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Self-Esteem: A Rose 
By A ny Other Name 

Gail Leightley, Coordinator of the 
Region Two Staff Development Project, 
has nearly completed her visits to each of 
the program sites to do focus group discus- 
sions on staff training needs. While the 
complete repon is nor yet ready, Gail noted 
one interesting theme that seemed tosurface 
at most of the meetings. New teachers/ 
tutors w'ondcr about their own work: “Am 
I doing a good job?”; “Am I covering the 
right material?”; “Am I going too fast or uo 
slow?”; “How do I know that I'm doing the 
right things with my student?’'. 

On tlic other hand, cx{Xiricnccd teach- 
ers and tutors wonder how to raise their 
siudcnLs' scIf-csLccm: “Howdol inlTuencc 
the student’s negative ‘self-talk’?”; “How 
do I gel the student to see that hc/shc is 
worthw'hilc?”. 

On reflection, it appears that the ques- 
tions arc very similar. Only the source of 
concern changes. Project STAR w'ill ap- 
preciate suggestions for workshop present- 
ers on this w'holc subjcctofsclf-cslccm. In 
the meantime, however, one very experi- 
enced a'achcr’s approach may be of value 
toothers. Say “good” to three things you do 
for every single time you criticize yourself. 
Give your student three “goods” for every 
correction you inaFic on his or her work. 
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Paul Weiss, Coordinator 
(412) 661-7323 or 1-800-438-2011 
Wc at Region 4 SlalT Development 
would like to thank all staff and volunteers 
v-ho UH>k ihe time lo send back our Nec'ds 
Assessment sur\'cys. If you slill w'anl to send 
your survey, v.e welec'ime your in pul and 
suggeshons Learning Diflorcnces is once 
again ihe numhK.*rone topic requested by adult 
educators in our region. In response to this, 
Richard Cooper wili be prcseiihng iwc'» 
v-orksht^ps this LX;cembcr, and we will lx? 
('iffering a variety of presenters and topics on 
Learning DilTercnces in the future. 

Other highly rci|UCsied topics include 
ABI-. Wnimg Skdls end Math 

Sk 'Is Thc.vc w niulrr'u' Ou.it U\ hid ’.I'M-- 
aie also on the tnnid^ o! sia!! in die region. 

g'' n i-. the f-;' 

adiil; ediK a! or-, ih.n liss ino^ a - ,-ic .i post 
live (.levclopint.-ni. Region 4 f-,a ■ a'leads held 
lu ( ' well recc'v l\\ 'a (uk s(u ( *r) Uh’ih hosus! 
by the irul)’ \*.onderlu! Nanev VVno-ds. We 
are ivn tlone y:l. li. wes er. It s ou ' oun>i:hi 
R egion 4 Staff Des el opmcnl lo make ail slaf! 
comf(Miable with these InduMtors 

Please call us with any conccrris or (.jucs 
lions about staff do vclopmcm Die Noetic 
Assessment survey is just a small component 
in our mission to serve your needs, 
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iRegion 5 South Centra! 

by Randy Varner, Coordinator 
(717) 248-4942 

The month of October was very' bu.sy 
for the center. Dircc teacher action re- 
search orientation workshops were held in 
Altoona, Johnstown and Lcwislown. Dr. 
Donna Murphy of Juniata College con- 
ducted these workshops that concentrated 
on basic research and data collection .skills. 
Wc arc hopeful that many of the region’s 
adult ' ducaiors will take advantage of this 
exciting area of the project. Wc arc work- 
ing together with Juniata College to allow 
teachers to lake a onc-crcdil college course 
based on their research. 

Shirley Maitacc of SCl-Mcrccr pre- 
sented a workshop in Altoona on October 
21. 1 993 on “Adult Learning Styles”. This 
w'orkshop W'as well attended and rcccivt?d 
by jiicmbcrs of the Altoona Area School 
District’s Literacy Program as well as 
members of the Blair County Literacy 
Council. The workshop was packed with 
practical and useful ways to address .stu- 
dents with variable styles and rates of 
learning. If you would like a summary' of 
this Vv'orkshop, please call me at (7 1 7) 248- 
4942. 

The Sc ond Annual Regional Correc- 
tions In-scr\icc was held at SCI -Cresson on 
November 1 7. It was attended by dose to 
1(X) teachers, administrators and other 
professionals interested in adult education. 
Four break-out workshops were offered 
including; portfolio assessment; 
multiculturalism; prc.scniation of a math 
workshop, and adult educai ion theory' as it 
relates to corrections education. Dio par- 
l ie ipants also were treated to a qiuil i ty vendor 
fair and wo.xlerful lunch. Plans arc already 
being made for the third annual Regional 
Corrections In-service next year. Our thanks 
go out to Jim Hudack of SCI-Crcsson who 
had the vision to work with us on this large 
venture. He is responsible for the high 
quality of tlic presenters, facilities and op- 
erations of this in-scrv'icc. Thanks Jim! 

Future plans for the center include 
\cnrking with Dr. Alan Quiglcv of Penn 
State \ niveruiy ofter a onc-( redii co! 
lege eourseon retention and ra numieni in 
adiili eduealUMt programs. W’e will eon- 
uniic to oiler technical assisumcc to adult 
eclueators in the region, and help them with 
aii> sLill (Icvelopmoni nee^l.s 

All oi us here at the South Ccniral 
Region 5 Staff rxn'clopmcni Center wish 
all the readers of “What’s the Bii//?” a 
gloriousand happy holiday sca.son! 
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Region 6 J 

by Bev^>rly Smith, Director 
(717) 232-0568 

'Hic Region 6 project has iind*‘rg')ne 
several staff changes recently! The Pmjeci 
Assistant, Donna Kenney, was promcaed 
to ESL Program Manager of Immigration 
and RelugceServxcsofCaihohc Charities. 
Donna also got manied and \< now Donna 
Hostetler. S^x)n alter Donna wa.spronuUcd. 
the Project Coord mator, Brady Stroh, Idi 
to pvarsuo another Job. I'he nev»’ program 
sutff members arc: Paula Smith, [Yo»eei 
Coordinator and Renex Moran, Projeei 
Assisunl. Beverly Smith remams t!ie 
Project Director. 

A new needs survey was conducted 
during the first months of the fiscal ye<tr. 
Thc.se surveys went to program adminis- 
trators only. Region 6 is still working with 
a list of training n»jcds identified by last 
year’s survey (v,^hich went to a)l adult 
educator^;, not just administrators^ The 
purpose of thc«ncw needs siii'vcy was i.o sl ■'* 
if we were still on target with last year’s list 
(wc lound that wc arc) and to solicit now' 
ideas for training. 

Region 6 is planning for large-scale 
workshops in the following areas: Program 
Quality Indicators, how to administer the 
ETS tests of Applied Literacy Skills 
(TALS).how to use some of Success Maker 
software to teach adult literacy, and how- to 
work with adults with learning disabilities. 
Keep an eye open for times and locations 
under It’s a Date! in tlic Bu// or call the 
office at (7 17 1 23 2-0 S6K. 



Welcome, Progress for 
[.earning in Virginia 

We recently received word that the 
Commonwealth of Virginia is again pro- 
ducing an adult education newsiciter. Titled 
Progres.s for Learning in Virginia tlic 
newsletter is edited by Jane Swing of 
Radford University. I*or years Virginiahad 
the second l>cst ABE nowsictlcr(you know 
w ho was ^^!), but due to a loss of funding it 
folded. The former newsletter w'as edited 
by Ed Jones of George Mason University 
and Jean Uiwc w'ho is now Director of the 
General Educational resting Scrvic(\ \\ c 
at'riie F5u/./. Umk forwanl to bringine you 
ncsws of Virginia adult educaii-ui ‘ i:\ 
IVogre.vs. 

O 





Judith Bradley, Director; 

Kathy J. Kline, Coordinator; 

Belinda Dosher, Newsletter Editor 
(215)971-8518 

'Ilic Region 8 staff is pleased to an- 
nounce Its firstSHARING DAY. The ESL. 
Sharing Day will be held on Wednesday, 
Decemix^r 1, 199.^ from 8:30 arn to3:(X)pm 
at CDhrini Colkge in the Grace Hall Atrium.. 
Tbis Sharing Day will bring ESL instnic- 
tor.g tutors, and administrators together to 
share information on. V/hat our programs 
d(i Ix'sl; curriculum and assessment; pho- 
netics and sjxaking opportunities used in 
the classro^vm; and resources we like and 
resources w'c need. These arc some of the 
topics to be discussed and shared. Conti- 
nental breakfast and lunch will be pro- 
vided. Call to register early. 

Sharing Days for ABEy^ED and Adult 
Literacy will be held in March and April. 
Do you have topics you would like to dis- 
cuss? 1 .et (lie Center staff know. 

Ilic Center staff has sent agency up- 
date forms to all programs to ensure that all 
.staff is vcciving ihcir monthly newsletter. 
V<atch your mail, you should have already 
received liic November sjxxial edition GED 
ncw^slcllcr. This copy contained ‘every- 
thing you always wanted to know about the 
GED and the icstccntcrs in and around our 
region.’ Call for a copy if yours did not 
arrive. 

Teacher action re.scarch projects arc 
being encouraged. Applications v/ill be 
aniving in LX'cember. Do you have a 
research topic you w-ould like to work on in 
your classriKim, call the Center for more 
information. Remember to submit for your 
tuition reimbursement funds. Monies still 
remain. Lxt's use it all this year! 

Any questions, need more infonna- 
tion, just want some help? Call Kathy Kline 
at 21S-97I-HS18. 

KP:T/(;EI) On Sale 

KET (Kentucky Educational Televi- 
sion), a producer of quality videos for the 
adult education market, is currently .sjxin- 
sonng a free “OLD on TV” promotion to 
many PBS sUiUons across (he country. 

In conjunciion with this, they will run 
an offer m receive the ba.sic GL7D package 
widi btKiks and supjxin for the reduced 
price of S.390C) for all 41-30 minute pm- 
grams (usual price is S567.S). This special 
will run from Noveinlvr 1. 1993 August 
U.1904. II the order i** scru ‘o R(k 1 Orth, 
iIk'U r pii’ >!'nlal've. yon will also reveor 
H) fre<.- cIm': )'HX)k s! Rod Orth, PO iE)\ L 
i i,„ }M lo{M4 'L 



The ‘ituzz” 

Word -or 1993^94 

We Lave been encountering a u?nn in 
the literal arc pertaining to education, in- 
cluding acult education, which seems to be 
the ‘‘Buzz Word” for this year. WeVe sure 
you remember fondly, “Accountability”, 
‘'Relevance”, “Mulliculturalism”, “Partici- 
patory”, etc . Think about a possible defini- 
lion/cxplaivation of “Systemic Reform”. 

We’vccncouniered “Systemic Reform” 
in a number of publications including an 
article about reauihorization of the Elemen- 
tary' and Secondary Education Act (“Current 
reform efforts that will influence 
rcauthorizauon and address this lack of co- 
herence stress die need for a systemic ap- 
proach to education with dearly articuiati^ 
goalsand assessable standards.” Theautlior, 
J. David Edwards, goes on to note that, 
“conlcniand pcrformarK:c standards forLEP 
and language minority students must be 
developed by those who know these stu- 
dents.” 

The July, August newsletter of the 
Northwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tory (NWREL) ran an article titled “Broad 
Consensus for Systemic Change Is Emerg- 
ing”, The article goes on to explain their use 
of the term: “A consensus is emerging that 
systemic change is needed to meet effectively 
the challenges of the future. Fix the parts 
and fix the people approaches to change 
mus: give way to integrated approaches 
which coiKcntrate on fixing the system.” 



IJSDF] Research (irants 

Allliough wcreccivctl this information 
uxi late for our November issue, you may 
still be able to apply for field-initiated edu- 
cation research in 1994. Tlicsc arc 18- 
inonth grants to public and private organi- 
zations, institutions and individuals from 
the U. S. Deparimcntof Education (Contact 
Delores Monroe, (202-219-2223). Dead- 
line is December 10, 1993. 



“What's the Buzz?". Pennsylvania's Adult 
Basic Education Dissemination Newsletter, is 
prepared and distributed by Adult Education 
Linkage Services, Box 214, Troy, PA 16947 
underfunding provided through the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education from the Adult Education 
Act. Section 353 It Is distributed without charge 
to practitioners of adult basic and literacy 
f-ducation in Pennsylvania for the months 
S^^ptember through Juno No endorsement of 
th(j rw)wslehoi contents by PDE nor USDOE 
he tnf(^ef»d Adult Education Linkage 
x.wvtci'S !L an E'qual OpooilL'nitv employer 
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!t’s A Date! 

Remember: Contact your regional staff 

development center for more information 
about center -sponsored events. For the name 
and address of your regional center^ sec the 
September issue of “What’s the Buzz?” 
December, 1993: 

2: Region 7 Staff Development Workshop; 
“Multiculturalism in Adult Literacy”, 
presenter: Dr. Manuel Gonzalez. 2-4 p.m. 
Lehigh County Community College, Hamilton 
Street site. Contact: Lauren GIguere (215) 
776-1998. 

2: State Adult Literacy Coalition meeting; 
Harrisburg. 

1-4: National Reading Conference, 43rd 
Annual Meeting; Charleston, SC. Call (312) 
329-2512. 

6: Region 7 Staff Development Center 

Advisory Board Meeting/Administrator 
Retreat. Dialogue with E>on Lund ay, Special 
Projects Supervisor, Bureau of Adult Basic 
arxi Literacy Education; 12 noon -2; Lehigh 
University; Contact: Jane Dltmars, (215) 
758-6347. 

3-7: American Vocational Association 

Conference; Nashville; Contact Hiram J. 
Spurlin (904) 488-2730. 

8-9: 4th Annual Family Literacy 

Conference; Bloomington, Illinois; Contact 
Illinois Literacy Resource Development 
Center; PO Box 4026, Urbana, IL 61801. 

10: Region 7 Staff Development Tutor 

Training Workshop; call (215) 758-6347. 

10: Region 7 Staff Development Center 
Tutor/Tulor Trainer Workshop; “Training 
S irategies for Teaching and Writing; presenter: 
Amy Wilson, 9:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m.; Rauch 
Business Center, Lehigh University, Contact 
Ann Koefer, (215) 758-6347. 

10: Region 6 Staff Development 

Videoconference: “Cornerstones of the 

Learning Organization” by Peter Senge; 1 -4 
p.m. Downlink at Harrisburg Penn State; call 
(717) 232-0568 

11-13: American Reading Forum, Sanibcl 
Island, FL. Contact Terry Bullock, (513) 
566-1765. 

14: Region 6 Staff Development Program 
Quality Indicators Workshop; 9-12 noon; Penn 
S ta te Harri sbur g Eastga te Center, 1 0 1 0 N orth 
7lhSt., Harrisburg, Rm. 216. Call (717) 232- 
0568 for registration information. 

14: PAACE Board Teleconference Meeting. 
January, 1994: HAPPY NP)W YEAR! 
10: Region 7 Advisory Board, Administrator 
Seminar; “Advances in Electronic 
Communications;” Presenters: Richard 

Sllvius and J udith Rance-Roney ; Computer 
Center, Lehigh University; Contact Jane 
Ditmars, (215) 758-6347. 

11: PAACE Board meeting; Joan LcopK)ld’s 
20-22: Educational Computer Conferences 
12th Annual National Conference; San 
Francisco; Theme: Technology, Reading & 
Learning Difficulties. Contact Diane Frost 
(800) 255-2218. 



25th Anniversary Celebration 




At the Reading-Berks Literacy Counclll (R- 
BLC) 25th Anniversary: Left, Dr. John 

Christopher, Director, Bureau of Adult Ba- 
sk and Literacy Education, Jane Breisch, 
Council Executive Director and Jane 
Rohrbach RBLC President Photo and ar- 
ticle by Jane Dltmars, Region 7 Staff Devel- 
opment Center Coordinator, 

Congratulations to Joan Brcisch, Di- 
rector of the Literacy Council of Reading/ 
Berks Counties! Friday, October 15, 1993 
marked the 25ih Anniversary' Celebration 
of this Literacy Council. A gala dinner and 
an inspiring program were held at the 
Shcraton-Bcrkshire Hotel in Reading, Dr. 
John Christopher, Director of !he Bureau of 
Adult Basic and Literacy Education wel- 
comed the guests and brought greetings 
from the Pennsylvania Department of Edu- 
cation. Dr. BobLaubach, Past President of 
Laubach International and Life Member of 
their Board of Trustees, gave apresentation 
entitled “Birth of Each One Teach One”. 
This was a most informative and enjoyable 
slide lecture which documented a lifetime 
devoted to literacy throughout the world. 
Best wishes to Rcading/Berks and to all of 
their dedicated slidT forconiiniK’ci success! 



February, 1994: 

4-6: 3rd North American Adult and 

Adolescent Literacy CcHiference; spoasored 
by the International Reading Association 
(IRA); Washington, DC Contact IRA, 800 
Barksdale Road, Box 8139, Newark, DE 
19714. 

February 9-11: Adult P"ducat!on 

Midwinter Conference, Hershey. 

Theme: Unity Tltrough Diversity. Contact 
the Pennsylvania Association for Adult 
Continuing Education (PAACE) Box 3796, 
Harrisburg, PA 17105. 

10: PAACE Board meeting; Hershey 
16-18: 1 994 Annual Conference on Lifelong 
Learning; Theme: “Re-educating America: 
Tedinology and Higher Education.” Sx\ 
Diego. Contact: National University Research 
Institute (619) 563-7144. 

24: Teleconference: “How Sch(X)ls and 
Colleges Collaborate to Improve lx^aming”; 
1 p.mio4p.m. Call l-8(X)-257;2578. 



Quality Teaching 
or Cost Effectiveness? 

At the statewide hearings on the pro- 
posed amendments to the State Plan for 
Adult Education, at the midwinter Confer- 
ence session on the Federal Update, at 
nearly every conference and workshop of 
adult educators in Pennsylvania, Program 
Quality Indicators, Standards and Measures 
as outlined by federal and state adult educa- 
tion officials arc one of the buzz topics of 
concern. One of the questions heard at the 
hearings and last year’s federal update ses- 
sion was “How can programs b^ance the 
need to be cost effective with the need for 
quality teaching?” and this is one of the 
questions dealt with in a recent edition of 
iSCLE Notes, the newsletter for the Na- 
tional Clearinghouse on Literacy Educa- 
tion. Because of the dilemma facing many 
adult education programs in our state we 
bring you this excerpt. 

How can programs balance the need to 
be cost effective witli the need for quality 
leaching? 

In order to get funding, programs need 
to serve as many people as possible, for as 
little money as possible; consequently, 
teachers arc often hired on a part-time basis 
or given heavy course loads. Further, the 
salary range in adult education is consider- 
ably lower than it is in other sectors of 
public education. The result is that teachers 
often run from job to job, bum out quickly, 
have no time for innovation, and leave the 
field after a few years. When wc met other 
fam i 1 y li tcrac y teachers at conferences, they 
often told us that they taught a few classes 
at night in addition to other jobs, and had 
little time to prepare or even think about 
curriculum issues. Their family literacy 
classes were often no different from other 
ESL classes. They rarely met with col- 
leagues to discuss common concerns or 
share teaching strategics. In our case, it was 
precisely because teachers had paid time to 
read, write, and talk about their work that 
they were able to be effective inside the 
classroom and contribute to the develop- 
ment of the field. 

The choice between quality full-time 
teaching and cost effectiveness is a false 
choice. In order for instruction to be effec- 
tive and for the field cf adult literacy to 
develop, teachers must be treated as profes- 
sionals, and supported in terms of salary, 
working conditions, and intellectual devel- 
opment. It is the teachers who ultimately 
determine the quality of adult literacy, and 
it is only when they arc recognized, given 
paid time ^o meet with each other, to reflect 
on and document their practice, that the 
delivery of services will improve and the 
field as a whole will move forward. 
Teaching cannot cic divorced from profes- 
sional development. 



O 
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The 1993 Fall Workshops 

“Both sessions I attended were 
i;reat! It was well worth the two-hour 
drive*’' 

litis was one of the many eoinmcius 
rcccivai on tlic Overall Evaluation Forms 
completed by 471 (nearly of the 

adult basic and literacy education pracli- 
tioners who attended one of the four fall 
workshops during October and November 
IW. 

“What’s the Bu/./?’* asked for the 
opportunity to Uibulatc the rcsixinses from 
the evaluation sheets and, although w'C 
attended all four workshops and knew the 
positive responses of the persons in at- 
tendance with whom vve Uilked, wc were 
amazed at the comments and words of 
praise from administrators, teachers, tutors, 
counselors and others who attended a 
workshop at cither Eric, Pittsburgh, the 
Philadelphia area or Harrisburg. 

Wide range of attendees. Although 
not cvcr>’onc attending one of the work- 
shops look the time to complete tiic overall 
evaluation form, 64% did, representing a 
wide range of adult education jobs and 
duties. Ihe largest group, teachers, repre- 
.sented 4 1% of those completing the rcpx)rt 
forms with administrators (27%), tutors 
(12%) and counselors (3). Seventeen per- 
cent of the respondents did not note Lhcir 
level of responsibility. 

There was an almost equal number 
of educators from Adult Basic Education 
(ABE) 0-8, programs (33%) and General 
Educational Development (GED) 9-12 
(3i%) programs, Twcniy-iwo percent 
were from literacy programs and 14% 
from English as a Second Language (ESL) 
programs. The distributions reflected by 
both the job duties and instructional levels 
would seem to show percentages very 
(Coni, on page 2) 



IN THIS ISSUE ... 

Congratulations DOCTOR Judith Rance-Roney 

Lots of Regional Staff Development Center News and Dates 

Allan Quigley and Action Research 

Information for Adult Ed Practitioners with Special Needs Students 
Bob Staver Tells Us about Optl-Scan 
Martha Frank Writes about a Distinguished GED Graduate 
And Lots More for A.B.L.E. Practitioners In Pennsylvania. 



The New Jl.B.L.E. Bureau Director - ICHERYL KEEN&N 

“I plan on getting out, visiting programs, forging relationships between the local 
and suuc levels so the Bureau can support local program efforts in literacy - that is one 
important role of the state.” Thvesc words from the newly appointed Director of the 
Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education (ABLE), Cheryl Keenan. Wc caught up 
w'iih Ms. Keenan as she attended the Board of Directors meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Association for Adult Continuing 
Education (PAACE) and wc were im- 
pressed with her willingness to listen 
and her enthusiasm toward her new 
challenges in adult education. 

Cheryl Keenan spent her first 14 
years in the field of education as a 
teacher (she characterizes herself as a 
teacher), project director, and adminis- 
trator of various programs conducted 
by a community based organization. 

She specialized in early childhood de- 
velopment of young children with dis- 
abilities. 

‘‘I’ve worked a long, long lime 
with adults having young children and 
babies in their homes and in other set- 
tings. Often times when you go into 
homes of families with babies at risk 
of developing a disability, you’re 
working with very young women and 
moms from disadvantaged back- 
grounds. Although my primary re- 
sponsibility was the child. I’ve worked 

with adults in a number of settings for a long time.” These include HcadStart settings 
school-based program.;, etc. 




Cheryl Keenan, 
A.B.L.E. Bureau Director 



(Coni, on page 2) 
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’93 Fall Workshops, cont. 

representative of the professionals work- 
ing in Pennsylvania’s Adult Basic and 
Literacy Education (ABLE) programs 
suite wide. 

Overall reactions to the workshops 
were positive with 64% responding “yes” 
and 35% “to a degree” when asked if the 
workshop met expectations based on ad- 
vance information. As would be expected 
most of the persons attending felt the 
workshop sessions were the most valu- 
able part of the day, but a significant 
number identified the publishers’ area and 
the opportunity to exchange ideas with 
peers as also viuable to their professional 
development. 

Lack of sufficient time in workshops, 
with vendors and in informal discussions 
were the only consistent negative com- 
ments received, A large group of respon- 
dents from Northeastern Pennsylvania felt 
a fifth workshop in die Scranton area 
would be appropriate. 

Workshop organization: Helen Hall, 
adviser with the Bureau of Adult Basic 
and Literacy Education, was coordinator 
for the workshops and she received high 
marks. Eighty-nine percent of the respon- 
dents noted positive feelings as to the or- 
ganization of the workshops. One attendee 
echoed the thoughts of most persons at- 
tending a workshop by writing “Nice job, 
Helen!” on the sur\^cy form. 

Participant Involvement is always 
foremost in instructional and professional 
development programs such as the fall 
workshops. Presenters, like teachers, who 
do not build in opportunities for partici- 
pation, lose their audience rapidly. This 
was not the case with nearly all presenters 
at the fall workshops. Sixty-scvcn percent 
of the adult educators responded they 
found participant involvement during the 
day ‘‘Stimulating and helpful”. 

Presenter Knowledge was evident 
throughout the range of 12 workshop ses- 
sions at each of the four sites. Eighty - 
three percent of the survey respondents 
said they found the presenters ‘'Execed- 
ingly well informed’*. Presenters not only 
knew their stuff, but got it across to the 
audience with 98% o.^" the evaluations in- 
dicating the presentations were “Clear” or 
‘‘Highly clear and informative”. 

Workshop materials also received a 
preponderance of high responses. Ninety- 
five percent found the materials “Highly 
interesting” or “Interesting”. 

Learning new concepts for local 
programs was identified by 94% of the 
persons answering the survey which bodes 
well for the improvement of quality in 
many local programs throughout the state, 

Exhibitors’/Publishers* materials arc 
always one of the fringe benefits of the 
fall workshops and midwinter conference. 

ERJ C ^age 2 



Ninety-two percent of those at the fall 
workshops who responded to the survey 
found exhibitors to be “Outstanding” or 
“Useful” and many comments expressed 
appreciation for the hundrwis of review 
.samples distributed free of charge to 
workshop attendees. It should also be 
noted the publishers provided the compli- 
mentary lunch at each workshop - a wel- 
come opportunity to discuss matters of 
interest and concern with other adult edu- 
cators. 

Suggestions for improvements for 
the 1994 workshops were solicited on the 
survey form and wc know that soc^n after 
the first workshop at Eric, Helen Hall and 
Don Lunday, Special Projects and Staff 
Development Supervisor, were discussing 
some of the suggestions. 

Maps and better directions were sug- 
gested for all four sitc.s with many requests 
for more lime with the book vendors. 
Room arrangements were also identified 
at Eric and Harrisburg as needing some 
improvement. Nearly 60 topics were sug- 
gested for future workshop sessions. 

Typical comments: “More time per 
workshop!” (although a few respondents 
felt the lime was too long.) 

“More sites around the state.” 

“This year was much improved over 
other PDE fall work.shops! The fexxi se- 
lection was good.” 

“Preparation was great.” 

“High praise for the presenters.” 
“You arc good at finding experts - 
whoever did that, pat yourself on the 
hack,” 

Where were you? If you were one 
of the nearly 7(X) Pennsylvania adult edu- 
cators attending one of the 1993 fall 
workshops you know what the positive 
comments arc all about. If not, you can 
only imagine - not only what you missed 
in terms of your professional development, 
but in terms of what you could have 
learned to take back to improve your lo- 
cal program. 

Program directors arc permitted to 
budget at least S50 per {x:rson for cxpcn.scs 
to attend the fall work.shops. It won't be 
too long now until your program director 
is preparing the 1994-95 budget. 

Another excellent opportunity for 
professional development and learning 
from presenters and peer di.se us s ions is 
the MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 
coming up on February 9-11, 1994 in 
Hershey. Co-spon.sorcd by the Bureau of 
Adult Basic and Literacy Education and 
the Pennsylvania AsscKiation for Adult 
Continuing Education (PAACE) the mid- 
winter gives you an opportunity to attend 
one (llicrc is a special one-day rate) to 
three days of the best in 'ujult education. 
For more informatiOi .untact F^AACE, 
Box 3796, Harrisburg, PA 17105. 



New Director, Ms. Keenan, cent. 

Wc asked Ms. Keenan about her 
thoughts concerning Family Literacy in 
light of her extensive experience in work- 
ing with young mothers and families: 
“7*his is very exciting to me,” she said. 
“When you get into the whole area of 
family literacy you have to affect both 
generations to impact on long-term 
change.” 

Following her 14 years in commu- 
nity-based programs, Cheryl Keenan 
joined the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education as adviser to the Bureau of 
Special Education. She developed and 
polished her management and administra- 
tive expertise as section and division chief 
and for six months .serv'ed as Acting Bu- 
reau Director. 

“I like to let people know Tm a per- 
son,” she said, “and I plan to get out and 
talk to l(Kal program people about where 
their challenges He.” 

The appointment of Ms. Keenan as 
A.B.L.E. Bureau Director caps off a two- 
year period of personnel changes in the 
Bureau. New regional advisers, the rctiro- 
ment of Gordon Jones as Bureau Supervi- 
sor, the temporary incapacitation of Dr. 
John Christopher whom Ms, Keenan re- 
places following his promotion within the 
Dcpariment of Education, the appoinuncnl 
of two supervisors for the Bureau, etc, 

Wc feel the time is ripe to pull things 
together and capitalize on the slrcngtlis 
and dedication of the A.B.L.E. Bureau 
staff and the thousands of adult educators 
in the hundreds of local programs now 
under the oversight of Cheryl Keenan, 

We’re sure the good wishes of every 
Buzz reader arc joined by tho.se of the 
thousands of adult learners wc serve ev- 
ery day in welcoming her to the world of 
adult education in Pennsylvania. Give her 
a call - (717) 787-5532; stop in her office 
on ilic ^2th flcxu of 33.3 Market Street, 
Harrisburg; when she visits your program 
or you notice her at a kx.'al or regional 
program or the Midwinter Conference, 
.stop and say “hello”. 

Welcome to Pcnn.sylvania Adult Ba- 
sic and Literacy Education, Cheryl 
Keenan, 



“What's the Buzz?”, Pennsylvania’s Adult 
Basic Education Dissemination Newsletter, is 
prepared and distributed by Adult Education 
Linkage Services. Box 214, Troy, PA 16947 
under funding provided through the 
Pennsylvania Department of Ed:!cation from 
the Adult Education Act, Section 353. It is 
distributed without charge to practitioners of 
adult basic and literacy education in 
Pennsylvania for the months September 
through June, No endorsement of the 
newsletter contents by PDE nor USDOE should 
be inferred. Adult Education Linkage Services 
is an Equal Opportunity employer. 



Here Comes the 29th Annual Adult Education 
Midwinter Conference . . . and we’il see you there! 



Carol N'^olck, Director of the Tusca- 
rora Intermediate Unit Aduk Education 
and Job Training Center in Lewistown^ is 
Iirst vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Ass(x:iauon for Adult Continuing Educa> 
tion (PAACE). As 1994 Conference 
<'nairpcrson she and other members of 
PAACE have been working diligently to 
arrange the 29th Annual Adult Education 
Midwinter Conference to be held at the 
Hershey Convention Center or; Febmary 
‘)-lk 1994. 

PAACE is pulling out all the stops to 
make this Midwinter Conference as at- 
iracii''c as possible to the various con- 
stituer/. groups of i*s membership and the 
widespread variety of speakers, presenta- 
tions and special events provide quality 
participation time for anyone and everyone 
connected to Adult Education in Penn- 
sylvania. 




Preparing for the 29th Annual Adult Edu- 
cation .Midwinter Conference, from left, 
('arol Molek, first vice-president and con- 
ference ^coordinator, Victoria Fisher, 
P AACK president, Joan Leopold, PAACE 
executive director. 

Honorary Chairperson: Dr. ivath- 
ryn Towns. Dr. Towns is Professor ot 
Community Psychology and Women's 
Studies at Penn State University in Har- 
risburg and has beer, an active member of 
PAACE lor many years. She has bc^'n a 
member of the faculty of Capital College 
since 1968 and has received over $3 mil- 
lion in grants - much of w'hich was for 
projects related to rc-entjy women and 
displaced homemakers. Dr. Towns » s 
held numerous leadership positions in 
national local and regional professional 
and community groups and has written 
numerous articles and publications. In 
1993 she received the Artist of Life Award 
from the l.uernational Women Writer’s 
Ciiiiki 

Keynote Speaker: Dr. Niara 
Sudarkasa. Named the first woman 
pfesident of Lincoln University in 1987, 
Dr Sudarkasa has an impressive record 



of “firsts" in higher education African 
Americans and African American Women. 
She has received 10 honorary degrees and 
is well known for her pioneering resea*-ch 
and publications. She also has been ap- 
pointed by President Clinton to the White 
House Commission on Presidential 
Scholars. 

Special Interest/Program Divisions. 
Last year PAACE revised its structure of 
more than 20 “special interest groups" to 
five Program Divisions in an attempt to 
generate more involvement from members 
in the communication, sharing and dis- 
cussion of members within each Division. 
The Midwinter Conference in 1994 will 
start the ball rolling for the development 
of active Program Divisions with a meet- 
ing the evening of February 9 for Program 
Division chairpersons. Then, on Friday, 
February 11, each Program Division will 
have a special luncheon for Conference 
attendees w-iih a professional interest in 
one of the five Divisions. A special lun- 
cheon rale of only $6 has been set by the 
PAACE Board in an attempt to encourage 
a large turnout at these luncheons. Buzz 
readers who are interested in becoming 
involved in one of the five Program Di- 
visions should contact the following: 

Adult Basic Education: Joyce Kcr- 
rick, Lackawanna Junior College, 901 
Pro.spect Street, Scranton, PA 18505 (1- 
800458-2050). 

Business and Industry: James Imlcr, 
Dauphin County Area Vocational-Tech- 
nical School, 6001 Locust Iranc, Harris- 
burg, PA 17109 (717-652-3170). 

Continuing Higher Education: 
Cheryl Boyer, Temple University-Harris- 
burg, 223 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, PA 
17101 (717-232-6400). 

ESL: Kathleen Pryzgoda, 475 W. 
Glen Rose Road, Coalcsvillc, PA 19320 
(215-857-3274). 

Literacy/TLC: Monica Kindig, 
Midsiaie Literacy Council, 204 Caldcr 
V/ay, Suite 306, State College, PA 16801 
(814-238-1809). 

“Part-timers” Invited: One of the 
largest groups of members in PAACE is 
the many adult educators (usually in ABE, 
GED or ESL) wh>j arc part-time (wc call 
them f*ll-timc part-timers) teachers, 
counselors and administratorc in state and 
federally funded programs. Unfortunately, 
part-time adult educators are notable by 
Llicir absence at the Midwinter Conference 
and, in an attempt to permit those who 
cannot get three days off to attend the 
meetings, PAACE has cstablislcd a one- 
day registration fee of $30. Name tags 



Thanks for Your Help . . . 

Wc have received a number of com- 
pleted green survey forms which were 
included with the December. 1993 issue 
of the Buzz. We would like to print the 
tabulation of as many completed surveys 
as possible in the February issue which 
will be available to persons attending the 
Midwinter Conference. 

Sooo - if you haven’t mailed back 
your green survey form, see if you can 
find it and please take a few minutes to 
complete and mail it 

Some of what wc Icam from the sur- 
veys will be used to determine the type of 
information wc print in the Buzz and 
other information will be shared v/ith the 
A.B.L.E. Bureau so they are aware of your 
thoughts. 

Thanks for your help -- we look for- 
ward to he aling from you. 

will be color coded to identify those who 
registered for each particular day and it is 
hoped school district b:\sed program per- . 
sonnel will be able to convince their ad- 
ministrators to consider the midwinter 
conference as a professional development 
day. 

Other Special Events: Recognition 
of the 10 ABE “Success Students” and 
the 10 Higher Education “Success Stu- 
dents" arc alv/ays inspiring events and will 
follow the Legislative Luncheon on 
Wednesday, February 9. The Market- 
place will open at 6 p.m. on Wednesday 
and dozens of publishers will have avail- 
able thousands of free publications through 
Friday. An added feature to the Market- 
place this year will be a job opportunities 
board. Adult education programs looking 
for staff members may wish to post va- 
cancy notices there. A Film Festival will 
be held from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, February 10. This will give adult 
educators an opportunity to view tfic latest 
in professional films. Federal and State 
Updates from the U.S. Department of 
Education and the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of A0’4t Basic and Literacy Education will 
be held Thursday afternoon and Special 
Sessions for Higher Education are 
scheduled for Wednesday (7-8 p.m.), 
Thursday (3:304:30 p.m.) and Friday 
(9:30-11 a.m.). 

Space docs not permit a listing of the 
dozens of concurrent sessions, presenta- 
tions, special meetings and speakers which 
will be available at liiis 29th Midwinter 
Conference. Suffice it to say this is THE 
adult education professional developinent 
event of the year and YQU should be 
there. 

For more infonnation, including reg- 
istration, contact PAACE, box 3796, 
Harrisburg, PA 17105. 
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From the Learning 
Disabilities Newsletter 

A unique newsletter whicli is pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania and avaxlablc at a 
minimal ($10) cost is the Lear ning dis- 
Abilities Consultants (l^DC) Newsletter 
prepared by Dr. Richard Cc'^per's organi- 
zation in Bryn Mawr. Pennsylvania adult 
educators have grown to know Dr. Coo- 
per well during the past few years as he 
has served as pre senter in the area of 
learning disabled adults at a number ot 
local, regional and staiev ide programs. 

Professk)nail Devek)ipment Courses: 
In the October issue of the Newsletter 
mention is made of a one-ctedit graduate 
level course titled '‘Lcaiming Disabilities 
and Nunoeracy” to be offered at the Penn 
State Monroeville cernpus April 9 and 23, 
1994. LDC will also offer a nine-hour 
course which will provide indepth in- 
struction in the teaching of reading, writ- 
ing, spelling and math to individuals with 
learning differences. Funding for this 
course is provided through the Bureau of 
Adult Basic and Literacy Education 
(ABLE) and enrollment is open to Penn- 
sylvania adult educators working in a 
Section 322 or Act 143 funded program. 
We are told Uiat, although definite dates 
have not been set for these courses, there 
will be two sections, probably in Febru- 
ary and April. 

Learning Disabilities Resources 
(LDR) Catalog: The new LDR catalog, 
featuriiig instructional materials and tech- 
nology for individuals with learning diffi- 
culties, will be available from LDC in 
January. The catalog contains a number 
of new resources for adult educators. 

National Conference in Philadel- 
phia: The Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Association for Adults with Special 
Learning Need.^. (NAASLN) will be held 
in Philadelphia on September 29, 30 and 
October 1, 1994. Dr. Cooper served as 
co-chair for the successful 1993 confer- 
ence which nacre than 250 persons at- 
tended in Charlotte, North Carolina and 
he has agreed to serve as chair of the 1994 
conference. 

To contact Learning disAbilities 
Consultants write P.O. Box 716, Bryn 
Mawr, PA 19010 (215) 525-8336. Their 
^oil-free number until January 1, 1994 is 
1(800) 869-8336 and after that date (610) 
525-8336. 



Action Research: 

An Overview 

What Is Action Resaarch? 
by Dr. B. Allan Quigloy 

According to Canieron-Joncs (1983), 
action research is simply: “Research car- 
ried out by practitioners with a view to 
improving their professional practice and 
understanding it better.” Kemmis and 
McTaggart (1982) have explained it as 
an on-going process: trying new ideas in 
practice as a means of improvement and 
as a means of increasing knowledge about 
the curriculum, leaching, and learning. 
The result is improvement in what hap- 
pens in the cl^sroom and school, and a 
belter articulation and justification of the 
educational rationale for what goes on. 
Action research provides a way of work- 
ing which links theory and practice into 
the one whole: ideas-in-action. 

Action research is considered quali- 
tative research. It has four distinct steps: 
]) Plan, 2) Act, 3) Observe, 4) Reflect - 
it then permits the practitioner to ti7 yet 
another approach through a second cycle 
of Revised Plan, Act, Observe, Reflect, 
and so on into yet other cycles. Action 
research does not exactly “end.” It gives 
us ways to test new insights and system- 
atically observe and document how each 
new insight affects our practice. 

Action research was made famous by 
Kuit Lcwin in die industry-business set- 
ting d^rough the 1950’s and 60’s along 
with others of his contributions such as 
group dynamics. He disagreed that a sci- 
entific hypothesis could be deductively 
tested in the real world of business. 
Practitioners have “working proposi- 
Uons,” he argued, that they want to try 
out. They can act inductively and under- 
take Action Research on the job. They 
try, adjust, and learn as they go. Typi- 
cally, the learners are not only aware of 
the project but participate actively. 

How Can It Be Used and When 
Shouldn t It Be Used? 

If a teacher, program planner, ad- 
ministrator can identify a manageable 
(“researchable”) problem and then iden- 
tify ’ '^th an intervention (working 
pro|.<-‘ ’On) and the means for monitor- 
ing the effects of the new intervention, 
he/she can learn what works better. 
However, there is a difference between 



trying a new math technique, ot a new 
counselling method to improve retention. 
Of a different recruitment approach and, 
for instance, trying to resolve difficulties 
on the job because of insensitive em- 
ployers or a hostile neighborhood. The 
Matter are politically-charged which often 
require much more than a single teacher's 
re.>carch efforts, as described here. Im- 
proving practice means aclivirics the 
praclil ^ner can try in his/her daily life 
to make the learning-teaching process 
more effe^cuve. We need to take on only 
what we can change by beginning with 
the true problem. 

What Is Action Research’s Poten- 
tkx}l 'A/e often need to do more than just: 
“Do better” on the job. We often need to 
account for what we do and explain why 
we do it. We often want to justify new 
apj^roaches or challenge old ideas - but 
we lack real data based on valid research 
to make our case, “impressions” and an- 
ecdotes are rarely good enough to justify, 
for instance, new institution- wide ap- 
proaches or large schedule changes or 
added staff. Policy-makers, from local 
Boards to the federal government, need to 
be convinced with verifiable data. 

Action research is hands-on research 
which every leacher-adminUtrator can do. 
Further, if te^hers/administrators were 
to take common problems in different 
parts of the state and each try a similai* 
approach to a common problem, con- 
tinually comparing their action research 
along the way, they would develop a 
range of answers. Taken together, the 
ideal mass of data would suggest that 
».->.:rhaps 3-4 new approaches are more 
promising than all the old ones. A case 
could be made to Boards and beyond 
based on regional or state-wide data. 
They would have new ways to talk about 
common problems and would not need 
“experts” to tell them what they are do- 
ing “wrong.” They would have the basic 
research tools to move ahead on their 
own. This would be real empowerment 
and real professional development for 
long term impact in our state. 

B. Allan Quigley is an Associate 
Professor of Adult Ekiucation and Re- 
gional Director of Adult Education lo- 
cated at the Monroeville Center for 
Continuing and Graduate Education, 
Monroeville, PA. He is a frequent pre- 
senter at regional staff development 
workshops and will present a workshop 
on Action Research at the 1994 Mid- 
winter Conference on Wednesday, 
F’ebruary 9 from 4:15-5:30 p.m. 
Workshop participants will enjoy a 
“hands-on” experience by preparing 
Action Research grant proposals. 



ADULT EDUCATION SPELLING BEE! 

Mary Jendrey, Executive Director of llie Alle-Kiski Literacy Council m New 
Kensington and a fall workshop presenter, tells us of a plan to have a statewide adult 
education spelling bcc which would be televised on cooperating cable T\' outlets 
throughout the stale. If this interests you (and it should!) contact Mary at 935 Founh 
Avenue, New Kensington, 15068 (412) 335-0707. 



Start 1994 INFORMED 

The newsletter foiinat seems a viable 
communication tool for busy full-time, 
part-time adult basic and literacy educa- 
tion practitioners. (YouVe reading the 
Buz/, aren’t you?) 

We highly recommend some other 
newsletters in our field to keep you in- 
formed and up-to-date about our rapidly 
developing profession. All but one arc free 
and their content will, along with “What’s 
the Buzz?”, keep you well informed about 
your professional field. 

A.L.L. Points Bulletin is published 
and disseminated bi-monthly by the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education and Literacy of 
the Office of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation of the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, Washington, DC 20202-7240 (202/ 
205-8959). 

GED Items is a must for any adult 
educator working with General Educa- 
tional Development students. It is pub- 
lished by the General Educational Devel- 
opment Testing Service (GEDTS), 
American Council on Education, One 
Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 250, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036-1163. 

The Ladder is published by Push 
Literacy Action Now (PLAN), a proactive 
literacy organization based in Washing- 
ton, EXT (1332 G Street, SE, Washington, 
DC 2(KX)3; 202-547-8903). Subscriptions 
arc S25 each and the bi-monthly newsletter 
is worth it for anyone in the business who 
feels strongly about “the cause”. 

Mo.saic is a research -oriented news- 
letter in adult education published by the 
Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy, 
204 Caldcr Way, Suite 209, University 
Park, PA 16801. 

The National Center for Family 
Literacy Newsletter is a quarterly publi- 
cation of articles and information about 
Family Literacy. Conmet the National 
Center at 401 South 4th Avenue, Suite 
610, Louisville, KY 40202-3449, 

NCAL Connections is research -ori- 
ented and published by the National Cen- 
ter on Adult Literacy at the University of 
Pennsylvania (3910 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19104-3111). 

NCLE Notes comes from the Center 
for Applied Linguistics, National Clear- 
inghouse on Literacy Education and is 
geared to meet the needs of English as a 
Second Language (ESL) practitioners. 
The address is 1118 22nd Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20037. 

And while we’re talking about being 
well informed, we hope you will send us 
the names of your new adult education 
staff members so we can add them to our 
mailing list of “What’s the Buzz?” (Box 
214, Troy, PA 16947). Two other publi- 
cations which arc musts for belli new and 
experienced adult basic and literacy edu- 
cators arc the Staff Handbook and the 
O 



National Adult 
L iteracy and Learning 
Disabilities Center Opens 

We received a call recently from Bill 
Langner who is the Education Program 
Specialist, Adults with Disabilitics/Spccial 
Learning Needs for the U.S. Department 
of Education’s Division of Adult Educa- 
tion and Literacy in Washington, DC. 

Bill called to alert us of the opening 
of a new Center in Washington, DC which 
has as its main focus the enhancement cf 
awareness among literacy practitioners, 
policymakers, researchers and adult 
learners about the nature of Icaniing dis- 
abilities and their impact on the provision 
of literacy services. 

The Center’s Director is Neil 
Sturomski and Eve Robins is the Senior 
Information Specialist at liic National 
Adult Literacy and Learning Disabilities 
(NALLD) Center. Ms. Robins tells us the 
Center will scrv'c as a clearinghouse of 
information and liaison between literacy 
practitkmers and the latest research of 
what works for adults with learning dis- 
abilities. The Center will also develop a 
“tool kit” for literacy practitioners com- 
posed of a variety of inexpensive screen- 
ing insmimcnts, best practices information, 
and training materials for identifying and 
teaching adults with ICcuming disability. 

Funding for the new NALLD Center 
is provided by the National Institute for 
Literacy under a cooperative agreement 
with the Academy for Educational De- 
velopment in collaboration with the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Institute for Research 
in Learning Disabilities. 

The Center also provides training and 
technical assisumcc for screening and re- 
mediation of learning disabilities to lit- 
eracy providers and practitionci'S. Wilh the 
ycar-by-year increase of special learning 
needs adults into our adult basic and lit- 
eracy education programs, we need all the 
help we can get. 

To contact the Center write National 
ALLD Center, Academy for Educational 
Development, 1255 23rd Street, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20037 (202) 862-1487. 



Administrators Handbook produced by 
Tana Reiff of New Educational Projects, 
Inc. in Lancaster. Both of these handbooks 
suirt with the basics in adult basic and 
literacy education in Pennsylvania and 
carry through into what every teacher, tu- 
tor, counselor and administrator should 
know. These handbooks are available from 
the two ABLE Resource Centers, Ad- 
vancE in Harrisburg (1-800-992-2283) and 
the Western Pennsylvania Adult Literacy 
Ccnlcr in Gibsonia (1-800-446-5607). 



News - Western PA Adult 
Literacy Resource Center 

by Chris Kemp, 

Adult Literacy Resource Specialist 

With the beginning of a new year, adult 
educators begin thinking about new pro- 
grams and proposals. While program plan- 
ning and proposal writing can be almost as 
much fun as root canal work, they are nec- 
essary. A number of resources are available 
to assist the adult educator wilh these awe- 
some tasks. 

The “Pennsylvania Handbook for Pro- 
gram Administrators, 1993 Edition” is an 
invaluable reference for both new adminis- 
trators and veterans. The handbook supplies 
background information about Adult Basic 
and Literacy Education, outlines grant writ- 
ing and reporting procedures, examines staff 
development and adult education practices, 
describes delivery systems, and provides 
guidance to professional support services. 
The handbook is available through 
WPALRC and AdvancE in Harrisburg (800- 
992-2283). 

Also available is the “Adult Education 
353 .Special Projects Project Abstract Book- 
let'’. When a project description appears to 
be particularly interesting or appropriate, the 
final report and product can be borrowed 
from AdvancE or WPALRC for duplication. 

It is not necessary to “reinvent the wheel”! 

Program planning requires balance- 
planning for tomorrow while meeting 
today’s challenges. In Maintaining the 
Balance: A Guide to 50/50 Management 
(available at WPALRC), Anne DuPrey 
contends that programs often spend a large 
portion of their time and financial and hu- 
man resources on the intake function, at the 
expense of program support. She suggests 
that a program can only be successful over 
the long term if the intake and the suppon 
needs are split 50/50. Although designed for 
volunteer literacy programs, the concrete 
examples are of interest to any program ad- 
mini.strator. 

When proposal writers must establish 
proof of n(i^, they turn to statistics. The 
findings from the 1990 Census were pub- 
li.shcd in June, 1992. The book, 1990 Cen- 
sus of Population and Housing: Summary 
Social, Economic, and Housing Charac- 
teristics; Pennsylvania, is especially 
helpful because it provides summary data 
by county. This data is available by calling 
WPALRC, 800-446-5607 ext. 216 or cop- 
ies of the book may be purchased from the 
Federal Bookstore. 

Wlien administrators, tutors, and stu- 
dents look into this new year, 1994, the 
challenges may seem insurmountabie. There 
is never enough time to do all that must be 
done! In spite of that fact (or because of it), 
it is important to seek out and use available 
resources. Take the time to call, or better 
yet visit, WPALRC and/or AdvancE to see 
what materials may be available to help with 
your program planning and fund raising for 
1994. 
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New Optional Scan Student 
and Staff Data Forms 

By Bob Staver, 

Educational Research Associate II 

The new optical scan (opscan) stu- 
dent and staff snapset enrollment forms 
(PDE4028 and PDE-5015) were distrib- 
uted to all programs during the fall of 
1993. These forms replaced the key- 
punched data versions used in previous 
years. The new forms will simplify the 
bureau’s data collection process and will 
enhance the ability of ABLE staff to meet 
critical reporting deadlines by reducing the 
amount of time required to compile, edit 
and consolidate the large annual student 
and staff databases. If filled in carefully 
and conscientiously, the new forms will 
enhance the capability of ABLE to pro- 
vide more accurate feedback to programs 
on the extent to which enrollment goals 
and objectives were met, since problems 
associated with keypunch errors will be 
eliminated entirely from the process. 

There is no longer any distinction be- 
tween the color of forms used to report 
.students and staff for federally funded 
programs versus state funded programs. 
As long as the program number is reported 
correctly in the appropriate space, student 
enrollments and staff regisuations will be 
attributed to the correct program. Indi- 
vidual students arc to be enrolled no more 
than once in each funded program per fis- 
cal year, and a considerable amount of 
effort is put forth to monitor this policy 
for compliance. 

A few explanatory and cautionary 
instructions must be adhered to closely in 
order to report data accurately: 1. All staff 
involved in enrollment reporting should 
first read and understand the detailed set 
of instructions contained in the adminis- 
tration packer mailed to each provider 
agency; 2. Programs should ensure that 
copies are provided to field personnel at 
satellite locations in order to provide 
reasonable assurance the forms will be 
filled out correctly; 3. Students are not to 
fill out the forms without close supervi- 
sion and quality control being provided 
by program staff. 

The program packet mentioned above 
contained detailed instructions and cod- 
ing sheets to be used when filling out the 
student forms. Instructions for filling out 
staf f forms are printed on the back of the 
actual forms as in previous years. Special 
attention must be paid to the following 
six point warning printed boldly on the 
back of both the student and staff forms: 

• Use NUMBER 2 PENCIL ONLY; DO 
NOT USE INK. 

ERJC age 6 
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• Make no unnecessary stray marks on 
the forms. 

• Fill in circles completely; do not leave 
gaps in shading. 

• Do not mark circles with x’s or check 
marks. 

• Erase all incorreci responses and/or 
stray marks completely. 

• DO NOT STAPLE, BEND, FOLD, 
SPINDLE OR MUTILATE. This applies 
especially when mailing forms to ABLE. 

On the student form, after bearing 
down through all copies to fill in the 
student’s name and address. Copies One 
and Two should be folded away from 
Copies Three, Four and Five in order to 
fill in the scanned items. This will avoid 
carrying the carbon fill-in impressions 
through to Copy Four. Failure to do so 
will not adversely affect the scanning of 
Copies Three and Five, but will make the 
Copy Four retained for your records diffi- 
cult to interpret. 

The serial numbc: s -ii the bottom right 
of the forms are uniqj . numbers used to 
identify individual enrollments and staff 
members. The scanner reads a lithocoatcd 
representation of this number and not the 
number itself. The lithocoatcd representa- 
tion is made up of the black squares that 
appear in shaded area to the left of the 
number. While the serial number numer- 
als appear visibly on all the copies of both 
forms, the lithocoatcd nu.meric represen- 
tation exists only on Copies One, Three 
and Five of the student form, and on Copy 
One of the staff form. These are the only 
copies that can be submitted for scanning. 
No changes to the number sequence can 
be made by pen or pencil, nor will any be 
interpreted by the scanner. As always, the 
serial sequence is only good for the cur- 
rent program year. Forms for FY 1992-93 
or earlier years cannot be used to enroll 
students or register staff for the current 
1993-94 fiscal year. Similarly, these forms 
cannot be used next year to report data 
for FY 1994-95 pnjgrams. 

ABLE does not maintain control on 
the spread of serial numbers used by each 
program, although it does maintain a 
manual log to track the numerical se- 
quence of forms sent to programs. This 
simplifies the process by allowing pro- 
viders to use any valid blank form in any 
one of their programs. Therefore, it is ab- 
solutely essential that all copies of forms 
submitted for scanning bear the CUR- 
RENT YEAR PROGRAM NUMBER in 
the space provided. 

Copy Five of the student form is used 
for corrections and changes and is to be 
submitted only in the event there is up- 
dated or corrected information to be re- 
ported. Due to space limitations, the car- 



Adults with Special 
Learning Needs 
Conference . . . CALL for 
PRESENTERS 

Dr. Richard Cooper, Director of 
the Center for Alternative Learning in 
Bryn Mawr and frequent presenter at 
fall workshops, midwinter conferences 
and regional staff development center 
sessions, is seeking prospective pre- 
senters for the upcoming 1994 Na- 
tional Conference of the National As- 
sociation for Adults with Special 
Learning Needs (NASSLN) which will 
be held in Philadelphia on September 
29, 30 and October 1, 1994. 

Dr. Cooper says, *‘I hope to have 
a wide array of presenters from Penn- 
sylvania at the Conference and en- 
courage my colleagues to submit pre- 
senter proposals as soon as possible. 
This is the first time this national 
conference is being held in Pennsyl- 
vania and it is a must for adult edu- 
cators.” 

For more information contact Dr. 
Cooper at (610) 525-8336. 



bon impression of the student’s name is 
not carried forward to Copy Five. There- 
fore, care should be exercised to compare 
the serial number on Copy Five with that 
on the retained Copies Two and Four in 
order to ensure that the updated informa- 
tion being supplied is for the correct per- 
son. 

In early December 1993, ABLE is- 
sued an errata memorandum to all funded 
programs explaining the procedure to be 
used when reporting greater than 99 in- 
structional hours for students on Copies 
Tlircc and Five. Additional copies of this 
memo are available on request. Another 
important note is that the test code list 
included with the instructions packet has 
been updated this year. Since the coding 
list has been reworked, the same old 
numbers cannot be used to report pretests 
and posttests. The new coding sheet must 
be referred to in order to obtain the cor- 
rect codes for item 22 on Copies Three 
and Five. 

Additional forms, instructions, cod- 
ing sheets, and other administrative ma- 
terials may be obtained by calling Caryn 
Watson, research section clerk-typist, at 
(717) 783-4333. Caryn can answer most 
questions concerning the forms, in addition 
to handling program, address, and director 
name changes. I am available to take your 
questions concerning enrollment and re- 
porting policies, testing and assessment, 
statistical reporting, or other specifics. 



Another GED Success Story 

by ^iartha Frank, Regional Advisor 

May 1 introduce you to F. STORY 
MUSGRAVE, M.D., who left high school 
in the Ma^-sachusetLs’ Berkshires to join 
the U,S. Marine Corps, did not even get a 
high school equivalenc 7 (GED) diploma 
until after he became a doctor. Dr. 
Musgrave now has two bachelor’s degrees, 
three master’s (the latest in literature was 
earned in 1987), and a doctorate in medi- 
cine. Now. in his spare time, he is study- 
ing humanities at the University of 
Houston’s Clear Lake campus. 

Dr. Musgrave became a National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency (NASA) 
Astronaut in 1%7, two years before the 
first moon walk. He flew on the maiden 
voyage of the Challenger, helped to de- 
sign both Skylab and the shuttle 
spacewalking gear. He made the first 
spacewalk in 1983. and is a guest on the 
API' Science Scries. 

Story helped to ensure that the Hubble 
Space Telescope would be spaccwalker- 
friendly and easy for orbiting astronauts 
to repair. NASA anticipated that the mag- 
netometers and some of the guidance 
equipment would need to be replaced '..v- 
cry direc years. No one, of course, ex- 
pected that the big lens would be ground 
incorrectly, or that the craft would develop 
a wobble. 

In December, 1993, at age 58, Dr. 
Story Musgrave -surgeon, mathematician, 
computer analyst. formcr-Marinc, pilot, 
parachutist, scuba diver, with a fondness 
for soaring-in short an innovative, “can- 
do” person, proved he could “do it” again. 
This time, as payload commander of the 
space shuttle Endeavor, his mission was 
to help fix the Hubble Space Telescope, 
correcting its nctirsighic^css and other 
problems. In completing his mission, he 
became the third person in the world to 
fly in space at least five times; the first 
person to fly on a space shuttle five limes; 
and the oldest person to take a space walk- 
er, more accurately, three of them on this 
mission alone. 

Dr. Musgrave, believes that there are 
life forms in space that arc “millions, 
hundreds of millions of years older than 
us that arc incredibly tuned to things.” 
While acknowledging the improbability of 
his dream, Story says, ‘The greatest thing 
that I could do is to have something come 
down from out there and go take a space 
ride with them.” 

As of this writing, Dcccml)cr 9, 1993, 
all of the planned objectives of this En- 
deavor flight seem to have been success- 
fully completed; the new camera is in 
place, the new mirrors arxl magnetometers 
installed, and the sails faultlessly deployed. 
O 



Ella morin Named PDE Professional Employee of the Year 

The Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education (ABLE) has many talented, 
dedicated professionals working to help adult educate'’ throughout Pennsylvania do 
their jobs better providing needed instructional and support services to low literate 
adults liiroughout the state. 

Ella Morin has been with the Bureau 
since 1990, is presently serving as adviser 
for Special Demonstration Projects in the 
Bureau (she is also coordinating leadership 
for the Homeless Program), and has been 
recognized by the Pennsylvania Secretary 
of Education, Donald Carroll, as “Program 
Professional Employee of the Year.” 

Mrs. Morin has an extensive back- 
ground in education and adult education 
having taught high school English and 
reading in Germany which was where she 
became involved with adult education 
through her work in the U.S. Army’s Basic 
Skill Education Program. 

Immediately prior to joining the ABLE 
Bureau she was a member of the staff of 
the Carlisle Oppx)rtunitics Industrialization 
Council (OIC) where Ella taught small 
groups in Adult Basic Education (ABE) and 
General Educational Development (GED) 
and also worked as a tutor (Onc-on-One) 
and in the workplace literacy program. 

Since being hired by the Pennsylvania Department of Education (PDE) she has 
served in a number of capacities including supervising the ROAD (Real Opportunity for 
Advancement and Development) and CDL (Commercial Driver’s License) programs 
throughout the state. 

Presently, in addition to serving as adviser for Special Projects and as Homeless 
Education Adviser, Mrs. Morin is supervising the Single Point of Contact (SPOC) 
programs throughout the state. 

Ella’s husband is retired from the U.S. military and is employed by the U.S. Army 
War College in Carlisle. Presently, they arc immersed in those activities appropriate to 
restoring a 200 year old house in New vi lie. They have two children, a daughter in 
Germany who is working with the Military Christian Youth Ministry and a son who is 
attending Jefferson University Medical School. 

The day we interviewed her we had the pleasure of visiting the annual Christmas 
Concert presented by the PDE chorus. Mrs. Morin was featured soloist in two selec- 
tions. 

Wc arc sure we speak for all the Buzz readers throughout the state when we extend 
congratulations to Ella Morin. In the words of the plaque presented to her by Secretary 
Carroll: “For her exemplary work in special projects in adult education which is 

characterized by high levels of professionalism and inter-personal skills.” Congratula- 
tions, Ella! 

Western PA 

Resource Center Article 
in Missouri Newsletter 

WV recently received the latest copy 
of Missouri's Literacy Network News and 
were pleased to see a reprint of an article 
from the November. 1993 Buzz which was 
written by Chris Kemp. Adult Literacy 
Resource Specialist at the Western F trin- 
sylvania Center. 

According to the news, it will be several 
months before all systems have been 
checked out. For now, though, let us say 
a hearty WELL DONE! 



The article was titled ''Read Any 
Good TV Lately?*' and dealt with infor- 
mation concerning the use of captioning 
on televLsion with literacy and ESL stu- 
dents. 

In addition to general information 
concerning the avcilability of TV 
captioning, Chris also noted the 353 
project dealing with the topic carried out 
by Central Susquehanna lU #76. 

Congratulations, Chris, and (hanks 
for your contributions to the world of 
hicwledge in the Adult Basic and Literacy 
Education field. 
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News from the Regional Staff Development Centers 



I Region #1 1 

Boutsia Barbour, Coordinator 

Region #1 Needs Assessments have been returned. A formal analysis has not been 
completed but definite trends have been observed. Administrators are concerned about 
fund raising, retention (both of good teachers as well as students), organizing the«r 
programs more efficiently (dealing with the “mountains of paperwork”, delegating and 
supervising staff) and the effect of Indicators of F^rogram Quality on their programs. 
Full-time and part-time instructors want to know about computer usage in the class- 
room, new information on teaching GED, how to deal with different learning styles 
and any fresh teaching hints. Volunteers express an interest in different approaches to 
teaching reading and motivating the difficult learner. 

Region #1 will address these needs on different levels so that participants will get 
the most possible out of any training. The response to the Adn:-;nistrative Seminars has 
been overwhelmingly positive. Dr. Richard Gacka presented the December Seminar 
on Indicators of Program Quality. It was “concise,” “clear” and “full of common sense”. 
January’s Seminar will be on “Program Management from a Business Point of View” 
presented by Dr. Chester Wolford, Penn State School of Business. Region #1 Steering 
Committee Meetings will be held after the Administrator Seminars. 

Training sessions have been held throughout the region designed especially for full- 
time and part-time teachers and those for volunteer tutors. If you are in Region #1 and 
would like us to organize a training workshop for your program please call us. Bill 
Doan, who is the Director of Theater at Gannon College, gave a very well received 
hands-on workshop, “Creativity and the Adult Learner”. This workshop will be repeated 
on January 7 in Erie A listing of Region #1 uainings arc in “It’s A Date”. Also watch 
for special mailings and the Region #1 Newsletter. 

Our professional resource center has many new videos that can be borrowed. The 
latest additions are from Cai*eerTrack. They range from Self-Esteem Management to 
Project Management and Business Writing Skills. These videos have had good reviews, 
especially when used as part of a teacher inservice or small group meeting. 

Don’t forget that the Tuition Reimbursement program is in full swing. If you have 
any questions uooul tuition reimbursement or any activities, please call Bootsie at (814) 
454-4474. We are looking forward to hearing from you. 



Region #7 

Dialogue with Don Lunday 

Region 7 was pleased to host Don 
Lunday, Section Chief of Special Pro- 
grams and Projects of the Bureau of Adult 
Basic and Literacy Education, on his visit 
to the Staff Development Center at Le- 
high on December 6. Tri-Vallcy Literacy 
board members, program directors and 
coordinators gathered to hear an update 
from the Department of Education and to 
ask questions about issues which impact 
their programs. A productive channel of 
communication was opened, which should 
bring positive interactions with Harrisburg 
throughout the year. 

Tutors, Tutor Trainers and Coor- 
dinators - Participants were asked: “What 
have you read in the past twenty-four 
hours?” and the list grew rapidly. After 
establishing the importance of reading, and 
showing part of the Dreamgivers video, 
Amy Wilson of the Student Literacy Corps 
described characteristics of adult learners. 
In this woikshop on December iO, par- 
ticipants learned how to assess learning 
styles, to identify characteristics of a good 
reader, and to establish rapport with the 
student From this background, Ms. Wil- 
son presented a number of approaches for 
goal^lting, and teaching reading. The day 
included a working lunch in which the 
educators discussed thought-provoking 
questions. Each participant was provided 
with a packet of materials to use in tutor- 
ing and training sessions. 

ESL: New Ideas for the New Year 

- Come to hear Nonie Beil, experienced 
coordinator, teacher, tutor, and trainer 
when she speaks in Reading on Wednes- 
day, January 5, 1994. Nonie has a Mas- 
ters Degree in Teaching English as a For- 
eign Language/Intercultural Studies. She 
will share her expertise in this area with a 
practical, hands-on presentation filled with 
techniques and strategies which can be 
used in the ESL classroom. Please call 
Joan Brcisch at the Literacy Council of 
Reading/Bcrks at (215) 372-7876 to reg- 
ister for this event. 

Advances in Computer Networking 

- If you have a modem, or plan to get one 
soon, take advantage of a special work- 
shop on computer networking which will 
be held in the Computer Center of Lehigh 
University on Monday, January 10, 1994. 
Our Computer Coordinator, Rich Silvius, 

Q ill explain more about America-on-Linc, 



TESL, LIT, TESL-L and the Applied 
Linguistics conferences. He will discuss 
uses of the newly installed Tri-Valiey 
Literacy Staff Development Bulletin 
Board and show you how to access our 
current calendar of events. Director, Jud- 
ith Rancc-Roney will discuss use of com- 
puters in staff development and using the 
ASA system to search various data bases. 
A problem-solving session will be held to 
address your concerns. Call Tri-Valley at 
(215) 758-6347 to register for this semi- 
nar. 

Congratulations to Dr. Judith 
Rance-Roney - Judy Rance-Roney, Di- 
rector of ESL at Lehigh University and 
Director of Tri-Valley Literacy Staff De- 
velopment Center, has received a Doc- 
toral Degree from Lehigh University’s 
Department of Leadership, Instruction and 
Training. Region 7 educators are proud to 
have a leader with this level of expertise. 
We congratulate Judy on her accomplish- 
ments, as we continue to benefit from her 
experience and her dedication to the field 
of Adult Literacy. 



Region #s] 

The South-Central Region 5 Staff 
Development Center which is part of the 
Tuscarora Intermediate Unit’s Adult Edu- 
cation and Job Training Center has moved, 
along with the lU Center, to what we hope 
will be pcrm,anent quarters in Lewistown. 
Our new address is MC1EX7 Plaza, One 
Belle Avenue, Building #58, Lewistown, 
PA 17044. Our telephone number remains 
(717) 248-4942, FAX (717) 248-8610. 

The TIU Adult Mucation and Job 
Training Center developed a special 
project to aid in recruitment of adult stu- 
dents. The project uses present students 
as speakers at various grotips and agcticy 
meetings. 

We have a number of training topics 
in which we arc prepared to present a 
training session for your staff. These range 
from Basic Science Instructional Materi- 
als to the Oral HisUxy Approach to Legal 
Issues to Family Literacy arid many areas in 
between. Please call us if you interested. 

Wc hope to sec you all at the Fcbm- 
ary 9-11 Adult Education Midwinter 
Conference and wish you a healthy and 
prosperous 1994! 



Region #9 

The Staff development plans for Region #9 cofiUnuc to move fonva^d. To help plan for 
the various kinds of workshops, the Mayor’s Commission on Literacy (MCOL) distribuicd 
five different types of needs assessments. They were for administrative and support staff; 
intcmiediatc to experienced educators (those with more than three years in the field of 
adult education); beginning to intermediate educators (those with less than three years in 
the field of adult education); English as a Sccontl Language educators; and volunteer 
tutors. 

All PDE funded agencies were asked to send representatives to a planning meeting on 
October 29, The group reviewed the res’ponscs to the different surveys. This information 
U.O., lopic.s, times, days, locations) will be used lo dCvSign the customized workshops which 
will address the needs of the five distinct areas of expertise within adult education pro- 
grams. Please note that each series will be designed for the particular area of expertise but 
tliat docs not exclude any individual who wishes to attend. Listed below arc the favored 
limes, days, lengths and the top five or six topics for each type of surv'cy. All locations 
chosen were Center City. 

Beginning teacher - 15 responses from 13 agencies: topics - critical thinking 
collaborative learning, gauging learner progrcss/sclf assessment, muliilcvcl classes, multi- 
cultural issuc.s, selecting materials, assessment and testing; length - half day; times - morn- 
ing and afternoon; days - Wednesday and Saturday. 

Experienced teacher -26 respoases from 18 agencies: topics - critical thinking skills, 
multilevel classes, collaborative learning, assessment and testing, “hoC topics; length - half 
day: times - morning; days - Friday. 

Tutors - 19 responses from 14 agencies: topics - mading comprehension, selecting 
maicriais, planning a tutoring session, goal setting, spelling and writing, identification of 
learning disetbilitics: length - half da>; times - morning; days - Friday. 

KSL Teacher - 13 responses from 10 agencies: topics - speaking skills, reading skills, 
li.sicning skills, writing skills, multilevel classes, life skills; length - half day; times - 
morning; days - Saturday. 

.Administrative and Support Staff - responses from 25 agencies: lopic.s - fund- 
ing, quality indicators, team building, staff conflict resolution, cornpuicr/office technology; 
length - half day: times * morning; days - Friday. 

One workshop has been scheduled for the adininislrjiivc and suppxirt staff .series. 
Please mark Januarx’ 7 on your calencku' for a working session on the topic of “quality 
mdiauors '. Sondia Stein from the Nulional Institute for Liicmey will be the facilitator. 

If you know of someone who would bo appropriate as a presenter on any of the topics 
or wants to assist in the planning for ihc.se workshops please call Diane Inverse. 

The MCOl. also has a number ot other staff devclcpmcni optx'^nunilics cx'curring this 
year. Action research aciiviucs in tiie I'onn of a mentoring program will give participants 
the op[X)rmniiy to invesiigale relationships between practitioner inqiar>‘ cind staff develop- 
ment. .Alisa Bcl/.cr from the University of Pennsylvania wdi facilitate five mentors <uid ten 
■‘meiuccs". 

Tuition reimbursement provides for professional gmwih and indofxndeni study for 
stiff tnemlvrs of PDF funded programs vvho altcmled classes that am |vrimenl to their job. 
Each PDE funded agency has received liic fomis. 

The technical assi.stancc activities allows for eustomi/ed stiff development of former 
353 Project activities. ITiis supixDrt takes the form of mini gr;inLs for teachers who need 
sjxvial alucational materials to adapl/adopi the fomicr 353 PrijccLs for inclusion in their 
own classes. Each PDE funded agency has received the fonns. 

All of those activities w'ili be evaluated for a final report by Dr. Eugene Kray, West 
Chester University. The data that Dr. Kray accumulates w'ill help the MCOL make plans 
for the 1994-95 staff development in Region #9. 

'rwcni>-fivc Staff Development Workshops and 12 Tutor Trainings will be held be- 
tween January 7 and June, 1994. For specific dates, call us. More infomunion will follow 
as ilie year progrc.sscs. 

LtLsl year the MCOL put together briefing papers for eight of the Region #9 staff 
development workshops. These papers arc now available as long as the supply lasts. To 
receive copies of the papers contact the MCOL at 875-6602. Tlic tc'ipics arc; Assassmcnl 
and Testing; Family Literacy; Grammar Insu-uction; Integrating Writing with Reading; 
Learning Diffemnces; Literacy and Hcaldi Issues; Multicultural Instruction; Recruitment 
and RetenUon. 

Many agencies and teat'hers/lulors have expmssc'd an interest in learning how to set up 
and run a ccllalxirativ c learning group. In resjxin.se. to dial interest the MCOL has Ixen 
working with thro: local adult literacy iTaciiiioncrs (Kxhanl I>ixkCT, Jean Flcschutc and Peggy 
Mc<num) in designing and offering collaborative learning group training. In the fall two 
q '' 'lOur trainings were offeaxi with a draft copy of a collaborative learning manual. 




[ Region 3 | 

Lackawanna Junior College: Director: 
Joyce Kcrrick; Coordinator: M. Jane 
Douaihy; Technical Assistant: Rebekah 
Flanagan. 

Happy New Year! Tm sure all of the 
programs in Region 3 are busy providing 
excellent educational services to our stu- 
dents. 

A workshop on A.ssessmcnl was held 
in Scranton on December 10, 1993. Jack 
Traschcl and Joyce Kcrrick facilitated 
discussions on what assessments are be- 
ing used in our programs, what kind of 
information we need from an assessment 
tool, and what suggestions adult educa- 
tors want to see implemented. This work- 
shop was tele-taught to the Towanda 
Center of LGC for rcprcsenlativcs of the 
Bradford- Wyoming Literacy Program. 

Workshops arc scheduled for Janu- 
ary' on Quality Indicators and the new 
grant proposal format. These work- 
shops arc interactive and geared lo be- 
ginning the proposal writing process, fhc 
person who writes die grants for your 
program should auend as well as .several 
other people who can provide input to die 
grant writer. 

The first Nvorkshop is scheduled for 
January 10, 19^M from 9:30-1 1:30 a.m. at 
the Bradford County Library. The second 
is set for January 12, 1994 at Lackawanna 
Junior College (LJC) from 6-8 p.m. 

A workshop is also scheduled for 
Luzerne County and Wayne County. Dates 
and places will be set later. 

You may attend any of these at your 
convenience. Please call 961-7834 
(Scranton) or 265-3449 (Towanda) to 
confirm. Our office has moved lo the 3rd 
floor at LJC during the holidays. If you 
arc coming to visit please call to confirm 
the new location and that someone will 
\k ciround to say “hi!”. Our plxmo num- 
ber has not changed - 961-7834. We have 
insuillcd an an.swcring machine. 

We wish all the programs in Region 
3 a happy and prosperous 1994. We hopx 
to see everyone at die PAACE Mid-Win- 
ter Conference at Hershey February 9-U. 



The MCOL plans to iiKorporate this 
uuining into the menu of trainings that arc 
being developed. Two more trainings will 
be offered in the early spring at the MCOL 
offices. 

A mentoring program will be avail- 
able to .six individuals who plan on starting 
a collaborative learning group and would 
like to icecivc added support For more in- 
formation about group trainings contact 
Duinc Inverse at 875-6602. 

During the months of January and 
February there will be a display of the 
newest materials available from Heinlc and 
Hcinlc Publishers. 
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PENN-OHIO 

CONFERENCE 

by Bootsla Barbour, 
Conforanc« Coordinator, 

Coordinator, Regional Staff 
Development Center #1 

More than 125 adult educators from 
Pennsylvania and Ohio met at the Sher- 
aton in Mars, Pennsylvania for the Ninlli 
Annual Penn-Ohio Conference, Novem- 
ber 19 and 20, 1993. 

Dave Speights, Editor of the “Rcpc^ri 
on Literacy Programs'', was Friday's key- 
note speaker. Mr. Speighus presented a 
fascinating Washington viewpoint of the 
National Literacy Act and the National 
Institute for Literacy. He also gave con- 
ference participants insight into the legis- 
lation, funding, agencies, and resources 
involved in adult literacy. For those who 
want to keep up on the latest develop- 
ments in adult literacy on a national level, 
this presentation was very valuable. Par- 
ticipants learned that, despite last-minute 
delays for negotiation, Andy Hartman, 
education aide to Rep. William Goodling 
(R-Pa) will assume duties as the first 
permanent Director of the National Insti- 
tute. His Deputy Director will be Caroline 
Staley, a Clinton candidate. 

Following Mr. Speight's address he 
joined a panel to answer questions from 
the audience. Other members of tlie panel 
were Dr. Richard Gacka, Donald Block, 
Donald Lunday» and Helen Jane Wilson. 

Friday's Dinner Sp>eaker was Don 
Lunday, Section Chief of Special Pro- 
grams, ABLE Bureau. Those who had not 
met Mr. Lunday had a chance to do so 
after dinner and at the evening festivities. 

The traditional Hospitality Suite was 
sponsored by Steck-Vaughn Publishing 
Company. Representative Frank Hartel 
was seen helping with the beverages. Mary 
Gall and Patty Gall from the Northwest 
Tri-County I.U. #5 were responsible for 
helping organize what was a fun evening. 

The Saturday Carousels are alv/ays 
very well attended. A popular carousel was 
Dr. Richard Gacka*s “ “Indicators of Pro- 
gram Quality". Another well attended 
presentation was Pam Lasher's - “Isn't 
There Another Way? . . . Alternate Algo- 
rithms for the Basic Operations". Presen- 
tations were made by Winnie Clount of 
the Wonderlic Personnel Test, Inc.; Chris 
Kemp, WPALRC; Chuck Holbrook, PDE: 
Ellen McDevill, South Hills Literacy Im- 
provement Center; Mary Lindquist and 
Marcia Anderson about “Models of Vol- 
unteer Tutor Training Programs"; and Sue 
Tackett - “Marketing The Easy Way." 
These were just a few of the informative 
carousels people could choose to attend. 

"fherc was a very nice book vendor 
j-^'-iplay with some familiar faces as well 



It’s A Date! 

Remember! Ccnlec* your regional staff 
development center for more Information 
about center-sponsored events. For the name 
and address of your regional center, see the 
September Issue of “What’s the Buzz?”. 
JANUARY 1994: HAPPY NEW YEAR 

5: Region 7 ESL Workshop; Reading, P.A. 
Register at (215) 372-7876. Speaker Nonle 
Bell. 

7: Region 9 Quality Indicat(;rs Workshop; 
9 a.m. -3pm. Disuici Council 1 199 C, 1319 
U)cusl St., Philadelphia.'^ 

7- Deadline for submitting Mid-Winter 
Conference sponsorship request lo Region 2; 
Call (iail Uighiley (814) 359 3(‘69. 

7: Region 1 workshop; CrodUvit> in 
Teaching; Avalon Inn, Erie. 

8: Region 1 Adult Educatum/Teachcr 
Training Workshop; Erie. 

10: Region 3 workshop; Advances in 
Computer Networking; Lehigh University 
Computer Center; Register at (215) 758-6347. 

10: Region 7 Advisory Board meeting; 10 
a.m. - 12 noon. (215) 758-6347. Lehigh 
University Computer Center. 

1 1 : PAACE Board meeting; Joan Leopold’s. 

11: Region 2 Workshop; Tutor Training for 
New Recruits; Williamsport Library, 19 East 
4ih St.; call Linda Herr (717) 326-0536. 

12: Region 9 Workshop; Gauging Learning 
Progress; 8:45 a.m. - noon; * - denotes location 
at District Council 1 199 C. 

12: Region 9 Staff Development Tutor 
Training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

13: Region 2 workshop; Indicators of 
Program Quality; Dr. Margaret Shaw, 
presenter; 9:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. at Centre 
County Vo-Tech, Pleasant Gap. Call (814) 359- 
3069. 

14; Region 9 workshop; Planning a 
Successful Tutoring Session; 8:45 ajn. - noon.* 

14: Deadline for submitting Practitioner 
Action Research proposals to Gall Leightley 
(Region 2) 814-359-3069. 

14: Region 1 Administrative Workshop; 
Edinboro Inn. 

15: Region 2 workshop; Tutor Training for 
New Recruits; Williamsport Library; 19 E. 4lh 
St. Call (717) 326-0536. 

15: Region 1 GED workshop; Franklin. 

17: Region 2 workshop; The Teach er/Studeni 
Connection: Matching Teaching Styles to 
Learning Styles” at SCI Muncy for staff at 
SCI Coal Twp. and Muncy. 

19: Region 9 Staff Development Tutor 
Training; 5:30 - 8;30 p.m. 

20-22: Educational Computer Conferences 
12th Annual National Conference; San 
Francisco; Theme: Technology, Reading & 



as some new ones. Participating compa- 
nies were" Contemporary Books, Cur- 
riculum Associates, j^ucators Publishing 
Service, Fcaron-Jamestown, Glencoe 
McGraw, Passages, SRA, Steck-Vaughn, 
Wonderlic Personnel Test. 

Next year's Penn-Ohio #10 is sched- 
uled for the 3rd week in November at the 
Avalon Inn, Ohio. Hope to sec you there! 



^^What^s the Buzz?'^ is Public Domain 

Wc have had a number of calls from 
literacy councils which arc printing news- 
iellcrs for their tutors, boards and, in some 
cases, residents of their area.s. The local 
newsletter editors arc requesting permission 
to reprint articles which appeared in “What’s 
the Buzz?” and we grant this permission 
gladly. 

We are flattered these newslcucrs re- 
print our information about adult basic and 
literacy education in Pennsylvania and ask 
only that you note the source as “What’s 
the Buzz?”. 



Lx‘iirning Difficwliies. Contact Diane Frost 
(8(X)) 2-55-2218. 

21; Region 9 workshop; Multilevel classes; 
Collaborative Learning; 8:45 a.m. - 12 noon * 

22; Region 9 workshop; Multilevel ESL 
classes; 9:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. * 

26: Region 9 Staff Development Tutor 
Training; 5:30 - 8:30 p.m. 

29: Region 9 Literacy Leadership 20<\) Site 
Coordinator Training; 9 a.m. - 1 p.m. 

M; Region 9 Literacy Leadership 2(X)0 Site 
Coordinator Training; 5:30 - 8:30 p.m. 

FEBRUARY 1994 

2: Region 9 Literacy Leadership 2000 Site 
Coordinator Training; 5:30 - 8:30 p.m. 

4: Region 9 workshop; Critical Thinking 
skills; 8:45 a.m. - 12 nooa * 

4-6: 3rd North American Adult and 
Adolescent Literac> Conference: sponsored by 
the international Reading Association (IRA); 
Washington, DC. Contact IRA, 8(X) Barksdale 
Road, Box 8139, Newark, DE 19714. 

5: Region 9 workshop; Teaching Life Skills 
in an ESL Class; 9:30 a.m. - 12:30 noon * 

9: Region 9 Tutor Training; 1 :30 - 4:30 p.m. 

9; Region 9 Gateway Training; 5:30 - 8:30 
p.m. 

9: Region 9 ESL Tutor Training; 6 - 9 p.m. 

9-11: Adult Fvducatlon Midwinter 
Conference, Hershey. Theme: Unity through 
Diversity. Contact the Pennsylvania 
Association for Adult Continuing Education 
(PAACE), Box 3796. Harrisburg, PA 17105. 

10: PAACE Board meeting; Hershey. 

16: Region 9 tutor training; 1:30 - 4:30 p.m. 

16: Region 9 Gateway training; 5:30 - 8:30 
p.m. 

16: Region 9 ESL tutor training; 6 -9 p.m. 

16-18: 1994 Annual Conference on Lifelong 
Learning; Theme: “Re-educating America: 
Technology and Higher Education”; San Diego. 
Contact: Narional University Research Institute 
(619) 563-7144. 

19: Region 9 GED training; 9:30 a.m. - 1 2:30 
p.m. Session 2: 1:00 - 4:(X) p.m. 

23: Region 9 tutor training; 1:30 - 4:30 p.m. 

23: Region 9 Gateway training; 5:30 - 8.30 
p.m. 

23: Region 9 ESL tutoi training; 6 - 9 p.m. 

24: Teleconference: “How Schools and 
Colleges Collaborate to Improve Learning”; 1 
p.m. to 4 p.m. Call 1-800-257-2578. 

25; Region 9 workshop; Hot topics for the 
experienced teacher; 8:45 a.m. - 12 noon * 

26: Region 1 workshop; Creativity in 
Teaching. New Castle. 
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A Section 353 
Dissemination Report . . . 

“I Only Fear What I Can Not See” 

The Visually Impaired and Adult 
Education Handbook 
“The Visually Handicapped share the 
same needs as adult students with normal 
vision; they will seek help from the same 
adult education programs.” 

With this introductory sentence and in 
the Section 353 project report in which it 
appears Project Director Dr. Linda V. 
McCrossan of the Adult Literacy Center 
of the Lehigh Valley in Allentown sets the 
scene for adult education programs in 
Pennsylvania to learn from the project how 
to meet the needs of the visually handi- 
capped with minimum disruption to their 
established programs. 

Although they desire to offer the same 
instructional and support services to the 
visually handicapped as to other adult stu- 
dents, most adult educators lack the train- 
ing and experience necessary to identify 
and meet the specific needs of the v isually 
handicapped and their programs lack tltc 
finances required to adapt the existing 
program to accommodate these special 
needs. 

The handbook is divided into 2 parts 
and an appendix: Part I helps to bring adult 
educators up to speed as to the current 
legislation ^fecting adult education pro- 
viders working with Americans with Dis- 
abilities and offers the adult educator some 
information concerning visually handi- 
capped adult? who may seek out Icx:al 
programs. Pari I also lists terminology 
describing various visual characteristics 
(acuity, functional vision, residual vision, 
visual field, etc.) and gives the adult educa- 
tor an overview of eye conditions which 
result in visual loss. 

Part II of the report cxplams how the 

(Coni, on page 3) 




IN THIS ISSUE ... 

The Marketplace Reviews Publications In Workforce Lrteracy, 
E.S.L., Family Literacy and Mutticulturallsm. 
fylary Gall and Teaching GED Math for Non-Math Teachers. 
Section 353 Guldellnes/Producers Revised: No pre-app. 
Results of the Buzz Reader Survey 
and lots of Adult Education reading for a cold night! 



OUR ADULT EDUCATION 
MIDWIN rER CONFERENCE ISSUE 

For those adult educators who are reading this edition of “What’s the Buzz?” during 
The 29th Annua! Adult Education Midwinter Conference in Hershey we say “Welcome” 
and we know your cxfwricnce during the next few days will be one of personal and 
professional gratification and enlightenment. For those who are reading this before tlie 
February 9- 1 1 Conference, we hope you will join your hundreds of colleagues who will be 
enjoying 3 days of presentations, workshops, discussions and comradarie. 

For those who arc reading this issue of The Buzz after the conference and were unable 
to attend; We’ll see you at the 30th! 




At 1992 Conference Pennsylvania First Lady Ellen Casey presents roses to an Adult Basic 
Education Success Student. 
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Workforce Literacy; A computer 
program” A Day in the Life . ” was 
developed by ihelnstitute for the Study of 
Adult Literacy at Penn State and is pub- 
lished/marketed by Curriculum Associ- 
ates (contact Stephanie Van Gundy (800) 
225-0248). Basic skills in reading, writing, 
measurement and numerical skills arc taught 
along with life skills, critical-thinking and 
problem-solving via real-life job tasks in 
five job modules (Food Services, Retail, 
Health, Clerical and Maintenance). Each 
module is SI 99.95, but Module I (essential 
files, user guide, learner data disk) is re- 
quired with any of tl^e 5 job modules. Tlie 
complete set is $999.99 and site licensing is 
available. 

The program is billed as '*self-paccd” 
and designed to be used by adults with a 
minimal amount of assistance from in- 
structors. “A Day in the Life ...” is a 
unique approach to ad ultleamingand would 
seem to 1^ especially relevant and appro- 
priate to ^job-oriented instructional programs 
(with sufficient budget). 

Contemporary Books (sales rep is 
Myron Hallock (800) 397-2556) has two 
new books out which are also geared to- 
ward the job preparation program. “Essen- 
tial Skills for the Workplace” is available in 
two volumes-Obtaining Information and 
Using Resources and Using Forms and 
Documents--which, although not job spe- 
cific deal with skills inherent to most oc- 
cupational training. Essentially these are 
workbooks with job-oricnlcd tasks (using 
t he telephone i n the office, computing sales 
tax, shipping and receiving docum.enls , etc.) 
and wc do not see them as being used in 
group instruction, but rather with individual 
students who show a grasp of the basic 
skills and who need supplemental instruc- 
rion which they can pursue with minimal 
assistance from the instructor. 



I ESL English as a Second I.anguage 



c 



has broadened its instructional approach 
and responsibilities to learners over the past 
few years. As a result we are seeing more 
materials which are specifically geared to 
the needs of ESL students. 

Unemployment: A New World Or- 
der is a thematic ESL lesson book for iow- 
levcl classes which deals with the more 
traditional job/life skills (communities, 
unions, workplaces, etc.) and also relates 
many of the reading and writing exercises 
in the book to the very real problems of 
immigration and unemployment in terms 
of professional and personal identities and 
experiences of adult ESL students. An 
''•idio cassette Ls included for the $25 pur- 

^agc2 



chase price from Consortium for Worker 
Education, 275 7ih Avenue, 18th Hoot, 
New York, NY 100ll;attn: AngelaRojas 
(2i2-647-l900). 

New Readers Press has a new publi- 
cation “Lifeprints” which is designed to 
help ESL adults develop language skills 
and cultural understanding they can use in 
managing their daily lives in the United 
States, The book is designed for use in 
large and small groups and in one-to-one 
instruction with a Teacher’s Edition pro- 
viding excellent orientation to ESL in- 
su^viction along with extensive supplemcn- 
’ : ; ‘Uvities. W'eknowmanyiiteracypro- 
rely upon minimally-traine;d tutors 
in hSL and the Teacher’s Edition for 
“Lifeprinis” should provide some first-class 
assistance. ^ 

Wc had the plea- 



Family Literacy: 



sure of participating in a panel at the NE 
region Literacy Conference in June with 
author Pamela Weinberg whose “Your 
Home is a Learning Place” has just been 
published by New Readers Pi-ess (800448- 
8878). The book is designed for use by 
parents to teach children basic skills at 
home through reading, writing and math 
activities which arc on three levels of dif- 
ficulty. The activities center around at- 
homc activities (making out a shopping list, 
copying a name and telephone number, 
etc.) and using at-homc materials (a cal- 
endar, a measuring spoon, a plant, etc.). 
The author makes an excellent suggestion 
of use of “Your Home is a Learning Place” 
by at-homc care givers as well as parents. 

More and more Pennsylvania adult 
educators are having their books published 
and wc are always pleased to sec the suc- 
cessful efforts of authors such as Ms. 
Weinberg- 

Wc recently rcccivea some intriguing 
information from Steck-Vaughn (PA .sales 
reps may be reached at 1-8(X)-531-5015) 
concerning three pre-packaged curricula in 
family literacy consisting of published 
materials selected by Steck-Vaughn and 
offered at a package price for programs 
wanted to set up a materials center in Fam- 
ily Literacy. 

There arc 3 different packages avail- 
able and all are expensive, but contain lots 
of books. ‘ Set Up A Family-Centered 
Reading Collection for the Parent and the 
Child!” costs $1,708.94 and contains over 
200 books and cassette tapes ranging from 
“Rcady-Sc.-Rcad” through ‘The Highgatc 
Collcciion” through “Folk Tales Around the 
World” and many topics in-between. 

The other two packaged curricula, 
“Literacy Curriculum for the Parent” ami 



“Literacy Curriculum for the Child” are 
$5,25 1 ,45 and $ 1 ,860.23, respectively, and 
as with the first package offer a wide vari- 
ety of family literacy materials. Wc would 
imagine most established Family Literacy 
programs have a number of these materials 
available, but a new program might inves- 
tigate this “pre-packaged” approach as the 
best way to cover all the bases in selecting 
materials. 

Finally, in this Family Literacy mate- 
rials review we must mention a brochure 
we picked up ata conference recently which 
relates to Kidsnet. It is put out by a non- 
profit organization in Washington, DC (PO 
Box 56642, zip-2C01 1 ) and this particular 
brochure suggests ways in which TV and 
video can serve as a companion to reading 
by encouraging family literacy and bring- 
ing books to life. Parent-created “listening 
logs”, writing reviews and researching fa- 
vorite shows with preparation of a scrap- 
book, writing letters to favorite TV per- 
sonalities, using flashcards for younger 
children, etc. are all activities suggested to 
help parents use the good parts of television 
viewing. Kidsnet also has a number of 
other family literacy publications (“Fami- 
lies Learning Together,” “Family Viewing: 
an NEA Guide to Watching TV with your 
Children”, etc. 

Muiticulturallsm: This is the first 

time we have reviewed published materials 
dealing with multiculturalism in adult 
education, not because the topic is unin- 
teresting, but because, with some notable 
exceptions, most publishers left the prob- 
lem of dealing with varying cultural back- 
grounds among adult learners as something 
the instructors could deal with and which 
did not have enough of a broad-based de- 
mand to warrant the publication of multi- 
cultural materials (one exception wc arc 
familiar with is the stories contained in the 
PLAN family literacy kit). 

Educational Design, Inc. (EDI) has a 
4- vol umc set of books as their “Multicultural 
Reading Series” which is designed to pro- 
vide students with high-interest, low- 
readability level reading selections about 
events and people from different traditions 
and to help develop skills in major critical 
reading areas. 

Each book has a mix of biographies, 
historical essays and fiction about such 
varied persons as sculptor Isamu Noguchi, 
Jaime Escalente, Reggie Jackson and 
dealing with cultural awareness stories such 
as a Korean short story, Mohawk iron- 
workers, rap music, etc. 

We arc sure some “Multicultural pur- 
ists” will suggest EDI should have stressed 
more the cultural emotions and unique 
charactcristcs of various cultural groups 
rather than dealing with well-known, sig- 
(Cont. on Page 3) 



Marketplace, Cont. 

nif’cant persons '' )m various cul'ural 
backgrounds. Wc must remember, how- 
ever, the importance of developing basic 
reading skills as primary to our instruc- 
tional effc'ts. The stories in this reading 
series are ntcresting and well-told. 

EDTs sales rep is Len Keller (215- 
752-2705). 

I Wanna Be The Kinda Father My 
Mother Was is the intriguing title of a new 
collection of poems by Omanii Abdullah 
from New Readers Press (8(X>448-8878) 
in which the author attempts to counter- 
balance some of the negative stereotyping 
of black males. It is a small, diink paper- 
back with poems dealing with black males, 
black pride, relationships and love. As 
such, it is profound at limes and not easily 
interpreted/undersiood by adult learners just 
beginning to develop critical thinking skills. 
Lx)is of good discussion meat here. 

Famous Women starts with Anne 
Frank, goes through Rosa Parks, Eleanor 
Rooscvcltand Georgia O'Keeffe with some 
stops between to tell short stories of sig- 
nificant women and their significiant ac- 
complishments. We arc noting it under our 
‘'Muliiculturar* section because it, just as 
do books with stories about the accom- 
plishments of persons from different eth- 
nic , religious, racial, etc. backgrounds, tells 
of “the inner strength found to wage per- 
sonal and public battles.” 

The book is part of a series published 
by Essential Learning Products. PO Box 
2607, Columbus, Ohio 43216-2607. 

Parents’ Education Level 
Affects Children’s Reading Level 

We’re sure it’s more than a direct 
causal-effect relationship, but the A.L.L. 
Points Bulletin pul out by the U.S. Division 
of Adult Education and Literacy makes the 
point that in the National Adult Literacy 
Survey adults with a high school diploma: 

1 . had an average prose score of 255 if iJieir 
parents completed 0-8 years of education; 

2. had an average score of 267 if their 
parents completed high school but did not 
receive a diploma; 3. had a score of 275 if 
ihcir parents were high school graduates; 4. 
had an average score of 286 if their parents 
earned a four-year degree. It would seem 
family literacy programs which focus on 
parents and children simultaneously pro- 
vide both adult basic skills training, early 
childhood education and, insofar as paren- 
tal education level is concerned, a provable 
impact on the lessening of illiteracy in the 
next generation. 

The A.L.L. Bulletin is free from the 
Division of Adult Education and Litenry, 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education, 
U.S. Department of Education, Washing- 
Q- DC 20202-7240 (202) 205-8959. 



Dissemination Report, Cont. 

visually handicapped adult with usable vi- 
sion can be served in the existing adult 
education programs. These mclude: 1. 
adaptation which can easily be made to 
teaching materials and methods to accom- 
modate the student’s vision loss; 2, which 
assessment materials can be used to deter- 
mine the needs of the visually impaired 
students aware of their handicap; and 3. 
increase the teacher’s ability to detect pos- 
sible vision problems in other students. 

Such inexpensive accommodations as 
using yellow chalk, a felt-tip maricer in- 
stead cJf a pencil, non-glare room light, etc. 
will all be considered by an instructor wish- 
ing to improve visual conditions fur all 
students. 

The Handbook continues with some 
infor?nation concerning visual handicaps 
which instructors can use to discuss the 
student’s life skills problems with the 
teacher or counselor. 

We feel this report is worth reading by 
every adult educaior-not only to possibly 
identify visual problems of which they m ight 
not be aware, but to deal with these prob- 
lems realistically with a minimum amount 
of program interpretation. 

As with every Section 353 Special 
Demonstration Project, the final report of 
“I Only Fear What I Can Not Sec” is avail- 
able on a free loan basis from the Western 
Pennsylvania or Harrisburg Adult Literacy 
Resource Centers (800-992-2283 and 800- 
446-5607 respectively). Ask for AE 3025- 
940, project #99-3026 for 1992-93. 

Technology and ESL 

We recently became aware of a num- 
ber of new products and developments re- 
lating to the use of technology in English as 
a Second Language (ESL) instruction. The 
September, 1993 iSvSue of NCBE Forum, 
the newsletter of the National Clearing- 
house for Bilingual Education, notes that 
Apple Computer, Inc. is producing a series 
of videotapes to introduce educators to the 
world of education technology. The video- 
tapes are designed to familiarize educators 
with instructional software and to provide 
.strategics for incorporating lcchrx)logy into 
the classroom. 

Software featured In the videos in- 
cludes programs developed by Apple and 
other software developers. 

For more information contact Apple 
Computer, Inc; 20525 Mariani Avenue, 
Cupertino, CA 95024 

Other ESL Technology Aids 

TESLOL CALL (Computer Assisted 
Language Learning Interest Section) 1600 
Cameron Suite, Suite 300, Alexarxlria, VA 
223 14 has an interest section softv.^are list, 
an annotated list of language learning soft- 
ware. 

The list features hardware requirements 
and the specific language skill each pro- 
gram is designed lo build. 




Section 353 Guidelines/ 
Procedures Revised 

According to Don Lunday3ui'cau 
of Adult Basic andLitenicy l^ucation 
(A.BX.E.) Supervisor for Special 
ProjectSTtheGukfchncsandProccdures 
for Section 353 projects are undergo- 
ing a review and 5t5visk)n for 1993-94. 

One of the biggest will be 

the elimination o£ the pre^apptication. 
In its place persons wishing to develop 
a special deinonstratkin or taff 
veiopment project will send a ‘Txtter 
of IntenC to the Bureau and, on the 
basis of this letter they will be invited 
to submit a full proposal which will 
probably be duciKar the end of March. 

Because of the ongoing revision 
process dates and deadline axe not 
available at this time, but it is hoped 
notification of the revisions will be 
available sonKtime in early February. 
As soon as other dales become avail- 
able we will publish them in our “It’s a 
Date!” section. 



COABE Seeks 
Nominees for Awards 

The Commission on Adult Basic Edu- 
cation (COABE) has released information 
and nomination forms for five awards given 
by the Commission in the field of .Adult 
Basic Education. 

Award winners will be honored at the 
COABE Conference in Flioenix on June 1. 
1994 and include the following areas: 1. 
Outstanding Teacher of the Year; 2. ABE 
Administrator of the Year, 3, Partner in 
Adult Learning Services (to someone not 
employed in adult education who has made 
a significant contribution to adult basic 
and/or literacy education as a community 
leader); 4. An award to an individual who 
has a distinguished record of promoting 
literacy on the national or international 
level; and 5. Outstanding ABE/GED Adult 
Learner Award. 

Nominations must be made on forms 
available from COABE (they are exten- 
sive, 7 pages) and must be received by the 
Committee no later than Monday, April 4, 
1994. For nomination forms and/or addi- 
tional information contact: William L. 
Ingwersen, Awards Chair, Peoria Adult 
Continuing Education Center, 839 Moss 
Avenue, Peoria, EL 61606 (309) 672-6704. 

Pennsylvania has had its share of 
COABE award winners in the past. Give 
some serious thought lo helping recognize 
individual accomplishments in our profes- 
sion. 
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Teaching GED Math for Non-math Teachers 

The fall workshop with thL title was developed and presented by Mary Gall, an adult 
educator withthe Northwest lUU5programbasedinEdinboro. Although the workshop was 
presented in 1991 , both Ms. Gall and The Buzz have had a number of requests far infor- 
mation containedin the presentation. Because of space limitations we have excerpted from 
Ms. Galt s complete presentation which indues Information from the General Educa- 
tional Development Testing Service (GEDTS), 14 pages of mathematical exercises, 
numerous examples and a bibliography. Mary Gall may be reached at the Northwest Tri- 
County Intermediate Unit, 252 Waterford Street, Edinboro, PA 16412 (814)734.-5610. 

Problem Solving: Problem-solving is the single most importanland challenging basic 
skill in mathematics. Problem-solving strategies provide a flexibility that is needed for the 
students to be better problem-solvers. Teachers should be careful therefore, not to view 
strategies as rigidly as algorithms, and not to teach strategies as absolute techniques to be 
followed exactly each time they are used. Strategics should allow students to experiment, 
discover, and explore a variety of ways to solve a given problem. 

Special Learning Needs are encountered in a wide range in most adult education 
classrooms. The reasons for the learning needs will vary widely and mathematical 
instruction must include provisions for different language groups, ability levels, and 
learning styles. 

Confidence is the key word in teaching mathematics for the GED test. Many students 
come to GED classes with little or no math confidence. Teachers can show the students 
alternate methods and lead them to the use of the skills that they already px)ssess. Early 
success will produce students who are more receptive and confident when they encounter 
the mathematics sections of the test. 

Adult students who have been taught the alternative methods to problem solving which 
are outlined in this presentation are many times eager to reason through a problem before 
attempting to solve for the answer. We must also be able to assist the student to realize the 
correlation between educational tasks and the use of the skills involved in these tasks with 
real life in the workplace. 



EXAMPLE 2: In a right triangle, find the 
length of the hypotenuse if the lengths of 
the legs are 9 and 12 inches. 



(1)11(2) 12(3)15(4)17(5) 18 



The ab;. . c statements are the same except 
the answer is not as obvious. AC<21 and 
AC>12, but now we are left with choices 
of 15, 17, and 18. We have nanowed the 
odds of guessing the right answer to 1:3. 

What is the way to solve this problem? 



A long time ago, a Greek mathematician 
made an interesting obser/ation. If you 
multiply the length of one side of a right 
triangle by ilself(square the length of the 
side) and add it to the length of the other 
side multiplied by itself(square the length 
of die side), you will arrive at a number 
that is the hypotenuse multiplied by itself 
(the hypotenuse squared). 



9x9=:81 12x12=144 8U144=225 

What number multiplied by itself is 225? 
(What is the square root of 225?) Using 
the answers in the above problem, it must 
be 15, 17 or 18. 
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15x15=225 17x17=289 18x18=324 



Again, the answer is 15. The process 
used in this calculation is the 
Pythagorean Theorem which states that 
the sum of the squares of the sides of a 
right triangle is equal to the square of the 
hyrx)tenuse. 

+ b 

9^ + 12^ = IP 

When given the lengths of the legs of a 
right triangle, you add the squares of the 
sides and take the square root of that sum 
to find the length of the hyix)tenusc. 

We added to find the longest that the 
hypotenuse could be, and we added the 
sums of the squares in the Pythagorean 
Theorem. 

When given the lengths of the legs of a 
right triangle and asked to find the 
hypotenuse-THINK ADD. 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



Goodwin Industries of 
Pittsburgh Awarded Prestigious 
Barbara Bush Foundation Grant 

Goodwill Industries of Pittsburgh’s 
Goodwill Literacy Initiative (GLI) was 
awarded an $8,000 grant from the Barbara 
Bush Foundation to fund the on-going de- 
velopment of FAMILY LITERACY IN 
BRIDGE HOUSING. Goodwill Industries 
of Pittsburgh was one of twelve grant re- 
cipients chosen from among 500 applica- 
tions nationwide. 

Goodwill Literacy Initiative offers 
comprehensive literacy services to several 
diverse adult student groups including: 
general adult basic education classes with 
computer assisted instruction, adult basic 
education for institutionalized adults resid- 
ing in the Allegheny County Jail and in 
substance abuse treatment centers, basic 
education classes for learning disabled 
adults, family literacy programming for 
Allegheny County HeadStart families and 
workplace education for two local hospi- 
tals. ‘This money will enableGLI toensure 
stability in a program well designed to 
continue its efforts to fight illiteracy”, said 
Judith Aaronson, Director of Educational 
Training for the program. 

Aaronson adds, “Even though the Bush 
administration is no longer in office, this 
grant is a prestigious award to GLI.” 

The FAMILY LITERACY IN 
BRIDGE HOUSING progr^ will serve 
homeless mothers residing in four transi- 
tional/bridge housing s ites aiKi one women ’ s 
shelter in Allegheny County. Tlie overall 
purpose of this project is to increase the 
amount of time that homeless mothers liv- 
ing in transitional housing spend in inde- 
pendent reading activities with their 
child(ren) thereby enhancing the emergent 
literacy skills in the children and improving 
their own readingand critical thinking skills. 

Other GLI staff members working on 
the project are Rochelle Glauz who has 
supervised GLI Family Literacy programs 
for the past two years and who helped 
develop the Bridge Housing program and 
Penny Lang who is an instructor in the 
program. Ms. Lang is completing her 
Master’s Degree work at the Indiana Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Adult Education 
Program. 

Editor s Note: When we spoke with 
Judith Aaronson about this award she told 
us the roots of the project began 3 year sago 
when she participated in a Section 353 
project which trained Family Literacy 
trainers using the PLAN Laying the Foun- 
dations kit of materials. The Training 
project, carried out by Adult Education 
Linkage Services of Troy, PA, trained 8 
Family Literacy Trainers, including Ms. 
Aaronson, to start programs in their com- 
munities. Plant the seed and it will bear 
fruit.** 
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REGION 2 

Project STAR 

Edl« Gordon, Director 
Gail Leightlay, Coordinator 
(814) 359-3069 

Get a Star for the PAACE Meeting 
The passionate pink and gregarious 
green ones are the most popular, so if you 
want one of these, be sure to pick it up as 
s(X)n as you arrive! Pick up what? A star, 
of course. 

Staff and volunteers from Region Two 
who attend the PAACE Mid-Winter Con- 
ference, cam “stars” to be put on their 
certificates of appreciation. To get yours, 
look for the fluorescent ycllow/grecn ST AR 
box on or near the registration table. Please 
sign the sheet, so we can record your at- 
tendance. This will bring you one step 
closer to being acknowledged as an 
“A.B.L.E. Super Star.” 

Tuition Money Still Available 
Project STAR has six S6(X) awards left 
for tuition reimbursement. If you are em- 
ployed full or part-time under a “322” or 
“I43” grant, you qualify for reimburse- 
ment for ABLE-reiated college courses. 
The course must be completed by J unc 30, 
I994, so call Project STAR now for an 
application form. 

Library Resources Available 
Project STAR has purchased some 
books for its newly formed library. Direc- 
tors and administrators may wish to borrow 
these “Indicators” books from Josscy-Bass 
Publishers: The Race Without A Finish 
Line: America’s Quest forTotal Quality 
and TQ Manager: A Practical Guide for 
Managing in a Total Quality Organiza- 
tion, both by Warren H. Schmidt and Jerome 
P. Finnigan; and (from the Peter F. Drinker 
Foundation for Nonprofit Management) 
How to Assess Your Nonprofit Organi- 
zation, User’s Guide and 10 Participant 
Workbooks for Boards, Staff, Volunteers 
& Facilitators. 

For ESL instructors, we have available 
for long-term loan, copies of KLM, En- 
glish Language Matrix; An Integrated 
Language and Life Skill Competency 
Bas^ Curriculum and ELM Branches 
Out! A Language and Life Skills Com- 
petency Based Curriculum Integrated 
with MELT Competencies. Both arc 353 
Projects developed by Eleanora S. Bell and 
Twila S. Evans. 

Basic reading instructors can borrow 
the VCR Video Connected Reading Scries: 
Visualization in Reading from Educa- 
tional Activities, Inc. We have both the 
“Beginning” and “1 ntermediate” sets, which 
^ ^j'ch include a good quality video of guideti 
£ j^^struclion for the student, a Teacher’s 



Guide and a Student’s Workbook. 

Project STAR may be able to purchase 
some of the resources you recommend, and 
we’d love to hear from you abcxit possible 
good additions to our library. 

Tips for Teachers 

To help you experience what it’s really 
like to be a learning differences person, try 
these experiential learning techniques. 1. 
For an approximation of ihedyslexic’s view 
of the world, put a piece of paper on a table 
in front of a mirror. Stand a big book or 
cereal box between you and the paper/ 
mirror. Now, looking into the mirror, try to 
write something ... 2. To get a feel for what 
it’s like to be a new rcader/writer, first think 
about how you would complete this sen- 
tence: “I like to teach adult learners be- 
cause Now, use your 

non-wriling hand to print your complete 
sentence. 

REGION 6 

by Paula Smith, Coordinator 
(717) 232-0568 

Region 6 is off and running with a 
Winter-Spring schedule that is beginning 
to fill up with lots of activity! Oiir first 
workshop of the year was held in December 
on Quality Program Indicators. “Out- 
standing . . . makes sense . . . understand 
how quality ’*idicators should be incorpo- 
rated imo program ...” These were a few 
corp.incnts made concerning the workshop. 
Our second workshop on Tests of Applied 
Literacy Skills (TALS) Training and 
SuccessMakcr Software will be history by 
the time What’s the Buzz is published. 
There arc several workshops in the plan- 
ning stages on such issuesasstudcni/teachcr 
retention, integrating critical and problem- 
solving techniques in teaching, and stress 
and lime management for program manag- 
ers. Look in It’s a Date for information on 
our “Teaching Techniques for Learning 
Disabled Adults” and information on the 
upcoming advisory board meeting. 

ALSO on the agenda is the development 
of a booklet of video and written materials 
available for loan through the Region 6 
office. The program has acquired a number 
of videos on a variety of topics and is 
anxious to get tiic material organized and 
out to all our program directors. Discus- 
sions arc on-going with Penn Statc-I-Iar- 
risburg faculty regarding Teacher Action 
Research projects. Guidelines for Teacher 
Action Research arc available at the Region 
6 office. 

If you arc in Region 6 (Adams, 
Cumberland, Dauphin, Franklin, Lancaster, 
Lebanon, Perry, and York counties) and 
are not on the Region 6 mailing list, please 




call (717) 232-0568 or fax (717)234-7142 
your name and address, and it will be added 
immediately. 

Until next time-may the snow be gone 
and the crocus be blooming! See you at 
Mid-Winter Conference in Hershey! 

REGIONS 

Judith BraJloy, Director; Kathy J. 
Klina, Coordinator; Baiinda Dasher, 
Newstottar Editor 
Phone: (610)971-8518 
Fax: (610)971-8522 

The Region 8 Center has started the 
New Year in full swing with a new area 
code and a renewed dedication to serving 
our programs’ staff. Wc welcome our new 
programs: Catholic Social Services; Bucks 
County Community College; Upper Bucks 
County AVTS; and Delaware Valley SD. 

TThc Center staff is scheduling several 
new and interesting wCH'kshops and op- 
portunities for Teacher Acuon Research. 
The ESL Sharing Day was a success. 
Practitioners from throughout Region 8 
shared curriculum, assessment information, 
problems and successes. 

Training session s/workshops on Pro- 
gram Quality Indicators are being sched- 
uled for February, 1994. Watch your mail 
for registration information. A workshop 
session will be held in each of the four 
counties for administrators, directors and 
coordinators. Tiiese training sessions will 
include: the process for establishing your 
own measures and standards; incorporat- 
ing the indicators into yourFY95 proposals 
for PDE; and questions and answer ses- 
sions regarding this whole new process. 

During March, the corrections educa- 
tion staff persons in Region 8 will be in- 
vited to a day of training geared to their 
special needs. Check with your program 
directors for needs assessment materials to 
identify your topic choices and date and 
time preferences. 

On March 24, 1994, VITA, Bristol, PA 
(Bucks County) will host a video presen- 
tation of the Learning Siyics-Part I work- 
shop. Shirley Mattacc’s workshop from 
January 1992 will be viewed and discussed. 
This video presentation will be moderated 
by Kathy Kline. Registration fonns will be 
i n the next nc wslettcr or call the Center staff 
to register by phone. 

The Region 8 Center staff is working 
with the Region. 7 staff to plan a joint 
training day in April or May. Do you have 
any requests? Call the center today. 

Tuition reimbursemcntapplicationsarc 
arriving. Have you submitted yours? It is 
not too late. There arc still monies available 
and many courses to ch(X)se from at the area 
educational institutions. If you can not take 
a class this spring, how about the first 

(Cont. on page 8) p^gc 5 



Buzz Reader Poll Shows Quality Standards Top Concern 



Returns from the Rcacier Poll which was included with the I>cccmber issue of'What’s the 
B uzz?” have been tabulated and, as would be expected, adult educators throughout Pennsylvania 
are still concerned about the Program Quality Standards put into place by the U.S. Department 
of Education and the Pennsylvania Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education (ABLE) . 

As was noted on the iniroductioii to the poll the purpose of surveying the 3,0004- 
Pennsylvania readers of “What’s the Buzz?” was to identify professional concerns of adult 
educators. The information from the survey will be used to generate information concerning the 
areas of priority concern in future issues of the Buzz. In addition, a tabulation of the survey 
results h^ been sent to the ABLE Bureau and to each of the 9 Regional Staff Development 
Centers with regional-specific information from the survey. 

724 Readers Responded. Although not as large a number receiving the survey responded 
as had been hoped, 724 or 24% of the readers of “What’s the Buzz?” in Pennsylvania connoleted 
the two-pa^;e survey form. The type of program and regions where respondents are located 
produced a reasonably equal spre^ of information. 

Region 6 Top Responders. Adult educators working in the Region 6 Staff Development 
Center area lopped the other 8 regions with 131 survey responses; next were Regions 2 and 4 
with 94 each, region 5 with 91, region 9-75, region 1-73, region 3-66, region 8-53, and region 
7-47. We arc tabulating the responses relating to the Regional Stall Development Center 
services and will share these with the appropriate center. 

Important Concerns. Part of the survey asked readers to rate 8 important areas of adult 
basic and literacy education in Pennsylvania. They were asked to use “5” to indicate the area 
which was of great importaiKC and a decreasing scale to “ 1” as least important As would be 
expected the new “Quality Standards” continue to concern adult educators with 72% indicating 
either “5” or “4”. (Xher concerns, in decreasing importance, receiving combined percentages 
of “5” and “4” were: • A statewide network of assistance and referrals for “special n^ds” adults- 
71%; • More information about special projects-65%; • Receivmg training and assistance in 
adulistudenl tcsting/assessment-6 1 %; • Receiving training and free materials in family liieracy- 
57%; •The Regional Staff Development Centers 53%; • Staff turnover in adult education 
programs-47%; • The adult education summer institutes held the past two summers-34%. 

What Do You Need? When asked to identify other priority concerns, information, 
training, materials, etc. the readers felt would improve the quality of their instruction, comments 
ranged from “More money” to“More equipment” to “More ideas for LD students”, etc. We were 
especially interested in a number of pleas for more opportunities to share ideas with otiier adult 
educators. The compieie listing of requests has been tabulated and forwarded to the ABLE 
Bureau and each of the regional staff development centers for use in setting up future inservice/ 
professional development/workshop agenda. The Bureau and each of the staff development 
center coordinators are available to receive suggestions from Buzz readers. 

Professional/Staff Development Activities. In addition to asking readers to respond to 
questions relating to their professional concerns, our reader poll surveyed the activities of 
readers concerning professional and staff developmenL We were interested to see what impact 
the marked emphasis upon this type of activity is having across the state. 

79% of the responders indicated they had attended a staff development activity sponsored 
either locally or by their regional staff development center during 1992-93. Of those attending 
center-sponsored activities 19% attended for 0-4 hours, 39% for 5-10 hours and 24% 1 1 hours 
or more. Locally-sponsored staff development activities involved 12% for M hours, 27% for 
5-10 hours and 27% for 11 or more hours. 

Regional Center Services. We asked our readers to rate the quality and usefulness of 
services provided by their Regional Staff Development Center. On a scale from “5” highest to 
“1” lowest for the Quality of services provided bytheir regional center, 67% rated a “5” or “4”. 
18% “3” and 15%a‘^”or“l”. AstoiheUsefulnesstotheir work of the services provided by 
the center, 61% rated a “5” or “4”, 18% a“3”,and22% a“2”or“l”, "Fhe ratio of most responses 
was about the same from region to region. 

“What's the Buzz?” We are always interested in the comments of our readers and inerted 
a question in the survey pertaining to our newsletter’s usefulness to readers in their adult 



education work. 78% rated a “5” or ”4”, 18% a “3” and 5% a “2” or “1”. 

Workshop Attendance. Insofar as statewide, ABLE Bureau-sponsored professional 
development activities were ccmcemed for the year 1992-93, 63% of our survey respondents 
indicated they had attended a fall workshop, 67% had attended the midwinter conference, 57% 
had attended a summer institute. Also 59% attended a fall workshop in 1993. 

Our thanks to those of you who took the time and effort to complete our survey form. To 
those of you who still have the forms and wish to send them to us, please do so. If a sufficient 
number is received wc will do a supplemental tabulation and will certainly send on to “the 
-^ers that be” yow comments for the improvmcni of program quality and services. 
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February: Washington, 
Lincoln, and Today! 

by Chris Ksmp, Rstourcs Spsclsllst, 
Wsstsrn Psnnaylvanis Adult Lltsracy 

Rssourcs Csnttr (WPALRC) 

Classrooms across the nation focus 
on history in February. Children eat 
cherry pic and cutout stove-pipe hats in 
honorofWashingtonandLincoln. While 
adulis may like cherry pie, they often feel 
that hii^ory is as boring and useless as the 
p^r cut-oil Ls they were forced to make. 
It is important to present history from 
new and different perspectives. Historic 
events can be lied to today’s headlines 
and after all, uxlay ’$ news is tomorrow’s 
history. 

History and social studies materials 
can be used to improve reading compre- 
hension, develop writing sk-lls or add 
cultural understanding to any tutorial ex- 
perience or ESL program. Two special 
projects encouraged students to explore 
and share their personal histories, pub- 
lishing the finished remembrances in 
booklets. “Exploring the F^st” was 
produced by iheGrealerErie Community 
Action CommitteeTraining Institute. The 
Plalinum Historical Literacy Class, 
sponsored by the Schuylkill Intermedi- 
ate Unit 29, produced “A Remembrance 
of Times Past in Schuylkill County”. 
Both projects used personal histories as a 
means for improving reading and writing 
skills. The outcomes of the projects are 
assessed in the final reports and the stu- 
dents’ writings provide access to an often 
overlooked resource, student experience. 

We are all part of history, either as 
participants or spectators. Two special 
projects sought to encourage student par- 
ticipation in the political pnxess. “Project 
Learn to Vote” and “Empowering 
Learners through Education in the 
Democratic Process” provided inf :ma- 
tion necessary for active participation in 
the political processes of the United 
States. With political involvement, stu- 
dents extend their personal power to in- 
fluence tlie history of the community and 
the nation. 

History is not boring and uselcvss, it 
is a path to enlightenment aixi empower- 
n)cnt! Different perspectives bring his- 
tory tc life. The Sleck-Vaughn Con- 
nections series has an excellent Social 
Studies component. Contemporary’s 
Amazing Century series is a highly in- 
teresting look at the highlights of the 
1900’s. A vanely of published materials 
aiKl audio visuals deal with citizenship 
and govemmenL These materials, as 
well as the special pro.iects, may be bor- 
rowed from the Western Pennsylvania 
Adult Literacy Resource Center by call- 
ing 800-446-5607 ext. 216. 



A.B.L.E. People and Programs in Pennsylvania 



Congratulations to adult education 
prolcssional Carol Molek, Director of the 
Tuscarora Intermediate Unit’s Adult 
Kdccation and Job Training Center in 
Ix‘wisU)wn. A proliferate grant proposal 
writer, overseer of dozens of 353 Special 
projccLs, 1 St vice-president of Pennsylvania 
Ass^K'iaiion for Adult Continuing Educa- 
tion { PA ACE), MidwinterCon fcrcncc Pro- 
gram Chairperson etc. etc. 

One of CaroPs Section 353 projects is 
leaturcd this month in the A.L.L. Points 
Bulletin of the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Division of Adult Education 
and Literacy and was sclccied from the 
hundreds of Section 353 projects being 
ciuried on throughout the country. 

The project, ‘'Ready, Set, Read” is a 
iiimily literacy curriculum with sugges- 
tions for family reading activities and ma- 
terials. According to the newsletter the 353 
Showcase in which Ms. Molck’s project 
was featured "TcflecLs the most progressive 
thinking m the field and features a .353 
project in an effort to share promising 
praetieos.*' 



ll was only 3 yctirs ago that Judith 
Rance-Ronev and the Northampton Com- 
munity College Adult Education Program 
receised the U.S. Secretary' of Education’s 
Award for E.xccllcncc and this year two 
programs were nominated for this honor of 
ih<; hundreds of program.s throughout the 
northeast region. 

"The Center for Literacy in Philadel- 
phia and the Development Center for 
Adults in Pleasiinl (iap were both nomi- 
nated as excm plary program s i n the i r o t forts 
to meet the need.s of adult learners in their 
areas. 

(/ongratulations to Jo Ann 
Weinberger, CFL Director, and Hdie 
(iordon. Director at the Intermediate Unit 
10 ('enter lor being recogni/cd as quality 

t' r:.. . .1 ! 
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As vv'C reported in the uird insert with 
IXccinhiT copies of “What's the Bu/./7”, 
Dr. John Christopher, former Director of 
the Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy 
Education, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of Special Assistant to the Pennsylva- 
nia Sccrcuiry of Education, Donald M. 
('arroll, Jr. 

In discassmg ilic promotion SccTCUi-*y 
(’arroll said. “John’s years of experience in 
nian> asjKVLs of education andhisrecordol 




succcssas ABLE Bureau Dirccioi will make 
him extremely valuable to me in his role as 
rny assistant.” 

John asks the Buzz to pass on to his 
many friends and professional colleagues 
in Pennsylvania Adult Basic and Literacy 
Education his sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation for the many years of mutual efforts 
to benefit educationally disadvantaged 
adults of the Commonwealth. “In all of my 
30+ years in education,” sa^.d Dr. Christo- 
pher, “I have always had some type of 
responsibility relating to adult learners. I 
will miss adult education.” 

Dr. Christopher may now be reached 
on the 10th floor, 333 Market Street, Har- 
risburg, PA 17126-0333. 



Dr. Roger Axford, former Directorol 
the Community University Studies and 
Profci.sor of Adult Education at Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania, writes to re- 
mind us of iw'O books he has edited v/hich 
may be of interest to adult educators. 
“Spanish Speaking Heroes” and “Native 
American Heroes” arc available for S12 
each , including postage. Write to Dr. Roger 
Axford, 2351 E. Pebble Beach, Tempe, 
Arizona 85282 (602) 839-3255. 



Trainer Touchstone, the training 
newsleiicr for Laubach Literacy Action 
(LLA), showcases a tutor training hand- 
book titled “Deaf Adult Literacy TuUir 
Handbook” developed by Gail Bober, 
D«rccLorofthcCenterfor Community and 
Pr()fes.sionai vServices fur the Pennsylva- 
nia School for the Deaf in Philadelphia. 
Ms. Bober and her staff developed the 
handbook to meet the needs ot tutors 
working with deaf and hearing-impaired 
adult literacy siudcnLs with its goal being to 
make comiminiiy based literacy programs 
accessible to members of the deaf commu- 
nity. For copies cal! Ms. Bober at (215) 
95L4718 (voice and TDD). 



Mosaic Has lescarch In formation. 
One of tlie more persistent requests from 
our Buzz Reader Survey was that for more 
hard information concerning rc.scarch in 
adult basic and literacy education. Our 
format docs not always lend itself to cx- 
UMisivc reports of research projects (maybe 
’ should add some pages), but there is a 
publication from The Institute for the 
Study of Adult Literacy at Penn State 
which deals solely in rcjHirUng research 



results and publications in adult literacy. 
Mosaic is published 3 times a year and is 
free. You may reach the Institute and 
staffer Kitty Long at (814) 863-6108. 



Thanks to Tom Sta.szewski of Penn 
Staie/Monroeville’s Adult Program in 
Braddock who sends us a copy of an article 
from the Education Section of the January 
5, 1994 New York Times giving an ob- 
jective, well-balanced look at liie General 
Educational Development (GED) lest and 
ideas relating to the test and the GED di- 
ploma from pro and con points of view. 



Reading Today is the newsletter of 
the International Reading Association (IRA) 
and in the December/January issue features 
stories under tlie heading “Books Change 
Lives.” One story is written byJudy Grumet 
of Pittsburgh who says her life changed 
when, as a second-grade child, she entered 
a small public library at Norristown and 
was “hooked” Ms. Grumet is now “an 
ardent reader, a reading teacher, a reading 
mom, and a graduate student in reading.” 



We hear from Kathy Kline, capaol- 
coordinator of the Region 8 Staff Devel- 
opment Center at Cabrini College outside 
Philadelphia that she is now slipping and 
sliding (at least during the latest ice storms) 
between her job as Region 8 Coordinator 
and a new part-time position as Director of 
tlic Chester County Opportunities In- 
dustrialization Council (OIC). Talk about 
busy! 



Faced with a long waiting list for lit- 
eracy scrv'ices, Diana fJtatsman, Director 
of the Scranton Council for Literacy Ad- 
vance (SCOLA), has come up with an idea 
for a Small Group Instruction Program 
which will be funded by a local industry. 
The program will oiler instruction to from 
3-5 adult learners for 50 hours over a six 
month period. This might be an idea to tap 
your kK al businesses for financial support: 
present to them a segment of your program 
or a new instructional approach which they 
can underwrite. Sometimes the thought of 
financing an entire program , even partially, 
is too abstract an idea to sell. In the ease of 
SCOLA the Small Group Instruction Pm- 
griim helps sol vc a pi oblcm for the program 
and givc.s the business (in tJiis case AKZO 
Salt) an idemif ^ablc program segment with 
which Llicy can identify. 
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Staff Development News, Cont. 



It’s a Date! 

Remember: Contact your regional staff 
devek>pment center for more Information 
about center sponsored ev ents. For the name 
and address of your regional center, sec the 
September issue of “What’s the Buzz?” 
February, 1994: 

Region 7 Quality Indicator Workshops; Times 
and Dates to be announce; Call Tri -Valley 
(610) 758-6347 for details. 

2: Region 9 Literacy Leadership 2000 Site 
Coordinator training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

4: Reg ion 9 workshop; Critical Thinking skills; 
8:45 a.'u.-12 noon * All asierisk locations at 
District Council 1199C, 1319 Locust St. 
Philadelphia. 

4-6: 3rd North American Adult and .\dolesccni 
Literacy Conference; sponsored by the 
International Reading Association (IRA); 
Washington, DC. Contact IRA, 800 ^arksd?l3 
Road, Box 8139, Newark, DE 19714. 

5: Region 9 workshop; Teaching Life Skills in 
an ESL9:30 a.m.- 12:30 noon* 

6-12: LITERACY VOLUNTEERS OF 

AMERICA WEEK. 

9: Region 9 Tutor Training; 1 :30-4:30 p.m. 

9: Region 9 Gateway Training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 
9: Region 9 E5L tutor training; 6-9 p.m. 

9-11: Adult Education Midwinter 

Conference, Hershey. Theme: Unity Through 
Diversity. 

10: PAA.CE Board meeting; Hershey 
16: Region 9 tutor training; 1 :30-4:30 p.m. 

16: Region 9 Gateway training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 
16: Region 9 ESL tutor training; 6-9 p.m. 
16-18: 1994 Annual Conference Lifelong 

Learning; Theme: “Re-educating on America: 
Technology and Higher Education.” San Diego. 
Contact: National University Research Institute 
(619) 563-7144. 

15: Region 6 Staff Development Cent'^r 

Advisory Board meeting; Catholic Diocesan 
Center; Bishop Daley Hall; 4800 Union Deposit 
Rd., Harrisburg; 8:30-9:30 executive committee; 
9:30-12 regular meeting. CrJl (717) 232-056P. 
19: Region 9 GED training; 9:30 a.m.- 12:30 
p.m. Session 2: 1 :00-4:00 p.m. 

23: Region 9 tutor training; 1:30-4:30 p.m. 

23: Region 9 Gateway training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 
23: Region 9 ESL tutor training; 6-9 p.m. 

24: Teleconference: “How Schools and Colleges 
Collaborate to Impn’ovc Learning”; 1 p.m. to 4 
p.m. Call 1-800-257-2578. 

25: Region 9 workshop; Hot topics foi the 
experienced teacher; 8:45 a,m.- 12 noon* 

26: Region 1 workshop: Creativity in Teaching 
& Tutoring; New Castle Public Library; 
presenter- Bill Doan; Contact Marcia Anderson 
(412)654-1500. 



February 28, March 1, 2 and 3: Tentative 
dates for Section 322 and Act 143 Proposal 
Workshops. Definite times, dates and 
iocatioas will be sent to each program director 
or call the A.B.L.E. Bureau (717) 787-5532. 



March, 1994: 

3: Teleconference: “Models for Workplace 
Litci*acy“; 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Region 7 downlink, 
Maginnes Hail. Lehigh University orcall 1-800- 
257-2578. 

Stale Adult Literacy Coalition Meeting. 



Region 8, Cont. from page 5 

summer session? Several of the local col- 
leges offer a six week May -June class that 
will complete before the end of the fiscal 
year. 

In spite of the weather, Kathy Kline is 
visiting as many programs as possible. The 
results are great. Several staff persons are 
doing program exchanges and peer obser- 
vations. Hopefully these may result in 
some action research projects. 

Any questions, need more informa- 
tion, or just want some help? Call Kathy 
Kline at (610) 971-8518. 

NOTE THE NEW 6 1 0 AREA CODE! 

4: Region 9 workshop; Funding; 8:45 a.m.- 
noon;* 

4: Region 2 workshops; “Overcoming Learning 
Disabilities“-presenter Barbara Morgan; 
‘Teacher Bumout”-present:r Dr. Van Igou; 
“Financial Aid for Higher Education”; “Open 
Entry /Open Exit” presenters Carol Duff and 
Carol Ranigan; 9:30-a,m, - 2 p.m. CIU #10 
Development Center for Adults; 110 E. Bald 
Eagle St., Lock Haven, call (717) 893-4038. 

5: Region 9 Collaborative Learning Tutor 

Training, 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

5: Region 9 workshop; ESL Teacher; 9:30 a.m.- 
12:30 pm.* 

8-12: Teachers of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages (1 ESOL) Annual Convention; 
Baltimore; Theme -Sharing Our Stories; Contact 
TESOL, 1600 Cameron Si., Suite 300, 
Alexandria, V A 22314. 

7: Region 7 Advisory Board meeting; 12 rK>on- 
2 p.m. Penn State-Allenlown Campus at 
Fogelsville. 

9: Region 9 tutor training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

10: Tutors of Literacy in the Commonwealth 
meeting; State College. 

11: Region I “Learning Styles”; Presenter- 

Shirley Mattacc; Belaire North, Erie 9 a.m,-12. 
Contact Bootsie Barbour (814) 454-4474. 

12: Region 9 Collaborative tutor training; 9:30 
a.m. -4:30 p.m. 

13-18: National Migrant Education Conference; 
Kansas City, MO; contact: Cynthia Adcock, 
(913) 826-4718. 

16: Region 9 tutor training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 
16-19: 9th International Conference on 

Technology and Persons with Disabilities; Los 
Angeles; Contact Harry Murphy, Voice/TDD: 
818/885-2578. 

16-19: 31st Annual International Conference, 
Learning Disabilities AsstKiation of America; 
Washington, DC; Contact: Jean Peterson (412) 
341-1515. 

18: Region 9 workshop; Reading 

comprehension; 8:45 a.m. -noon* 

18: Region 1 ‘Tutor Training”; Prcscntcr-Mary 
Lindquist; New Castle public library; 1-4 p.m. 
Contact Marcia Anderson (412) 654-15(X). 

19: Region 9 workshop; Multicultural class; 
9:30 a.m. -12:30 p.m.* 

21-23: Stale adult education directors, northeast, 
annual regional workshop; Dewey Beach, 
Delaware. 

7.3: Videoconference; “Engaging the Distance 
Learner; ” PBS Adult Learning S atclli ie Service; 
2:304:30p.m. Call l*8(K)-257-2578. 



South-Ceni! al Region 
5 Staff Development News 

by Randy Varnar, Coordinator 

The new year promises lo be a great 
one al the South-Central Region 5 Staff 
Development Center. Along with provid- 
ing our usual services and technical assis- 
tance lo the region’s educators, we have 
scheduled seven special training opportu- 
nities for Region 5’s adult educators. 

On March 19, 25 and 26, Dr. Alan 
Quigley of Penn State University will 
present a one-credit course on “Student 
Retention in Adult Education Programs.” 
This course will be held al Penn State- 
Altoona Campus. If you would like to 
register for this course, please caU Randy 
immediately at (717) 248-4942. 

Priscilla Carmen of the Institute for the 
Study of Adult Literacy at Penn State will 
pre^nl workshops in Altoona (May 5) and 
Lewistown (May 6) on “Theory and 
Methods in Adult Education.” You won't 
want to miss this workshop! 

Choosing software to use in adult 
education classrooms is always a difficult 
task. It is for this reason that we are going 
to compile a small booklet of software that 
is being used successfully in classrooms. If 
you are particularly pleased with a software 
package you are using and would like to 
share some information on it, please call 
Randy at (717) 248-4942. 

A reminder to “Buzz” readers: wc 
have a new permanent address here at the 
TIU Adult Education and Job Training 
Center: 

South-Central Region 5 Staff E>cvcl- 
opment Center 

TIU Adult Euucati on and Job Training 
Center 

MCIDC Plaza 

One Belle Avenue Building #58 

Lewistown, PA 17044 

(717) 2484942 



"What’s the Buzz?”, Pennsylvania’s 
Adult Basic Education Dissemination 
Newsletter, is prepared and distributed by 
Adult Education Linkage Services, Box 21 4, 
Troy, PA 16947 under funding provided 
through the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education from the Adult Education Act. 
Section 353. It is distributed without charge 
to practitioners of adult basic and literacy 
education in Pennsylvania for the months 
September through June. No endorsement 
of the newsletter contents by PDE nor 
USDOE should be inferred. Adult Eduration 
Linkage Services is an Equal Opportunity 
empbyer. 
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IN THIS ISSUE . . . 

Information and photos from the 1994 Midwinter 
A survey deaiing with attendance/retention makes sense 
A special feature on Pennsylvania’s Even Start programs 
Some new products for the A.B.L.E. teacher 
Forty professional development dates for March - • 35 for April . . . 
and much more you can use In Pennsylvania Adult Education. 



Bureau Director Praises Diversity; 
Stresses Need for “Systematic Program” 



Outstanding Adult Educator of 1994 Dr. B. 
Allan Quigley, left, receives PAACE recog- 
nition plaque from Don Block, PAACH) 
Awards co-chair and 1992 Outstanding 
Educator Award winner. 

1994 Outstanding 
Adult Educator - 
Dr. B. Allan Quigley 

An outstanding contributor to adult 
education. 

-)rr An experienced and cffcciivc 
classroom teacher who encourages 
independent, scir-dirccted learning. 

An ESL teacher in India in 1967. 
Founder of a community college. 

Holder of a doctorate in adult 
education. 

Author of more liian 90 articles, 
books, etc. in adult education. 

Regional Director of Adult Education 
for Penn State • Monroeville. 

Recently appointed to the American 
Council on Education’s GED 
Advisory Committee as a researcher. 

O 



“Pennsylvania is certainly canvassed with 
a vast number and a wide variety of types of 
adult education programs. Witli this vasiness 
comes diversity in terms of sophistication and 
comprehensiveness of programs.” These ob- 
servations opened the presentation by Adult 
Basic and Literacy Education (A.B.L.E.) Bu- 
reau Director Cheryl Keenan as she addressed 
the opening session of the Pennsylvania Stale 
Plan Task Force at the 29th Adult Education 
Midwinter Conference in Hershey last month. 

Ms. Keenan stressed the importance of 
flexibility in adult education programs since 
diversity and flexibility permit local programs 
to best meet the unique needs of their commu- 
nities. 

“Bui on the other hand,” she said, “I be- 
lieve services should be systematic. They 
should not be hit and miss, dependent upon 
the expertise which happens to be in place in a 
particular area. It is the role of the state to 
make sure there is a system in place which 
will build expertise in areas where it may not 
be present. Some of the levels of sophistication that w'C have across the Commonwealth 
can be improveti and wc have the tools which can help improve the services, the 
programs and the sysicun of adult education and uaining in Pennsylvania.” 

Qi.'Ai.riT Program Indicators Strkssi-d: Director Keenan used as one example ot 
icKils of improvement the Indicators of Program Quality which have been introduced 
to Pennsylvania adult educators over the past few years. She noted the necessity of 
meeting programs at their prc.se nt level of quality and, through an evaluation process, 
provide technical assisLincc to deal with deficiencies identified in the evaluation ul 
program quality 




At 1994 Midwinter Adult Education 
Conference Chery! Keenan, Bureau 
of Adult Basic and Literacy Educa- 
tion (A.B.L.E.) Director and Gordon 
Jones, former Bureau Supervisor and 
recipient of the 1994 PAACE Out- 
.standing Service to Adult Education 
Award. 
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“Systematic Program”, Cont. 

For adult basic and literacy educa- 
tion practitioners attending the Adult 
Education Conference, there was little 
doubt the use of Quality Program Indica- 
tors (Q.P.I.) by local programs is rapidly 
progressing beyond the stage where, in 
1991, they were presented as g::i*!clines 
to assist local programs to improv : . Very 
soon they will be used to evaluate indi- 
vidual programs and determine the fund- 
ing level for local program services based 
upon this evaluation. 

One announcement which emphasized 
the importance the A.B.L.E. Bureau is 
placing upon Q.P.I. was made by Don 
Lunday, Chief of the Special Projects and 
Programs Section of the Bureau, who 
stated local programs applying for fund- 
ing for 1994-95 must provide local mea- 
sures and standards as part of their appli- 
cation. He indicated programs would not 
even be considered for funding unless this 
requirement was met. 

In another session, Harry Frank, who 
is responsible for the development of 
Bureau procedures dealing with local 
Quality I^ogram Indicators, told program 
directors, teachers, tutors, and counselors 
that wc arc presently in a transition pe- 
riod which in 3 to 5 years will see over- 
all improved performance of adult basic 
and literacy education programs, 
smoothcr/more timely contract awards, the 
possibility of a “fill in the blanks” type of 
funding application, increased perfor- 
mance monitoring by advisers and pro- 
gram/student performance determining 
award and funding levels of local pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Frank noted some of the actions 
presently being initiated or under consid- 
eration by the Bureau: revised guidelines 
and application procedures; increased at- 
tention to performance in funding awards; 
some form of multi-year funding; and re- 
alistic performance goal^^ that arc judged 
on the measures and standards of the In- 
dicators of Program Quality. “The pri- 
mary job of program administrators must 
be more than just gathering daia-it must 
be the systematic gathering of informa- 
tion showing how well your program is 
doing. 

PROGRAMS NOT UNIQUE: 
“Uniqueness of a program is a myth. 
Programs are more similar to each other 
than they are unique. By and large the 
majority of programs arc very similar,” 
says Mr. Frank. “Every program,” he 
suited, “recruits students, offers them in- 
struction and has them leave the program 
when they nave met their goals-this is 
not unique.” 

^ THE KEY FACTOR IN M1-:A- 
ERj e Page 2 




Dr. Eugene Kray, left, of West Chester Uni- 
versity receives PAACE Continuing Higher 
fc^ducation Program Division Award from 
Scott Selkowitz of Elwyn Institute and co- 
chair of the Division. Dr. Kray was recog- 
nized for his work In administering the 
Chester County Cooperative Training Pro- 
gram for government employees. 



SURES AND STANDARDS IS NUM- 
BERS: “Up to this time the only concern 
of the Bureau has been whether programs 
get their reports in on lime,” said Mr. 
Frank. Under the new system ilic !ccy 
factors in measures and standards will be 
the numbers. The measure will be a 
number and the level or quantity of that 
number will be the standard. “The true 
test for every' measure and every standard 
is that it has to be quantified. How many 
students arc retained; how many pass the 
GED; these arc examples of quantified 
goals and this is what wc wi". y looking 
for,” he added. 

IT’S NEW, IT* S DIFFERENT: From 
the development of quality indicators, 
measures and standards; to increased 
evaluative monitoring by A.B.L.E. advis- 
ers; to the eventual determination of pro- 
gram funding based upon the evaluation. 
This is quite different from anything local 
programs have been working with and 
some will look upon the new A.B.L.E. 
Bureau activities as ihrcatcning--othcrs as 
chalicnging-olhcrs as an opportunity to 
justify additional funding requests with 
objective data showing the additional 
monies would be appropriately spent. 
V/haicvcr your point of view or dial of 
your program. Buzz readers would be well 
advised to get as much technical assistance 
as is available as tlicy carefully tlircad ihcir 
ways through the maze of IPQ, M/S, 
MBO, QC, TM (all terms referred to in 
Mr. Franks’ presentation). Contact your 
A.B.L.E. Bureau regional adviser and your 
regional staff development center. Talk 
the problem over with other adult educa- 
tors. Attend the training sessions dealing 
with Quality Program Indicators. Lcxik 
upon this transition as an opportunity to 
improve tiie services you provide to your 
adult sliRlenls. 



Another Survey? This 
One Deals with Retention 

And it makes sense . . . 

First it was the National Adult Lit- 
eracy Survey (NALS) with few surprises, 
but some data which could have been 
useful for gaining public support for adult 
basic and literacy education; next came 
the State Adult Literacy Survey (SALS) 
the results of which wc still have not re- 
ceived, but SALS preliminary data tells 
us as much, or as little, as did the NALS. 
Now comes the National Evaluation of 
Adult Education Programs and at last 
some data collected is being related to 
problems facing adult cducalion-in the 
case of the third interim report: “Client 
Attendance”. 

Few adult basic and literacy educa- 
tion programs will argue that attendance 
is not a problem, from onc-on-onc tutor- 
ing to small and large group instruction. 
Some excellent Section 353 projects 
dealing with retention have been com- 
pleted in Pennsylvania (contact AdvancE 
1-800-992-2283 or the Western PA Adult 
Literacy Resource Center 1-800-446-5607, 
cxl. 216) and groups of adult educators at 
nearly every workshop/confcrcncc discuss 
the retention and attendance problems. 

Unfortunately, too few programs do 
much more about attendance other than 
moan and groan about Sally M. or Jack 
R. who “just don’t seem to want to attend 
our program.” 

The National Evaluation of Adult 
Education Programs, in addition to sur- 
veying a significant number (more than 
100,000) of adult education clients, has 
established a data base of information on 
client attendance based upon the number 
of hours of i^’struction received, by week, 
for up to 18 months after enrolling in a 
local program. The study found marked 
differences in attendance among English 
as a Second Language (ESL), Adult Ba- 
sic Education (ABE) and Adult Second- 
ary Education (ASE/GED). 

Large Programs vs. Small Pro- 
grams: ABE clients enrolled in small 

programs arc more likely to persist than 
clients in large programs; but in ESL and 
ASE clients enrolled in very large pro- 
grams arc more likely to persist than cli- 
ents in small programs. 

Full-time vs. Part-time: In ASE and 
ESL programs clients enrolled in programs 
with at least .some full time instructional 
and administrative staff are more likely lo 
persist than clients in programs with only 
part time staff. 

Independent Study vs. Teacher: In 
ABF dicnis with only a teacher and aide 
are more likely to persist tli;in clients with 
(Coni, page 3j 



TEN ABLE SUCCESS STUDENTS RECOGNIZED 

Representing thousands of one’s peers is not an easy task, but the ten adult basic 
and literacy education (ABLE) students honored at the 29th annual Midwinter Adult 
Education Conference last month are all different; with unique accomplishments and by 
their uniqueness they are all the more typical of the adults who attend our classes every 
day and night in an attempt to better themselves. Although their stories were different, 
the message each Success Student left behind was loud and clear: if it hadn’t been for 
the ABLE programs, the teachers and other support personnel, the successes would not 
have happened. 

Receiving recognition at the 
Conference were: Julie Bermudez, 
a GED diploma recipient and now a 
nursing student at Reading Area 
Community College sponsored by 
Mary Schmidt of BACC: David 
Wolfe, a GED diploma recipient, a 
graduate of Slippery Rock University 
and now an ABE/GED instructor 
sponsored by Angelo Pezzuolo and 
Elaine Nagel of Midwintem lU #4; 

Mary Rogers, a GED diploma re- 
cipient who became socially/politi- 
cally active and helped fight legisla- 
tion permitting liens on property of 
welfare recipients. Sponsored by 
Barbara Mooney, Community Ac- 
tion Southwest; Helena Jimeniz 
Mojica, a GED diploma recipient 
who attends the Luzerne County 
Community College, sponsored by 
Frank Nardone, Luzerne lU #18; 

Shun Mei Nemet, earned her di- 
ploma at the Mercer County Vo-Tech 
program and is now a member of 
the advisory committee of her lit- 
eracy program and a member of the 
board of directors of her GED alumni 
council. Sponsored by the Mercer County Vocational-Technical School; Bernadette 
Osborn, a former substance-abuser, single mother, GED diploma recipient and now a 
nursing student; sponsored by Kathy Marks, Eagleville Hospital; Amy Uhler, attended 

GED classes at the Bangor-Pen Argyl 
School District, literacy corps mem- 
ber and tutor at Northampton Com- 
munity College, graduate of. East 
Stroudsburg University, now a sub- 
stitute teacher. Sponsored by Linda 
Martin and Janet Herr, Bangor-Pen 
Argyl School District; Lillian 
Metzcher, a learning disabled adult 
student at the Lutheran Settlement 
House’s Women’s Program, received 
an award as one of the two most 
dedicated tutors in the program. 
Sponsored by Alice Redman, 
Lutheran Settlement House Women’s 
Program; Ruth Salters, a mother of 
two and a GED diploma lecipient who 
is active in communiiy and school af- 
fairs. Sponsored by Marie Knibbe, 
Germantown Women’s Educational 
Project; Harold Speelnian,a hcuring-disiiblcd, lip-reading student in the Adams County 
Litcr*icy Program where he serves on ihc Advisory Boiird, attends the New Reader 
B(xik Club and was recognized by the Council as an Oulslanding Student. Sponsored 
by Henry Wardrop, Lincoln, lU #12. 




Succe.ss Student Amy Uhler and her family 
at the Success Stories Awards at the 
Midwinter Conference. 




1994 A.B.L.E. Success Students; From left, 
top: Amy Uhler, Ruth Salters, Lillian 

Metzcher, David Wolfe; second row: Julie 
Bermudez, Harold Speelman, Shun Mei 
Nemet; bottom row: Mary Rogers, 

Bernadette Osborn, Helena Jimeniz Mojica. 






Survey, Cont. 

a teacher plus an independent study or 
learning lab component in the program. 
However, in ASE and ESL programs cli- 
ents with a learning lab component as part 
of the instructional program are more 
likely to persist than clients with only a 
teacher or a teacher and an aide. 

Use of Support Services Strongly 
Associated with Persistent Attendance: 
Although not an original finding, the 
Survey found that clients enrolled in pro- 
grams providing a large number of sup- 
port services logged the most instructional 
hours and attended more regularly. Al- 
though ABE clients were more likely to 
use support services, clients in all three 
categories are more likely to persist if they 
use support services. 

Important Program Variables: The 
survey found the availability of day classes 
and support services, the type of curricula 
used (workplace and lifeskills instruction 
are especially effective with ASE clients), 
and full-time staff arc important program 
characteristics positively affecting atten- 
dance. 

Other findings: There is no appre- 
ciable difference between people who at- 
tend between 1 and 11 hours and those 
w ho attend 12 or more hours (the federal 
point at which attendance counts). 

Most newly enrolled students attend 
classes during the day (49%); 14% day 
and night. 

Spending more per client is not 
positively related to attendance. 

For more information about the Na- 
tional Evaluation of Adult Education 
Programs including the first tw'o interim 
reports call 1-800-348-7323. 




FVom left, Joseph Lapp, top GED scorer In 
Pennsylvania for 1993, receives monetary 
award and plaque from Chuck Holbrook, 
ABLE Bureau State GED Administrator 
and George (White)) Pew, GED test ad- 
ministrator for 27 years at McKaskey. High 
School In Lancaster where Joseph t(K)k the 
test. 



News From The Regional Staff Development Centers 

Be sure to check ^‘Ifs A Date** on page 8 for Regional Workshops 



Region #1 1 

Bootslo Barbour, Coordinator 

Practitioner Action Research is a Staff 
Development option available to all ABE/ 
GED providers. This is an area of Staff 
Development that has not been fully uti- 
lized in Region #1. Practitioner Action 
projects can be many different things. The 
common thread is that a practitioner iden- 
tifies a particular area of program/profes- 
sional need and initiates and implements 
a plan to explore the question. All appli- 
cations for Practitioner Action Research 
Projects must be approved by the Staff 
Development Director. Upon acceptance 
of the final product (paper, report, etc.) a 
stipend of up to $300 will be paid. For 
more detailed information contact Bootsic 
at (814) 454-4474. 

Region #1 has scheduled a variety of 
training sessions and v/orkshops for March 
and April. For information about any of 
the following dates, call Bootsic at (814) 
454-4474. March 4 is the date of the 
monthly Administrator’s Roundtable. Dr. 
Chester Wolford will discuss ways tliat 
busy administrators can make their life 
more organized and cost efficient. In the 
afternoon, Dr. Richard Gacka will answer 
questions about the Indicators of Program 
Quality and incorporating the indicators 
into FY95 proposals for PDH. 

The second annual Region #1 and 
Region #4 Workshop will be held at 
Troggios in New Castle, Pa. 

This workshop was a great success 
last year and we look forward to another 
.successful day. This is a good time to 
meet and talk to other adult educators in 
Western Pa. Flyers '*■ tli details arc in the 
mail. Paul Weiss and Bootsic Barbour 
will be glad to answer any questions. 

TLC Tutor Trainer Amy Wilson will 
give a two day tutor training at The Cen- 
ter for Adult Education, Erie, Pa. or* March 
4 and 5. Registration is limited so a 
prompt reply is ncccs.sary. 

“Learning Styles” is the title of the 
workshop that Shirley Maitacc will present 
in Erie on March 1 1 and at the Crawford 
County Library on April 12. Ms. Mattace 
will cover such information as a.sccnain- 
ing and observing preferred learning 
styles, language processes of dominant 
right or left brain learning, and dcicmiin* 
ing proven strategics for student success. 

Mary Lindquist, Project Director of 
the Crawford County Read Program, will 
present a Tutor Training Workshop at the 
New Castle Public Library on March 18. 
On May 6, M.s. Lindquist will return to 
the New Castle Public Library to discuss 
“Educational Enabling”. 







Cheryl Lo.ssic will discuss “Personal- 
ity and Learning Styles” at The Center 
for Adult Education on March 19. Ms. 
Lossic is particularly interested in the 
Gregorc Style Delineators. She wdll dis- 
cuss the Gregorc Self-Assessment ln.stnj- 
meni for Adults. 

This office has had many calls about 
having Mary Gall present the w'OrLshop 
she did for the PAACE Conference. 
Common Sense GED Math wili be the 
topic of the workshop to be held in Erie 
on April 8, at the Avalon Inn. 

Another very informative w'orkshop 
will be repeated on April 23. Patricia 
Wimms will present “Life Self-Esteem” 
in Franklin, Pa. Call Maloy Beach for 
more information. 

The Staff Development Office is al- 
ways happy to hear from you. If you arc 
not getting Region #1 mailings or your 
mailing address is incorrect, contact u.s at 
814-454-4474. 



Region #5 

by Randy Varner, Coordinator 

The South-Centra! Region 5 Staff 
Dcvclcpmenl Center’s schedule of activi- 
ties for the icmaindcr of me project year 
is rapidly filling up. Along with the usual 
assorunent of work.shops given by quality 
presenters, we arc offering some other 
unique training opportunities. 

Dr. Allan Quigley of Penn State Uni- 
versity will present a one-credit course on 
“Recruitment and Retention in Adult 
Education Programs”. We arc excited and 
honored to have Dr. Quigley, who was 
named the 1994 PAACE Outstanding 
Adult Educator at PAA(T'’s Midwinter 
Conference, as instaicior for this course. 
Course dates arc March 19, 25. and 26. 

We are currently planning a work- 
shop on “Total Quality Management.” 
This topic tics directly in with the Indica- 
tors of Program Qu.ility, and promises to 
be a much discus.sed topic in the future. 

Other training on the schedule in- 
cludes “Conflict Resolution,” a seminar 
presented by Brian Frey of the Adult 
Education and Job Training Center. 
“Computer Show and Tell,” a technology 
w'orkshop presented by Dr. Barbara 
Woodruff and “Adult Education Theory 
and Methods,” presented by Priscilla 
Carmen of Penn Slate’s Institute for the 
Study of Adult Literacy. 

Witli the new' policies handed down 
Irom the Department of Pidtication we are 
able to more effectively serve adult edu- 
cators in our region. Call the Center at 
(717) 248*4942 il you have any t|ue.Mions 
regarding liic project. 
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Paula Smith, Coordinator 

Cheryl Keenan, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Adult Basic and Literacy Educa- 
tion (A.B.L.E.), recently met with the di- 
rectors and coordinators of the nine re- 
gional staff development center and, 
among other topics, shared her ideas and 
vision for the Bureau and for adult educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. Ms. Keenan stated 
she docs not want the Bureau to be a hin- 
diancc, but to support programs in the field 
through policy/praciice changes such as 
initialing one contract per agency for 
Section 322 (in.stead of separate contracts 
for workplace, insututional, etc.), funding 
staff development centers for two years at 
a lime, etc. Wc w'cleome Ms. Keenan 
and applaud her w'ork. 

Dale Mace is the new advisor for all 
of Region 6. Class attendance reports 
should be mailed to him at the ABLE 
Bureau, 12th floor, 333 Market Street. 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333. 

Indicators of Program Quality: The 
Region 6 director and coordinator have 
received extensive training in this subject 
and stand ready to assist local programs 
as they develop iJicir indicators, measures 
and standards. 

Changes in Tuition Reimburse- 
ment: These changes have been made in 
the use of tuition awards from the regional 
staff development centers: 1. Reimburse- 
ment may now be .spent for credit or non- 
credit courses; 2. Reimbursement is 
available for tuition for Act 143 and Sec- 
tion 322 staff; 3. Rcimbur.semcnl may 
now be available for volunteers who have 
a long-range commiunentand potential for 
work in adult basic and literacy educa- 
tion. Volunteer reimbursement must he 
approved in advance by the ABLE Bureau. 



Region 7 

Jane Ditmars, Coordinator 
Opporiuniiies to join us: 

Workforce Teleconference: 

A live, interactive teleconference, 
entitled “Model Parmerships in Workforce 
Education” will he presented in partner- 
ship with the lacocca Institute. Adult 
Educators arc invited to come to Region 
7 on Thursday, March 3, from 2:00-4:00 
pm when the program wall be downlinked 
to the main campus of Lehigh University. 
Multicultural Learning Styles: 

Dr. Stan Nowack of Penn Slate I'ni- 
versity w’ill present a workshop on 
Muliiciilttiral Learning Styles on Friday. 
March 2.5, 1mm 8;3()-I2 n(K)n. Ihis pre- 

(Cont. page 5) 



Staff Dev., Cont. 

scntaiion will ho held ai Norihampion 
Communiiy in BcLhlchom. .Save 

ilic dale! 

Advances in Computer Networking: 

Are you involved in compuier noi- 
working? If so, plcii.se write and loll us 
how your program uses e-mail to com- 
municate with other educators. Compuier 
consultant, Richard Silvius, prc.sented a 
seminar on Using the Network Server at 
Lehigh University on Monday, Janu:iry 
lOth. After giving an overview ol‘ the 
system, participants logged on and prac- 
ticed sending and receiving messages via 
clecmonic mail, creating nicknames and 
changing passwords. Participants wore 
also shown how to access the Lehigh 
LIniversity Library' System via modem. 

Please write to the Tri- Valley account 
at Userid: 100 l@Lchigh, EDU, Wc loc^k 
forward to hearing from you! Watch for 
details of a follow-up seminar coming this 
Spring. 

\Ve would like to share: 

(JED Writing Packet: Do you need 
ideas for preparing your^^tudents for the 
essay portion of the CED e.xam? If so, 
call Tri- Valley to request a copy of our 
packet of suggestions for improving writ- 
ing skills. This document was created by 
ESL instructor, Ruth Munilla, who has 
compiled over 50 pages of techniques and 
strategies for leaching students to write a 
GED essay. The btx)kJet includes user- 
friendly worksheets which can be dupli- 
cated by the instructor, 

ESL Tape 

Despite the snow and biller cokl 
weather, 28 adult literacy educators at- 
tended an interactive ESL Workshop pro- 
seiiicd by Nonie Bell. Special thanks arc 
e.xiended lo Joan Breisch lor hosting this 
event at li»c Reading/Berks Literacy 
Council, Thanks also to Joan's son. Ron, 
who video-taped this event. Please call 
Tri-Valley at (6101 758-6347 to r.;quest a 
cop\ of the tape if you wish [o >harc it 
witli your staff. 

All best wishes to dedicated educa- 
tor, Nonie Bell, who has recently rekv 
caied to Florence, luily, where she will 
leach ESL. 

Congratulations! 

to Julie Bermudez of Reading, and 
to Amy Uhler of Na/iircth, who have Ixvii 
named statewide winners in the UJf^4 
Adult Ba.sic Education Student Success 
Stories. Julie attends the Reading Area 
Community College, where she v-as 
nominated by Mary Schmidt and Elamc 
Moyer. Amy was sjxmsored by L inda 
Marlin of the Rangor/Pen Arg\l Atlult 
f‘'diiealion l*rogram. 







Winter, Taxes, and 
Conflict: The Facts of Life 

by Chris Kemp, Adult Literacy 
Resource Specialist, Western PA 
Resource Center, Gibsonia 

"nie northern hemisphere looks for- 
ward to ihe vernal equinox and the corn- 
ing of spring. When “March comes in 
like a lion”, how'cvcr, winter seems 
unending! Tempers grow' short, children 
tirguc incessantly and loving spouses can 
turn on each other ifke wild boasts (espe- 
cially if one is o\erw helmed by income 
m forms). Life has its unpleasant mo- 
menus. 

Many of life’s unpleasant moments 
involve conllict. In itself, conflict is nei- 
ther good nor bad. It just is. ConOici 
arises from personality clashes, competi- 
tion for limited resources, difficulty caused 
by the rate of change, and even social and 
cultural diversity. It is not the conflict, 
itself, but the way it is managed that has 
constructive or destructive outcomes. We 
seldom think of conllict as opportunity, 
but constructive conflict management can 
produce creative problem solving and can 
open channels of communication. 

Most people don’t naturally deal 
constructively with conllict. They can 
become aggressive or avoid conflict at all 
costs “giving away the store” or internal- 
izing the problem. Most people can use a 
little help when facing conflict at home or 
at work. A variety of excellent conflict 
management materials arc available for 
loan through WPALRC. Texts, video, and 
audio tapes address tlic issues of finding 
common ground, confronting the fear of 
fighting, and conllict resolution. A 1993 
Special Project produced by the Center 
lor Literacy in Philadelphia developed 
materials to provide conllict re solution 
iheorv and techniques to adults with lim- 
ited liicracy and English skills. Copies of 
the project re[xiri, Icarne- ’s handbook, and 
manual (AE3025-854) are available for 
l(xin Irom WPALRC and AdvancE. 

Not all or life‘s unpleasant moments 
must he managed, however. Spring wall 
('vcnii.iallv canne The sun will shine, 
gentle brce/.es will caress emerging blos- 
soms, and the world will awaken. All wo 
have to do IS hang on a little longcr. 
W'PALRC will eclebraie the return of 
spring w’iili an Open House. Watch for 
details in April. 



Deadline (diange 

BocauNC of our vacation schedule 
the cop\ (leadline lor the A[)ril Bu/,/ 
IS March 10. Copy reccncd alter that 
date will apjvar m the May is'.ae. 






Family Literacy 

by Denise Caldwell. GPLC 

What do Family Liicracy and 
Pittsburgh’s black infant mortality rate 
have in common? 

The Greater Pittsburgh Liicracy 
Council (GPLC). 

Since June of this year, the Greater 
Pittsburgh Liicracy Council has been 
conducting Baby Basics classes as part of 
HEALTHY START, a federal program 
designed to combat this problem. 

Baby Basics combines family literacy 
wiili information aU^ut Lhe importance of 
early pre-natal care; what happens during 
prcgntincy, labor and delivery; positive 
relationships and parenting skills; how to 
plan for the future and the rewards of 
continued education, as learning is a life- 
long process. 

To date, more than sixty participants 
between the ages of 12 and 25 have ben- 
cfiicd from the classes and fifteen babies 
(14 girls and 1 boy) have been bom. 
Moms and babies arc at home and doing 
line. 

Participants meet twice a w'cek for 
10 to 12 weeks, in two inner-city neigh- 
borhood.s. They share their thoughts and 
feelings about their relationships, preg- 
nancies, and parenting skills. They also 
learn how to cope with these issues in a 
suppOuiVv, iion-ihrcatcning and enlight- 
ened manner. 

If you would like more information 
on this progiam, call Denise Caldwell at 
GPLC. (412) 661-7323. 

(JPl.C Receives (irants 
Totaling $710,000 

The Greater Piiisburgh Literacy 
C'ouncil (GPLC) has announced that it has 
reached the $710,(X)0 funding mark in us 
one million dollar capital campaign. 

The purpose of the campaign is to 
improve the CouncIPs present services to 
1,5(K) adult Ictirncr.s and lo establish new 
programs ih.nnighout Allegheny County. 

Grants have been received from a 
number of Foundations in the Pittsburgh 
area including a Richard King Mcllo.n 
Foundation grant to the C’ouneil ol 
SI 50,000. 

Know of a House to Rent??? 

Abbie Brawley the new regional ad- 
\ i^t,r for die Southwest region is looking 
for a 2-3 K'drixim house to rent in the 
1 larrisbiirg .Area. Here's a ehaiiec to help 
out a colleague who has just moved to 
[Vnnsylvania. C'all Abbie at the A1U.F. 
P>iireaii (717) 787-5532. 
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Pennsylvania’s Even 
Start Literacy Program: 

Serving the Whole Family 

by Donald Paquetta, Ponnsylvania 
Departmant of Education Even Start 
Coordinator and Adult Basic 
Education Advisor 

The shocking incidence of imcr-gen- 
eralional illiteracy in American society has 
fueled the need for programs like Even Start, 
which assists families in breaking prevailing 
social and economic cycles of poverty, 
undereducalion, inactivity, welfare depen- 
dency and scholastic undcrachievement. 

Unemployment, indigence, crime, 
homelessness and low self-esteem are fre- 
quently attributed to low-functioning literacy 
levels in adults. Faced with die daily pres- 
sures and stniggles of trying to survive and 
support their families, illiterate adults often 
have difficulty assuming responsibility for 
the educational and social development of 
their children. 

The Even Start Family Literacy Pro- 
gram is a national response to the problem 
of family illiteracy. The inicniion of the 
Even Start Program is to provide family- 
centered educational programs that involve 
parents and children in a cooperative effort; 
thus enabling parents to become partners in 
their children’s education, and to assist their 
children in reaching their full learning po- 
tential. Even Start is the focal point for 
integrating a community family literacy 
program. Through collaboration with local 
agencies, it provides the linkage for ex- 
panding local literacy services. 

Even Start encourages parents and 
children to become “learning teams” through 
special activities designed for both genera- 
tions to be worked on together. Team 
partners arc important to the success of the 
plan, as a holistic approach to education must 
be adopted by the children, parents. Even 
Start support staff and personnel. 

Pennsylvania has 18 Even Start stations 
scattered throughout the Slate. Urban sites 
encompass large cities like Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Erie, but also include smaller 
cities like York, Washington and Easton. 
Fifteen of Pennsylvania’s grantees are local 
education agencies (LEAs), and three are 
community-based organizations (CBOs). 
Two of the projects (Arin Intermediate Unit 
and Meycrsdaic Area School District) serve 
an extensive geographical area, thus neces- 
sitating the need for mobile classrooms 
(recreational vehicles) to bring Even Start 
to local families. Some projects (i.e., Mon 
Valley Collaboration Project and Riverview 
Intermediate Unit) serve as many as four or 
five school districts, while others like 
Lancaster aid Philadelphia focus on t)iie 
sduKil dislncl with a relatively high rate of 



undcrcducalion. 

Pennsylvania’s Even Start Program 
prides itself on meeting the particular needs 
of each community it serves. For instance, 
although all projects offer both center-based 
and home-based services, most urban 
projects are center-based or in sites located 
downtown and along major bus routes, 
therefore, affording g.ealer access to other 
community services. Conversely, rural 
projects are primarily home-based in deier- 
ericc to the problems of accessible trans- 
portation and the proximity to human scvices 
rural clients frequently encounter. 

The Commonwealth’s Even Start 
Projects are composed of innovative and 
diverse s(>cial and instructional packages 
which can serve members of non-English 
speaking families (such as those operating 
in Reading, Chester and ork); promote and 
nurture collaboralivi: relationships with 
school dislricLs, H.ad 5>.arl and/or Family 
Centers (i.e., Pillsbiu'gh. Mon Valley and 
Erie); and extend ihcir influence to more 
than one courr.y (i.e. .A.rin, Riverview and 
Central lU’s). 

Despite the relatively short implemen- 
tation time cf Even Start projects in Penn- 
sylvania, ifie program is thriving and making 
significant progress. This upswing can be 
directly traced to the enthusiasm and dedi- 
cation of participants and staff supporting 
the Even Start ideal, as well as the 
unflagging commitment of local communi- 
ties in their cc>ilaborative efforts with Even 
Start to eradicate illiteracy. These joint 
partnerships are creating an integrated ser- 
vice-ilelivery system which is not only more 
efficient, but has made strides in meeting 
both family and societal problems and con- 
cerns. Some of the service providers are: 
Head Start, local school districts, JTPA, 
WIC, ABE/GED, Literacy Councils, Job 
Centers and County Assistance Offices. 
Many projects have even formed Even Start 
Advisory Councils consisting of local busi- 
ness, community and philanthropic leaders 
and volunteers who share a vision of lit- 
eracy for all. Family activities, centered on 
agendas including socials, trips and meetings 
are dynamic ways Even Start has unified 
families and communities. 

Various local projects have reported 
impressive results regarding the impact of 

Even Start Family Literacy Program in 
th: lives of their participants. A higher lit- 
eracy level in adults and an increase in GED 
graduaies have been noted, as well as im- 
proved parent-child interactions. The 
Pennsylvania Even Start office is pleased to 
report that many adults with limital English 
proficicnc'y have made significant strides in 
acquiring every day language skills needed 
10 function more effectively in our S(x:iely. 
Children have cxhibite<.l growth patterns in 
language, affective, cognitive, and scx:ial 
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skills. After eaniing a GED, many gradu- 
ates embark on further education, training 
and/or employment. Due to the impact of 
Even Stan programs, many families have 
expressed a keen interest in Icaming, and 
their enthusiasm w being transferred to ihcir 
children. Teachers have obscrvecl that Even 
Start parents are reading more to their chil- 
dren, and that the children involved in these 
programs are belter prepared to start school. 

Families say the principles stressed in 
Even Start contribute to an enhanced sense 
of self esteem; hence a more rewarding 
quality of life. The integration of social 
support services into the fajnily literacy 
program has enabled families- in-crisis to 
reach stabilization and self-sufficiency faster 
and more efficiently. Even Start partici- 
pants arc more confident and goal -oriented 
because emphasis is strongly placed on fos- 
tering family, parenting and life skills 
through role-modeling, personal example, 
life experiences and instruction. Because 
Even Start furnishes the necessary tools to 
direct educational and social development. 
Even Start families are proving to be pro- 
ductive citizens in society. 

Pennsylvania’s Even Start Program is 
making impressive inroads in eradicating il- 
literacy and expanding social, economic and 
educational opportunities for all parents and 
their children. As the Commonwealth ex- 
pands and adapts to federal policies and lo- 
cal needs. Even Start will seek even better 
ways to serve our families and, ultimately, 
our communities. It is vital, therefore, to 
recognize and applaud the tireless leaders 
within our communities, counties and 
schools who are taking charge in shaping 
and improving the future for all people. 



LIST OF PA EVEN START SITES 



ARIN Intermediate Unit, Shclocia; 
Central Intermediate Unit, West Decatur, 
Chester Co. Intermediate Unit, Exton; 
Community Action Southwest, Waynesburg; 
Delaware Co. Intermediate Unit, Media; 
Greater Erie Community Action Commii- 
lee, Erie; Lancaster City School District, 
Lancaster; McKeesport Area School District, 
McKeesport; Meyersdale Area School Dis- 
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District, Philadelphia; Pittsburgh City School 
District. Pittsburgh; ProJeCt of Easton.Inc., 
Easton; Reading School District, Reading; 
Riverview Intermediate Unit, Shippcnville; 
South Allegheny School Diclricl/Mon Val- 
ley Collaboration Project Pittsburgh; Sto- 
Rox School District/Even Start Collabora- 
tive Project Pittsburgh; Washington School 
District, Wa.shington; York City School 
District, York. 



Editor's Note: Here's an opportunity 
for local proftrams to take a step toward 
needed coordination of services. Contact 
Mr. Paquette (717-772 2^13) or one of the 
Even Start sites. 
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Some “Oue-Liners” 
from the Midwinter 

The weather was llic top topic; sonic 
cancelled, but attendance was slightly txM- 
ter than last year. 

It was gcxxj to be back at Hershey.- 

It was g(xxl to see soino of our former 
colleagues: Gordon Jones, Bill Murph\, Kip 
Bollinger, Clair Troy, Tom Wert/, Jack 
Sitlnnui, (1111 in the blanks). 

Cheryl Keenan lakes honors for the 
most “Greetings”. Overheard from two adult 
educators after her comments at the Stale 
Update Session: “What do you think?” *’[ 
like her.” 

“The feds” didn’t show up; weather v*a'^ 
bad and what could they say alxnil a S2 
million funding cut to Pennsylvania for 
S)5. 

Slate Legislators and ihcir representa- 
tives made an impressive showing at the 
Legislative Luncha.>n; wdih the quality of 
adul- students that local programs prtxiuce 
in Pennsylvania legislators can justify i!ic 
$7,75 million in funding for 1994-45. (Nov. 
alx)ui that additional $2 mill . . .) Was it 
our imagination or did the smaller-attended 
sessions rc.suli in more “sharing” among 
peers? 

Congratulations to PAACE and the 
Hershey Convention Center management for 
rolling with the punches, flexibility and 
making the best of an inconvenient situa- 
tion. 

Sec you in 1995! 






latest issue of GED Items published by 
the General Educational Development 
Testing Service (GEDTS). The article 
makes the point the GED teacher has a 
mandate to teach all students, regardless 
of their individual differences and that 
today’s technology permits increasing 
numbers of special needs adult students 
to participate in a wide variety of scicnce- 
rclatcd activities including a number of 
activities outlined in the article. There 
are also 6 techniques for teachers of the 
deaf to use in teaching science. 

To get your free subscription to this 
excellent publication write GEDTS, 
American Council on Education, One 
Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 250, Washing- 
ton, DC 2(X)36-1163. 



“Whafs the Buzz'^’. Pennsylvania’s Adult 
Basic Education Dissemination Newsletter. ,s 
prepared and distributed by Adult Education 
Linkage Services. Box 214, Troy. PA 16947 
underfunding provided through the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education from the Adult Education 
Act, Section 353 It is distributed wlhout charge 
to practitioners of adult basic ar.d literacy 
education in Pennsylvania for the montlis 
Soptombor through June No endorsement of 
the newsletter contents by PDE nor USDOE 
should bo inferred Adult Education Linkage 
Services is an Equal Opportunity employer 
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Science for the 

Special Needs Student 

This is the title of an article in the 



How ESL Students Deal 

With Unfamiliar Words 

by Charles J. Kovach, 

San Diego City College 
Many ESL students interrupt their 
residing to look up words in a dictionary 
because such students may feel insecure 
not know ing die meanings of some of the 
words ilicy read. To help tiicm avoid these 
interruptions, the teacher can give these 
suggestions; 

1. Tell llic students to underline un- 
familiar words as they read material and 
continue reading the material without 
looking up those w'ords. 

2. After ilicy read the material, have 
them look up the underlined words and 
write defmiLions of those w'ords in the 
margins of their reading material. 

3. Have the students read the same 
material again. 

Corrections: From the 
February, 1994 issue: 

The Fa^nily Literacy supervi- 
sor forGocxlwill Literacy Initiative 
in PitLshurgh w'hich w'as aw.^rded 
a Barbara Bush Family Literacy 
grant is Rochelle Glanz. 

Wo inadvertently transposes! 
the 8(X) numbers for the tw'o state 
adult literacy resource centers: 

Tlic AdvancE number in Harris- 
burg is 1-800-992-2283. The 
Western PA Center in Gibsonia is 
1-800-446-5607, ext. 216. 



Steck- Vaughn Changes 
Sales Staff Members/ 
Increases PA Reps 

The Sicck-Vaughn publishing com- 
pany has announced a change in sales 
rcprescniativcs fo»* Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Myrna Dcaux, w'ho has repre- 
sented the adi It education publications of 
the company for a number of yc.ars, has 
moved to the elementary education divi- 
sion of the company. In her place two 
sales representatives have been hired: Lisa 
Hasson, 1616 Morris Court, N. Wales, PA 
19454 (215) 855-6854 will cover the 
Philadelphia area and Ron Ray, RD #11, 
Box 622, Greensburg, PA 15601 (412) 
925-7717 will represent *.hc publisher 
throughout the rest of the state. 

Steck- Vaughn has available the new 
full-length GED practice test, Fonn FA, 
which offers the same number of ques- 
tions, the same testing time, and the same 
question types and content as the actual 
General Educational Development Test. 

The publisher also has available the 
revision of Reading for Today wuth new 
books, new stories, integration of six skill 
areas in reading selections and compre- 
hension strands to prepare for standard- 
ized lesLs like the TABE and the GED. 

On behalf of our 3,000 adult educa- 
tion readers in Pennsylvania “WhaPs the 
Buy.z?"' w'cleomes Lisa and Ron to a state 
where adult basic and literacy education 
is the keystone to adult improvement. 



PAACE Awards Presented at the Midwinter 




Newlv elected president of the Pennsylvania ASsStx'iatloii for Adult Continuing Kducallcm 
(PAATE), Carol Molek (left), presents Recognition Plaque for her many years of exemplary 
service to P.A.VC'K to outgoing president Dr. ' icloria Fisher. Ms. Mvdek Is director of the 
Fuscarora IF #11 .Adult Kdueatlon and .fob 'I'raining ('enter In Lewistowri, Dr. I'isher is 
Direetorof ('ontlniiing Ftlucalloii for Neumann dillege In Bervuii. 
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It’s A Date! 

Remember: Contact your regional staff 

development center for more information 
about center-sponsored events. For the 
name and address of your regional center, 
see the September Issue of “WAo/'s the 
BuzzT' 

March, 1994 

1: Applications and Guidelines mailed to 

Section 353 applicants. 

3: Teleconference: ‘‘Model Partnerships In 
Workforce EUiucation”; 2 pm to 4 pm. Re- 
gion 7 downlink, Maginnes Hall, Lehigh 
University; Contact Ann Koefer (610) 758- 
6347 or call 1-800-257-2578. 

3: S:ate Adult Literacy Coalition Meeting. 

4: Region 1 Administrator’s Workshop; Dr. 
Chester Wolford; Edinboro Inn, Edinboro, 9 
a.m. to noon. 

4; Region 9 workshop; Funding; 8:45 a.m.- 
noon 

4 & 5: Region 1 TLC Tutor Training; Amy 
Wilson, Erie CAE, 6-9 p.m. Friday, 9 a.m. -3 
p.m. Saturday. 

4: Region 2 workshops; “Overcoming 

Learning Disabilities “-presen ter Barbara Mor- 
gan; “Teacher Bumout”-presenier Dr. Van 
Igou; “Financial Aid for Higher Education”; 
“Open Entiy/Opcn Exit” presenters Carol Duff 
and Carol nanigan; 9:30 a.m.-3p.rn. CIU #10 
Development center for Adults; 110 E. Bald 
Eagle St. Lock Haven. Call (717) 893-4038. 

5: Region 9 Collaborative Lemming Tutor 

Training; 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Call (717) 893- 
4038. 

5: Region 9 workshop; ESL Teacher; 9:30 

a.m. -12:30 p.m. 

8-12: Teachers of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages (TESOL) Annual Convention; 
Baltimore; Theme-Sharing Our Stories; Con- 
tact TESOL, 1600 Cameron St., Suite 300, 
Alexandria, V A 22314. 

6: Region 6 Workshop; “Training on Tests of 
Applied Literacy Skills fFALS)” and “Intro- 
duction to ‘Successmaker’ Software”; York 
County Vo-Tech School, 2179 South Queen 
St., York; 9 a.m. -3:30 p.m. Call Paula Smith, 
(717) 232-0568. 

7: Region 7 Advisory Board meeting; 12 

noon-2 p.m. Penn Staie-Allentown Campus at 
Fogelsvillc. 

9: Region 9 tutor training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

10: Tutors of Literacy in the Commonwealth 
meeting; State College. 

11: Final guidelines for funding applications 
mailed to agencies by ABLE Bureau. 

11: Region 1 “Learning Styles”; Presenter- 
Shirley Mattace; Beiaire North, Eric 9 a.m. -2 
pm. Contact Bootsie Barbour (814)454 4474. 
12: Region 9 Collaborative tutor training; 9:30 
a.m. 4:30 p.m. 

13-18: National Migrant Education Confer- 
ence; Kansas City, MO; contact: Cynthia 

Adcock, (913) 8264718. 

16: Region 9 tutor training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 
16-19: 9th International Conference on 

Technology and Persons willi Disabilities; L/Os 
Angeles; Contact Harry Murphy, Voice/TDD: 
818/885-2578. 

16-19: 3 1st Annual Intcmationid Conferenc e, 
learning Disabilities Ass(x:iation of Anicrica; 
Washington, DC. Contact: Jean Peterson 

(412) 341-1515. 

18: Region 9 workshop; Reading conipre 

‘tension; 8:45 a.m. -noon 
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18: Region 1 ‘Tutor Training”; Presentcr- 

Mary Lindquist; New Castle public library; 1- 
4 p.m. Contact Marcia Anderson (412) 654- 
1500. 

19: Region 9 workshop; Multicultural class; 
9:30 a.m. -12:30 p.m. 

19: Region 1 workshop: Personality & 

Learning Styles; Cheryl lassie; Center for 
Adult Education; 9 a.m.-ncK>n. 

21: Region 7 workshop; Psycho-Social As- 
pects of the Adult Learner; Presemer-Cheryl 
Ashcroft 4-6 p.m. Lifelong Learning Center, 
Fiackviile. 

21-23: Stale adult education directors, north- 
east, annual regional workshop; Dewey Beach, 
Delaware. 

22: Region 5 workshop; Learning Disabili- 
ties; Presenter: Dr. Jovita Ross; Juniata Valley 
High School. 

23: Videoconference: “Engaging the Dis- 
tance Learner; PBS Adult Learning Satellite 
Service: 2:30-4:30 p.m. Call l-8(X)-257-2578. 
23: Region 9 tutor training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 
24-26: 2nd Annual National Research Con- 
ference on Human Resource Development; 
Theme: “Creatively Exploring the Future”; 

College Station, TX; Contact: National HRD 
Conference, EHRD Mail Stop 3256, Texas 
A&M University, College Station, TX 77843- 
3256. 

25: Region 9 workshop; Team Building; 8:45 
a.m. -noon 

25: Region 7 workshop; “Multicultural 

Learning Styles”; Presenter Dr. Stanley 
Nowack, Jr. 8:30 a.m. -12 noon; Northampton 
Community College. Contact Jane Ditmars, 
(610) 758-6347. 

25: 2nd Annual Inter-Regional Workshop; 
Regions 1 and 4; Troggios, New Castle. 9 
a.m. -3 p.m. Topics include “Motivating Stu- 
dents”, “ABE/GED Teaching Strategies,” 
‘Teaching Through Storytelling for ABE/GED/ 
ESL Students,” “Grant Proposal Writing", and 
“Employability Skills for ABE/GED/ESL 
Students”: Contact Paul Weiss (412) 661-7323 
or (800) 438-2011. 

26: Region 9 workshop; Teaching Sf>caking 
Skills in an ESL class; 9:30 a.m. -12:30 p.m. 
28: Region 2 workshop. “Focus on Strength: 
Mullisensory' Letuning Strategics That Work; 
Presenters-Projcct READ staff; Leslie Shelton 
and Holly-Fulgham Nutters from the South San 
Francisco, California Library. 9:30-3:30. 
Centre County Vo -Tech School. 

29: Region 2 workshop; Same topic and pre- 
senters as March. 

28 : 9:30-3:30-Montoursvillc Episcopal 

Church. These workshops will deal with how 
Liie niusl icCciit learning research has been 
translated into easy, innovative, and fun ways 
to teach adult learners using all of their ca- 
pacities. Copies of the presenters* hook will 
be furnished to each program in the Region. 
Call Project STAR at (814) 3.59-3069 for more 
information. 

April 1994: 

4; Region 9 workshop: Self assessment; 8:45 

а. m. -noon 

4: Region 5 workshop; Portfolio As;essmcnl; 
Presenter. Barbara Van Horn; Altoona. 

б, 13 and 20: I^’aming Differences; Instruc- 
tor: Richard Cooper, IMi.D. 9 hour course 

Wednesday afternoons frtirn 2:00-5. Conljct 
Center for Alternative Ixaming, Bryn Mawr 
(610-825-8 U61 




7: Videoconference; “Newspapers in Cor- 
rectional Education”; 12 p.m. Call PBS Adult 
Learning Satellite Service 1-800-257-2578. 

8: ACT 143 APPLICATIONS DUE. 

8: Region 1 Workshop; Corranon Sense GED, 
Mary Gall. Avalon Inn, Erie, 9 a.m. -2 p.m. 

11: Region 6 Staff Development Center 

‘Teaching Techniques for the Learning Dis- 
abled Adult” presented by Dr. John Harvey; 
CatJiolic Diocesan Center, Bishop Daley Hall, 
4800 Union Deposit Road, Harrisburg; 9-12. 
Call (717) 232-0568 for registration informa- 
tion. 

11: Region 7 Advisory Board Meeting; 12 
noon-2 p.m. Penn State -Allentown Campus 
in Fogelsvillc. 

12: Region 1 “Learning Styles”, presenter 

Shirley Mattace; Crawford County Library; 1- 
3 and 6-9 p.m. 

13: Region 9 tutor training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

13: Region 9 Gateway training; 1 :304:30 p.m. 
13; Region 9 ESL tutor training; 6-9 p.m. 
13-16: National Head Start Association; 

Louisville; Contact Marlene Watkins (703) 
739-0875. 

14: Region 3 Audio conferencing workshop; 
Teacher Action Research; 6-9 p.m. Sites at 
Scranton, Hazleton, Honesdale, andTowanda. 
15: Region 9 workshop; Computer Technol- 
ogy; 8;45 a.m. -noon 

15- 17: Educational Computer Conferences 

12lh Annual National Conference; Baltimore; 
Theme ‘Technology, Reading & Learning”; 
Contact Diane Frost (800) 255-2218. 

16: Region 9 GED training; 9:30a.m. 4:00 

p.m. 

16- 18: 1994 Annual Conference on Lifelong 
Learning; “Reeducating America: Technology 
and Higher Education.” San Diego; Contact: 
National University Research Institute, 4025 
Camino Del Rio South, San Diego, CA 92108- 
4110. 

18-24: National Library Week; Theme: 

Libraries Change Lives. 

20: Region 9 tutor training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 
20: Region 9 Gateway training; 1:304:30 
p.m. 

20: Region 9 ESL tutor training; 6-9 p.m. 
22: Region 9 w'orkshop; Teaching Spelling 
and Reading; 1-3:30 p.m. 

22: Region 3 workshop Audio conference; 
Hazleton, Honesdale, Towanda. Live in 
Scranton. Teacher Action Research; 6-9 p.m. 
22: Region 4 workshop. Building Self-Es- 
teem; Patricia Weems; Monroeville. 

23: Region 9 Collaborative Learning Tutor 
Training; 9:30-a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

23: Region 3 workshop Audioconference; 

Teacher Action Research; 9:30 a.m. -5 p.m. 
Same sites as on the 22nd. 

23: Region 1 Self-esteem workshop; Patricia 
Wimms; Franklin Club, Franklin. 9 a.m. -2 
p.m., Contact Maloy Beach (814) 432-7323. 
27: Region 9 tutor training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 
27: Region 9 Gateway training; 1:304:30 p.m. 
27: Region 9 ESL tutor training; 6-9 p.m. 

28: Videoconference; “Technology: New 
Tools for Adult Literacy;” Implications of the 
research on the use of technology for practi- 
tioners; ly{x:s of technology and ariplication.5 
to adult literacy; 1-3 p.m. Region 7 downlink 
at Maginnes Hall, Lehigh University, Contact 
Ann Koefer (610) 758-6347 or c<ill PBS Adult 
Le;irning Satellite Service i -800-257-2578. 
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ABLE Bureay adcSs 
regional advisors 

The Bureau of Adult Basic and Lit- 
eracy Education recently hired two addi* 
tional regional advisors and a new special 
projects advisor. The new regional advi- 
sors are John (Sonny) Sloan who will ser- 
vice the Northwest Region and Abbie 
Brawley who is assigned to the South- 
west Region. Although this still leaves the 
Regional Programs Section of the Bureau 
one regional advisor shorL the personnel 
of the Section are: 

Chervl Keenan, Bureau Dir^pr 

Audrey Walter, 

Administrative AssL 
Richard Stirling, — 

Budget Analyst 
Mary Jane Cori, — 

Secretary 

Chuck Holbrook . Regional Programs 
I Section Chief 

John Sloan, Northwest Advisor 
Aliuie Brawley, Southwest Advisor 
Dale Mace, Central Ad\isor 
Martha Frank, Southeast Advisor 
John Zhong, 

Philadelphia & Delaware Co. 




From left: Don Lunday, ABLE Bureau 
Special Programs and Projects Section 
Chief; John (Sonny) Sloan, Northwest Re- 
gional Advisor; and Larry Goodwin, Spe- 
cial Projects Advisor. 

(Coot, on page 2) 



IN THIS ISSUE . . . 

Virginia adopts aduK ad Hcansurt 
Distance education consortium issues report 
Adult student performance and portfolio assessment 
An ESL puzzle 

and lots of news for ABLE professionals. 



A Sectioa 353 Project SisEeausatios Report . . . 



Catch Them, Calm Them, Keep Them 



Although purists might object to referring to prospective adult learners as ‘‘them” 
and to recruitment as “Catch Them,” the purpose of this project was well defined and 
suggests some i.nteresting techniques and activities for improved recruitment and reten- 
tion in adult basic and literacy education (ABLE) programs. 

The problems of recruitment and retention are still the greatest inhibitors of 
quality instruction in most adult education programs. A number of successful Special 
Rejects have been funded in Pennsylvania and other states which address those prob- 
lems either together or separately, but continued, sustained successes in either re- 
cruitment or retention are rare. 

Many adult educators, with whom we agree, identify the instructor as the key 
person and point to community involvement in the program as fundamental to success- 
ful recruitment and retention. In programs whae teachers or tutors are visible members 
of the community and involve the community in the adult education program, the 
program becomes highly visible and ac'^essible; adult students develop a co-relation- 
ship between what happens to them in the adult education program aixi their everyday 



lives. 

Catch Them, Calm Them, Keep Them developed a professional development 
program for adult basic and literacy education personnel in rural Central Pennsylvania. 
.Although many of the principles relating to recruitment and retention identified by the 
project are relevant in most settings, the project identified and worked with techniques 
and awarenesses unique to a rural setting. For example, lack of transportation is signifi- 
cant in rural areas without mass transiL, but is usually not a senous problem m urban 



areas. 

Four topics were identified as professional development wodeshop titles: “Enroll- 
ment Enhancers,” “Overcoming Anxiety,” “Curbing the Dropout Rate,” and “Dealing 
with Uncomfortable Classroom Situations”. Each topic was dealt with in a separate 
workshop for adult educators from a ten county area. 

The first workshop. Enrollment Enhancers, stressed the importance of network- 
ing in a rural setting as being the keystone to successful recruitment Representatives of 
the Clinton County Board of Assistance related the successes they had with clients who 
were required to attend adult education classes. Other public awarenessAietworking 
techniques that were discussed included: public service announcements; flyers distrib- 
uted at banks, grocery stores, doctors’ offices, libraries, community meetings; presenta- 
tions to community groups; and newspaper articles dealing with human inlcrcst-oricntcd 
success student stories. 



(Cont. on page 2) 




Catch, Calm, Keep Them, cont. from page 1 

Project Director Carol A. Duff and Project Teacher Carol J. Flanigan, both em- 
ployed in the Central Intermediate Unit #10 Development Center for Adults in Pleasant 
Gap, served as presenters for Topic II, Overcoming Anxiety* Participants were pro- 
vided with anxiety reducing activities and systematic relaxation techniques that can be 
utilized with students to improve performance, especially during the initial stages of the 
adult education program and during those times when student anxiety is highest such as 
during testing. Participants fell techniques involving a minimum amount of time would 
be most effective in a classroom setting. These include a one-minute stress manager, 
deep breathing techniques and positive self-talk. 

Topic ni. Curbing the Dropout Rate, was presented by Dr. B. Allan Quigley, 
Regional Adult Education Director for the Penn State/Monroeville Campus. Dr. Quigley 
has done extensive research in retention in adult education programs and suggests two 
categories of adult students who can be identified as possibl^probable program-leavers: 
Resistant Learners and Reluctant Learners. 

Resistant learners are usually motivated toward achieving more education, but do 
not want to attend formal classes. Reluctant learners attend school, but may be hostile, 
shy, skeptical, distant, etc. The most frequently identified problems with both resistant 
learners and reluctant learners arc usually: transportation problems; child care arrange- 
ments; porscnal and/or family health problems; conflicts with times when classes are 
scheduled; lack of family support; and fear of failure. In nearly all cases one or more of 
these problems is used as an excuse for the real reason for leaving a program: lack of 
personal motivation. According to Dr. Quigley, a p>ersonal, genuine desire to achieve 
will go a long way in overcoming each of these problems. 

The final presentation. Topic IV Dealing with Uncomfortable Classroom Situa- 
tions, was presented by Barbara Copenhaver, R.N. who stressed the importance of 
adult educators being sensitive to the root cause of behavioral and learning problems 
manifested in the classroom. Adult students with substance abuse problems, personal 
hygiene problems, etc. may act out frustrations in the classroom. 

Unfortunately too few adult educators are trained in identifying these problems and 
even fewer with how they should be handled. Ms. Copenhaver suggested some behav- 
ioral characteristics and changes which might pjrovide clues to various typ>es of p>ersonal 
problems weighing on the adult student She also identified some community referral 
sources which are available to assist. 

Free loan copies of the final report of Catch Them, Calm Them, Keep Them are 
available from either of the State Adult Literacy Resource Centers which ser\^e as 
repositories for all Section 353 project reports: AdvancE 1-800-992-2283 and the West- 
ern Resource Center 1-800-446-5607, ext. 216. 

A Difficult Language 

English is a difficult language to learn, as exemplified by the following pxom, 
various versions of which have been attributed to “an anonymous source” and “a bright 
young student from Kenya.” 

We’ll begin with a box, and the plural is boxes. 

But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes. 

One fowl is a goose, but two are called geese. 

Yet the plural of mouse should never be meese. 

You may find a lone mouse or a whole set of mice. 

Yet the plural of house is houses not hice. 

If the plural of man is always called men. 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be called p>en? 

If I sp)eak of a foot and you show me your feet. 

And I give you a boot, would a pair be called beet? 

If one is a tooth and a whole set are teeth, 

Why should not the plural of booth be called bceih? 

One may be that, and three would be those. 

Yet hat in the plural wouldn’t be hose. 

And the plural of cat is cats and not cose. 

We sp>eak of a brother and also of brethren. 

But though we say mother, we never say methren. 

The masculine pronouns are he, his, and him. 

But imagine the feminine she, shis, and shim. 

So English, 1 fancy, you all will ag»*cc. 

Is the funniest language you ever did see. 

From Reading Today, 

Newsletter of the International Reading Association 

^ I.) 



REGIONAL ADVISORS, cont 

Although the Northeast Region posi- 
tion is vacant, Martha Frank, former 
NcMiheast Advisor, tells us she will main- 
tain close contact with the programs in 
that region. 

Effective March 24, 1994 the GED 
Program will become part of the Special 
Programs and Projects Section. We will 
bring you a personnel chart of that sec- 
tion in our May issue. 

Instructional Packets 
Available — Free 

Two new instructional p>ackels deal- 
ing with adult learners are available from 
the U.S. Depjartment of Education Clear- 
inghouse and they’re FREE. Produced 
by the well-known (or infamous) Pelavin 
Associates (the pxxiple who brought you 
the Quality Indicators materials) the 
packets are: 

“Improving Thinking Skills for Adult 
Learners” - an instructional packet devel- 
oped as part of a study of ABE/ESL in- 
slnictor training approaches. Examines 
critical thinking and problem-solving skills 
and factors affecting an individual’s abil- 
ity to think. It also provides strategies for 
creating an environment that fosters the 
development cf thinking skills; approxi- 
mately 130 pages. 

The other packet is “Learning Dis- 
abilities”, an instructional packet which 
examines indicators of learning disability 
arxl strategies for teaching learning dis- 
abled adults. 

Both are available from the Clearing- 
house, Division of Adult Education and 
) iteracy, U.S. Department of Education, 
Washington, DC 20202-7240 (please en- 
close a self-addressed mailing label). Re- 
quests by FAX should be sent to 202- 
205-8973. 

Computerized Literacy 
Program Management 

Literacy Volunteers of America 
(LVA) is marketing a new software pack- 
age specifically designed for literacy pro- 
gram management. Verse 1.0 helps track 
mailing information, demographics, tutor/ 
student matches, hours, data for volun- 
teers, tutors and learners and 15 predefined 
reports with the capability of creating new 
ones. 

Verse is available for IBM-PC com- 
patibles and comes in 3-1/2" or 5-1/4" 
formats. 

For more information call LVA at 
(315) 445-8000. 
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DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Consortium Holds Meeting; 
Prepares Report 

The first annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Distance Education Consortium (FDEC) 
was held in February at Harrisburg Area Com- 
munity College and attendees heard Represen- 
tative David R. Wright, Chairman d the Board 
of the Center for Rural Pennsylvania, say 
* ‘Distance education can provide our rural 
schools with quality instruction at a reasonable 
cosC’ 

Repiesentative Wri^t also announced the 
release of a new Center for Rural Pennsylvania 
report. Teleteaching Distance Education, 
which examines distance learning needs, cur- 
rent use and the availability of distance learn- 
ing in the Commonwealth. 

Although directly relating to rural schools 
K- 1 2, the report has a number of ramifications 
for distaixx learning as it relates to adult edu- 
cation in rural areas. For example, rural school 
admiriisuators indicated a need for assistance 
in five major aieas if they were to participate 
fully in distance learning: 1. financial aid; 2. 
training for faailiy; 3. technical assistance; 4. 
training for administrators; and 5. facility reno- 
vations. 

On the other hand some factors inhibiting 
distance education in elementary and second- 
ary' schools such as certification, graduation 
credits, and scheduling problems usually arc 
not present with adult basic and literacy educa- 
tion (ABLE). 

The report which was drawn frem research 
work conducted by the Rural Scrv'iccs Institute 
of Mansfield University and Epler Enterprises, 
Inc., submitted six objectives necessary for the 
future development of distance learning: 1 . To 
determine the need of Pennsylvania’s rural dis- 
tricts for distance learning programs in specific 
subject areas; 2. To invcnioiy and describe 
programs presently available and the technol- 
ogy and cost needed to access these; 3. To 
invcniory distance learning programs presently 
being used in Pennsylvania sch<x)ls; 4. To 
document position held by educational agen- 
cies and organizadons on distance learning; 5. 
To determine how state policy can help satisl y 
rurai school districts' need for distance learn- 
ing; 6. Identify sources of funding and/or re- 
sources that may assist rural schools in imple- 
menting distance learning programs. 

The report concluded with five recom- 
mendations for state govcmmait, seven for the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, arxi 
four for organizations including higher educa- 
tion aixl an excellent Appendix on distance 
learning Program Resources (including 
PENN*LINK) and Funding Resources. 

Copies of the report arc available from 
the (Center for Rural Pennsylvania, 2^ 1 Locust 
Street, Suite 604, Harrisburg, PA \/\0\ (717) 
787-9555. 



COMi»ETglSeY BASED A.B.L.E. 



In 1971 when the Adult Performance 
Level (APL) assessmcni identified a critical 
lack of “life skills” on the part of low-literate 
and other adults, adult education programs 
began to revise their curricula and program 
stmcair<:js to help adult learners achieve some 
of the skills necessary' to take advantage of 
their personal and societal resources. At that 
time and for some years after, it was fash- 
ionable in adult basic education Oiteracy, as 
an organized movement, was just beginning 
to make itself known in the world of adult 
basic education) to add flie teaching of life skills 
to the basic instruction in reading and math. 

Eventually however, the leaching of life 
skills (i.e. functional literacy, dealing with 
life’s problems, etc.) began to be absorbed 
into the instructional curricula in aduU basic 
and literacy education and many programs 
chose to leach life skills through basic skills 
instruction rather than as a separate discipline. 

Those adult educators involved with 
Competency Based Adult Basic and Literacy 
Education (A.B.L.E.) would say Compe- 
tency-Based Education (CBE) is the natural 
consequence of blending life skills education 
with adult basic education and the increased 
emphasis on workforce education is one of 
the ultimate goals of this combination. 

Whatever the androgical (adult learning) 
history of CBE, many adult basic and lit- 
eracy educators have incoiporaied some of 
CBE’s fundamentals into their instructional 
programs and arc, especially with the demand 
for increased assessment accountability, 
looking to Competency- Based Adult Educa- 
tion to provide the combinations of educa- 
tional goals, learning experiences, the aitain- 
mcni of desired competencies and evaluat- 
ing the results as providing measures of the 
overall worth of their programs. 

What Is Competency-Based Adult 
Education? The U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation advances one of many definitions of 
CBE: “A performance-based process lead- 
ing 10 demonstrated mastery of basic and life 
skills necessary for the individual to fuiKiion 
proficiently in society.” 

The Department goes on further to “de- 
fine the definition" by explaining ” Perfor- 
mance-based Process” (requires some be- 
havior on the part of the learner); “Demon- 
strated Mastery” (the assessmcni function for 
pcrfomiancc); “Basic arxi Life Skills” (read- 
ing and math skills aixl the ability to cope 
successfully with personal, social, arxi work 
related problems ^ difilculties); “Function 
Proficiently in Society” (progress in accom- 
modaung to changes in societal dcmaixls; 
society means association with others). 

In ilic Sourcebook for America 2(XX) in 
which President Bush sets forth the famous 
(or infamous) “Six American Educational 
Goals”, the oft-quoted Goal #5 is usually rx)l 
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dealt with in its eniirety. The first phrase of 
Goal #5, “Every adult Americ.an will be lit- 
erate (by the year 20(X)) ...” is followed by 
a statenxjiu of purpose which is relevant to 
Competency-Based Adult Education: “. . . 
and will possess the knowledge arjd skills 
necessary to compete in a global economy 
and exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship.’' 

Curriculum Developnieffit In 1978 a 
Special 309 (now 353) Demonstration Projea 
was completed by Penny Sebring of Penn 
State’s College of Education. The project, 
tilled ‘Tlow to .Develop and Evaluate an Adult 
Com">etency (Turriculuin”, prepared a hand- 
book designed as a guide and a resource for 
curriculum developn^t in the area of adult 
competencies and coping skills. In addition 
to outlining steps arxi important coasider- 
adons in developing a CBE curriculum for 
adult learners, the final repwn of the project 
contains an annotated set of resources, out- 
lines stq)-by-siq) the pixx:esses of identify- 
ing aiid organizing competencies, writing in- 
structional objectives, evaluating the cur- 
riculum, training instructors and evaluation 
techniques for teachers to maintain oversight 
as the Competency-Based Adult Program is 
implemented. 

Another source for informadon is “The 
Sieck-Vaughn Guide to Competency-Based 
Education” released in 1988. Tiiis Guide 
uses the APL competencies as its base and 
works through the enrollment process, for- 
mal and informal, assessment for placement, 
the curriculum, assessment of mastery and, 
naturally, a secuon relating competencies to 
Steck-Vaughn materials. It is interesting to 
note one of the resources referred to in the 
Guide is the California Adult Student As- 
sessment System (CASAS) wliich, in its most 
recently modified ' omn, is gaining some at- 
lention in PennS; Ivania worklbrce literacy 
programs. 

For some ABE/GED-ASE/F5L/Litcracy 
programs the jump to Competency -Based 
Adult Educadon will be a large one. For 
others, Cxspecially Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) and Elnglish as a Second Lan- 
ai i a op ^ nmoT^Jme fhp Hr^vplnnmpnf nf 
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a CBE curriculum will not be much of a 
stretch. At any rate, wc recommend all adult 
basic and literacy programs re-look at Com- 
petency-Based Adult Education as a possible 
method of improving the quality of instruc- 
tion while providing programs with better 
defined measures of accountability. 

AdvancE in Hanisburg (l-8(X)-992- 
2283) and the Western Pennsylvania Adult 
Resource Center (1-800-446-5607, ext. 216) 
can provide Buzz readers with more infor- 
mation concerning Compctcncy-Uascd Adult 
Basic and Literacy Education. Give them a 
call! 
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TESTING AND ASSESSMENT 

Adult Student Performance and Portfolio Assessment 



One of the areas in which requests 
for more information were noted on the 
recent Buzz Reader Survey was that of 
Portfolio Assessment. Although we have 
featured alternative assessments including 
the use of portfolios in various issues^ the 
use of portfolios, especially in English as 
a Second Language and lower-level ABE 
classes, is receiving more interest as adult 
basic and literacy education programs de- 
velop local assessment programs appro- 
priate to as many of their adult students 
as pv>ssible. Therefore, we note the fol- 
lowing sources which you might want to 
contact: 

From Northwest Report, newsletter 
of the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory: 

il Characteristics of Student Perfor- 
mance as Factors in Portfolio Assess- 
ment Individual pieces of work within 
student portfolios shouldn’t be evaluated 
by themselves, but should be used as part 
of getting a big picture of student 
achievement, says a report by Roseanne 
DeFabio. To describe this broad view of 
student performance, E>eFabio suggests 
that literature teachers consider five fac- 
tors when reviewing portfolios: range, 

flexibility, connections, conventions, and 
independence. To order, send $4 to: Na- 
tional Research Center on Literature 
Teaching and Learning, University at Al- 
baiiy. State University of New York, 14lX) 
Washington Avenue, Albany, NY 12222. 
(Cite report number 3.8) 



■ Use of Portfolios in Assessment of 
Literature Learning. A report by Karen 
Kolanowski identifies trends on how 
portfolios are used in language arts classes 
in the United Slates, Puerto Rico, and 
Canada and profiles how three teachers 
are using portfolios to assess literature 
learning. To order, send $3 to: National 
Research Center on Literature Teaching 
and Learning, University of Albany, State 
University of New York, 14(X) Washing 
ton Avenue. Albany, NY 12222. (Cite 
report number 3.7) 

■ Knowledge Brief: Using Portfolios 
to Assess Student Performance, A brief 
by Joan McRobbic of the Far West Labo- 
ratory discusses how to score portfolio 
assessments. McRobbic notes that port- 
folio designers must identify their scoring 
criteria, which should be as complex as 
the problem-solving and highcr-ordcr 
thinking skills the portfolios arc designed 
to measure. The criteria, called “scoring 
rubrics”, usually include a scale of pos- 
sible points and the major trails scorers 
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should look for. To order, send $4 to: 
Far West I.aboratory, 730 Harrison Su'eet, 
San Francisco, CA 94107. (Cite order 
number FW-1192-NW) 

We also recommend a second look at 
Addenda page I of the Testing and As- 
sessment Handbook developed as a Sec- 
tion 353 project in 1990-91. One source 
noted in the Handbook is Susan Lytle of 
the Literacy Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Other sugges- 
tions in the Handbook include using 
portfolio assessment with specific target 
group (displaced homemakers, lowei level 
readers, etc.). One recommendation made 
by the Testing and Assessment panel 
which developed the Handbook was that 
a Common Portfolio be developed which 
would assist the assessment process when 
adult learners move from one program to 
another. 

As with so many topics of concern to 
adult educators it would seem the research 
has been done in the fiefd of portfolio 
assessment, but little attempt has been 
made to translate the research results into 
application in the classroom. 

Perhaps you arc using portfolio as- 
sessment to some degree. If so, please 
drop us a line tellig us what you’re doing 
and what your experiences have been. 
We, in turn, will share your comments 
with our readers. Write to Box 214, Troy, 
PA 16947 or FAX to (717) 596-4222. 




Assodafion offers 
research awards, grants 

The International Reading Association 
offers a number of awards and grants de- 
signed to support research activities relat- 
ing to reading education. Here are the 
deadlines for applying for specific awards 
and grants. 

Helen M. Robinson Award. June 15, 
1994. This USS500 award is designed to 
support a doctoral student who is at the early 
stages of dissertation research in the areas 
of reading and literacy. 

Outstanding Dissertation of the Year 
Award, October 1, 1994. This US$1,000 
award honors an outstanding dissertation 
dealing with the fields of reading and Ui- 
cracy. 

Albert J. Harris Award, October 15, 
1994. This monetary award honors an out- 
standing published aniclc that contributes 
to the diagnosis or insliuction of learners 
experiencing problems developing as read- 
ers and writers. 









Tests/Measurements 
Clearinghouse moves 

Although wc probably never will re- 
ce: 3 enough funding to do everything wc 
know should be done io produce a Qual- 
ity adult education program, a number of 
creative program directors have plugged 
into alternative funding sources and 
“freebies” which can enhance their pro- 
graiTi delivery. 

One source of free material is the 
Educational Resources Information Cen- 
ter (ERIQ funded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. ERIC has a compre- 
hensive data-base of materials and infor- 
mation including research project reports, 
bibliographies of various topics and cop- 
ies of articles from professional joumis 
and nearly every other source. ERIC 
Clearinghouses are divided into interest 
areas including the Clearinghouse on 
Adult, Career and Vocatk)nal Educa- 
tion (1900 Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 
43210) and the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Tests, Measurements and Evaluation. 
The latter Clearinghouse has a new loca- 
tion and name. We note them here as an 
excellent resource for programs in the 
process of developing testing/evaluation 
programs. 

The new name is the ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Assessment and Evaluation 
located at The Catholic University of 
America, Department of Education, 
O’Boyle Hall, Washington, DC 20064, 
(202) 319-5120. 

The Clearinghouse on Assessment 
and Evaluation has expanded its services 
to become a comprehensive information 
service and encourages Buzz readers to 
take advantage of the many services it 
provides. We strongly recommend you 
contact both Clearinghouses and have your 
name included on their mailing lists. 

Wc should also note that many ERIC 
materials, including information searches, 
arc available from AdvancE, our adult 
basic and literacy education (ABLE) re- 
source center located in Harrisburg (1-800- 
992-2283) and the Adult Literacy Re- 
source Center located in the western pan 
of the state (1-800-446-5607). 



Nila Banton Smith Research Dis- 
semination Support Grant, October 31, 
1994. This grant of up to US$5,000 is de- 
signed to help an IRA member spend from 
two to 10 months working on a research 
dissemination activity. 

For further information and specific 
guidelines on submitting proposals for any 
of these grani.s or awards, contact: Gail 
Keating, Research Division, IRA, 800 
Barksdale Rd., PO Box 8139, Newark, DE 
19714-8139, USA. Telephone: 302-731- 
1600, CXI. 226; fax: 302-731-1057. Appli- 
c<uUs must be IRA members. 

) 



ALCOHOL, DRUGS, — READING? 

By Chris Kemp, Western Pennsylvania Adult Literacy 
Resource Center (WPALRC) (800) 446-5607, ext. 216 

Drug and alcohol addiction rctnain a sericnjs problem 
for society, hardness, and education. Many adult education 
students have suffered the devastating effects of addiction. 
Some students arc, themselves, rccovenng torn dnig or 
alcohol abuse. Others may be spouses or adults wnosc 
childhoods were shattered by a parent’s disease. Feelings 
of hopelessness, helplessness, and low self-esteem make 
learning difficult. 

A variety of professional and instrucliorial materials 
ane available ij help tutors and teachers address the prob- 
lems caused by addiction. Videos provide dixussion starters 
for staff development or classroom settings. Families, Al- 
coholism and Recovery includes case studies illustraLmg 
ddferent approaches to issues confronting families affected 
by alcoholism. Tnc Everything You Need to Know scries 
presents information about drugs, alcohol, and the alco- 
holic parent in an easy-tc»-rcad format Informational raa- 
tcrials designed for mall children arc being developed and 
added to library collections. Materials focusing on self- 
esteem development counteract the dcsiructivc effects of 
addiction. 

While learning problems arc aggravated by the effects 
of addiction, recovery from addiction can be hindcicd .7 
literacy problems. Twelve step recovery program^ <Ciy 
heavily on the ability to read. The Twelve Steps and Tia- 
dilions arc rcod aloud at meetings. Members are encour- 
aged to read program literature daily. Writing skills arc 
required to lake the fourth step inventory. Substance abus- 
ers who arc sclf-conscious about reading problems may 
withdraw f^om the rccovciy process. The Special 353 
Project, A. A. - N.A. Student Tutor Training (available 
through WPALRC and AdvancE), sought to answer this 
problem by providing literacy training using program ma- 
terials. Tlic project produced a final repoit and training 
manual including workshop handouts and trainer guide- 
lines. It deals effectively with the issue of anonymity, 
crucial to any twelve step program or counseling situation. 
This project would be of miercst to anyone tutoring a 
mcmtKf of any twelve step program. 

These and additional materials dealing with alcohol, 
drugs, and other life crises arc available for loan through 
WPALRC. Take lime to examine these m.atcrials at our 
Spring Open House May 5 and 6 . Bro**sc the shelves, 
.search the ERIC database nciw'ork v/ilh colleagues, tour 
the building, or rc.scrvc a room for your next staff meeting 
when you attend. Mark your calendar and watch the mail 
for details! Of course, is no need 10 v.ail until Open 
House to preview materials * come today, or call 800-446- 
5607, ext. 716. 



‘‘Whals ihcBu//.?”, Pennsylvania's AduUBasic Education 
Disscminatioit Newsletter, is prepared and distributed by 
Adult Education Linkage Services, Box 2 1 4 , 1'roy, PA 1 6947 
under funding provided through the Pcnnsylvujiia Deparlnient 
of Education from the Adu!l Education Act, Section 353. It is 
distributed without charge to practitioners of adult basic and 
literacy education in Penr^ylvania for the rnonlhr^ Scplcnilv'r 
(hrmigh June. Nr) cndorsomc.nl of die ncwsdollcr contents by 
{d)l*inorUSIK)[{shoiild be inferred, Adult Iu1uc<)(ion I inkage 
Service"' is an liqtial f)pTXiriM|,iiy cni[)l(o>cr. 



[ licensure I 

Virginia Adopts Licensure for Adult Education 

For years the Pennsylvania Adult Education State Plan Task 
Force iias researched and discussed the topic of certification or 
licensiirc for teachers and others involved in adult basic and 
literacy education in Pennsylvania. 

Proponents of adult education certification say it opens up a 
track of professional recognition and preparation which will 
eventually result in a better educated and trained group of adult 
education professionals. 

Opponents of certification point to the considerable successes 
of part-time adult education teachers in Pennsylvajiia adult edu- 
cation and especially the significant involve.menl of thousands of 
volunteer tuiorAeachers which would be negatively impacted by 
degree and/or college course requirements leading to mandatory 
certification. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia recently passed a licensure 
requirement for adult education and adult English as a Second 
Language personnel. 

To lessen the impact upon volunteers, etc. the new regula- 
tions permit persons holding a bachelor’s degree from an accred- 
ited university to receive a provisional license for three years if 
they also meet the requirements of the new licensures. The 
individual then has three years to correct any deficiencies. Tiiere 
is also a “grandfather” procedure for adult educators with experi- 
ence. 

What do you think about licensure or certification of adult 
education teachers, counselors, program directors, etc. in Penn- 
sylvania? Write Box 214, Troy, PA 16947 and let us know. 




The Pennsylvania Association for Adult Continuing Education 
,'^AACE) at Its Midwinter Conference consolidated the Special In- 
terest Section Into five Program Divisions, Pictured here are Division 
Chairpersons, ^rom left: CorJinuing Higher Edneation - Cheryl Boyer, 
Tempk L'nlverslty/Harrlsburg; Business and Industry - Margaret 
Keeley, Keytec Con.sultants, Inc., Bans£lem; Basic Edumion 
and GED - Joyce Kerrlck, Lackawanna Junior College, Scra iton; 
Tutor r of Literacy in the Common* wealth (7LC) - Monica Kl idig, 
Midstate Literacy Council, State College. Not pictured are Sandy 
Strunk, EngUsh as a Second iMnguagc 1. hair pci. son and Jame.^: Imler, 
Business and Industry co-chalrpcrson The consolldatk)!! will pro- 
vide PA ACE members with more opporiunllios to participate In or- 
gani/aticmal and Program DIvLIon activities. Each Prograr: DIvi* 
shm Chairpersofi will he a member of the PA ATE Beard of Directors 
providing ck^r cnnucl between the Board and the membersnlp. 



News from the Regional Staff Development Centers 



REGION 4 



REGION TWO 



(412) 661-READ 
by Paul Weiss, Coordinator 

Region 4 and Region 1 are sponsoring 
the Wesiem PA Family Literacy Conference 
on Wednesday, May 25. 1994 at Goodwill 
Literacy Initiative on Pittsburgh’s South Side. 
The conference will be from 9:00 - 2:30. A 
variety of speakers will be presenting in a 
carousel format on family literacy topics. 
There will also be tables offering information 
on resources available in this field. Most 
importantly, it will be a chance for provide 
ers to get together and share ideas. This is 
a great opportunivy for anyone interested in 
learning more about family literacy and for 
those already working in the field! For more 
information, call Paul Weiss at (412) 661- 
7323 or 800-438-2011. 

Region 4 is offering many workshops this 
spring (whenever it gets here!!). Please take 
a look at It’s a Date for staff development 
offerings in Region 4. If you or your program 
has any staff development needs, please call 
Paul Weiss at tiic numbers listed above. 



REGION 3 

Joyo# K»rrick, Director; Jan« Douaihy, 

Coordinator; Rabokah Flanagan, 
Technical Assistant (71 7) 961 -7834 

I hope everyone has been able to dig out 
from all the snow. Many of our training 
activities have had to be rescheduled as you 
know. 

Dr. Allan Quigley from Penn State 
Monroeville Campus will be in our area to 
tc^ch a one credit course on Action Research. 
This course may be taken for graduate or 
undergraduate' credit. April 14 will be the 
first night of class (6-9 p.m.). This session 
will be an audio conference. On April 29 (6- 
9 p.m.) and April 30 (9 a.m. to 4 p.m ). Dr. 
Quigley will be in Scranton for the comple- 
tion of this course. Please call the Center for 
more infonnation. 

Wc will be having a training workshop 
on Saturday, April 9, at Shafer’s Pink Apple 
m Tunkhannock. This workshop will have a 
variety of sessions including Process Writ- 
ing, Counseling Techniques for Adult Stu- 
dents, ESL Methods and Math for ABE/GED 
classes. 

Registration and gathering will be at 
8:30. Sessions will start at 9:(X) a.m. and end 
at ncx)n. Soup and sandv/ich buffet luncheon 
will be served after. Come and enjoy. 

Don’t forget the National Tutoring Con- 
ference at Mt. Laurel Resort on April 17-20. 

PBS Video Teleconference on ‘Tech 
nology in Adult Literar y” will be available 
at WVIA in Pittston, PA on April 28. If you 
will be altcndin;:, call the office or call Regina 
Vance at WVlA (344 124-1) m cotifirm. 



Project STAR 

Edie Gordon, Director; Gail Lelghtlay, Coordinator (814) 359-3069 

Spring is coming. It says so right on the M< rch page of the calendar. As Region Two 
begins to thaw out, and the snow slowly disappears, we are planning for the final work- 
shops for this fiscal year. 

TECHNOLOGY TELECONFERENCE 

One big event for April is the teleconference, “Technology New Tools for Alult 
Literacy”. On Tliursday, April 28th, this program will be presented by the Federal Depart- 
ment of EducationADffice of Vocational and Adult Educadon in partnership with the 
National Center on Adult Literacy (NCAL) and the PBS Adult Learning Service. The 
subjects coves cd include implications of the research on the use of technology for practi- 
tioners, different types of technology appropriate for u.se in adult literacy programs, inno- 
vative applications of technology for adult literacy programs, how to get started and/or 
take the nex^. steps in utilizing technology. The program should be especially valuable for 
the staff in our region because rural distances are often a handicap for our students, and we 
keep telling each other that there ought to be some way to use technology to overcome that 
handicap. Now, wc have the opportunity to use the downlinking technology to find out 
how to use technology to help adults learn. 

We’ll be downlinking the program at five different sites so that staff throughout the 
Region will have easy access to it: The Central Intermediate Unit #10 at West Decatur; 
Penn State University at the Mitchell Building; F\mn Tech College in Willi amspon; Cen- 
tral Susquehanna Intermediate Unit #16 in Lcwi.sburg; and Mansfield University. 

Most of the sires will have at least one person available to talk about hls/hci use of 
technology in a local ABLE program. The down-linked program is from 1:00 to 3:00 p.m. 
The entire program at each site will mn about three hours. For specific times at each site 
or for othc:" ’.nformation, call Project STAR. 

TEACHING TL^rORS TO TEACH MATH 

On May 6th, wc will again co-sponsor a tutor training program with the Susquehanna 
Valley Adult Literacy Cooperative. Mary Louise Gall will spend the day teaching the 
tutors some common sense approaches to teaching math skills. The all day workshop will 
be held at the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit #16 building in Montandon from 
9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. Tutors and staff from other programs arc welcome to attend, but 
must register in advance. Please call Project STAR or Esther Zabitz at (717) 523-1155, 
ext. 328. 

REGION 6 

Beverly Smith, Director; Paula Smith, Coordinator; 

Phone: (717) 232-0568; Fax: (717) 234-7142 

During the month of February, Region 6 held one Advisory Committee and two 
Executive Committee meetings. The Executive Committee worked on changes in the 
tuition Reimbursement Guidelines and the Action Research Guidelines. These revised 
guidelines arc now available for regional distribution. 

In March, Region 6 held two training workshops. One was on the Tests of Applied 
Literacy Skills (TALS), and the other was an introduction to the “SucccssMakcr” software 
package. Those attending the workshops received imporiani information regarding the 
TALS test, the “SucccssMakcr” software, and tlicir application to adult education sludems. 
Other Region 6 workshops scheduled for Apiil and May arc noted in the “It’s a Date” 
section. 

The Region 6 office previously compiled a list of all ABE, GED, and ESL classes 
operating in the region. Region 6 is now in the process of updating these class lists for the 
summer. If any program in Region 6 wants to add classes to this list or receive a copy of 
the updated list, please cail ihc Region 6 office at 717-232-0568. The cla5s lists arc sent to 
employees, potential students, and social scivicc agencies upon request. 

The Region 6 staff is available lO provide technical assistance to adult education 
programs in the region. Some examples of technical assistance could include assistance 
with wnting grant proposal budgets, assistance writing measures and .standards for Quality 
Program Indicators, assistance writing grant proposal narratives, assistance with computers, 
and other related help. If your program is in Region 6 and you need such assistance, 
please call the Region 6 office at 717-232 0568. 

If you arc not on the Region 6’s mailing list and want to be, please call the office, and 
you will be added immcdiat^’ly. 




Staff, 
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REGION 8 

Judith Bradley, Director; 

Kathy J. Kline, Coordinator; 

Belinda Desher, Newsletter Editor. Phone: 

(610) 971-8518 Fax: (610) 971-8522 

Region 8 has moved from “slipping 
and sliding” through the ice and snow to 
swimming through the flooded roads. The 
Center staff congratulates all the profes- 
sionals that have braved the elements to 
attend Region 8 activities. Many things 
have been scheduled, rescheduled and re- 
scheduled again. Thanks for understand 
ing. 

Training for the measures and stan- 
dards for the Indicators of Program Qual- 
ity was a great success. If you missed 
your session, don’t hesitate to call and 
sec if Kathy or Carol Klauss can come to 
vour program and help. 

The CORRECTIONS EDUCAllON 
DAY has beep re^heduled for April 9, 
1994. It vn\i • from 8:30 am - 3:00 pm 
at the Bucks 1 uunty Correction Facility, 
1730 Easton Road, Doylestown, PA. If 
you have not received your flier for regis- 
tration, call Kathy at the Center today. 
Topics will include: Multiculturalism, 

Writing portfolios. Math - pre-GED and 
GED math relating to vocational skills, 
and Family Literacy. 

The month of March saw many pro- 
grams contacting the center for special 
sessions to meet their individual program 
needs. These information/in-service ses- 
sions can be set up in very short time and 
structured to meet your speciHc goals and 
needs. Some examples injsludc: work- 
place literacy; motivation; general GED 
infomiation for tutors, as well as, specific 
tutor training for GED tutors; learning 
styles video workshops; and learning dis- 
abilities video workshops. F.ach topic is 
to be presented at the program site, but 
each is open to persons from any program 
who would like to attend. Check out your 
March and April newsletters for dates, lo- 
cations and times. 

With tlic hope that Spring will come, 
Kathy Kline is scheduling program site 
visits for April and May. Why not call 
today to become a part of program ex- 
changes and peer observations? Remem- 
ber - there is still tuition money available 
and Uk guidelines have changed. Check 
out your local lU and colleges and take a 
class to welcome the Spring. 

Kathy is in the office on Tuesday, 
ITiursday and Friday, so don’t hesitate to 
call if you need any information or assis- 
tance. 

O 



ESL 



ESSAY PUZZLE 

by ChfiriM Kovach, 

San DIago Stata Coll^ga 

English as a Second Language (ESL) 
students often have trouble understanding 
the form of a five-paragraph essay. 
Therefore, I made an essay puzzle. It 
consists of five boards, one for each para- 
graph in a five-paragraph essay. 

I show the students the three support- 
ing paragraphs first and then the intio- 
duciory and concluding paragraphs. I may 
even show tl"*em inuxKluctory and con- 
cluding paragraphs that are inappropriate 
for the three supporting paragraphs and 
ask them to tell me why these imxoduc- 
lory and concluding paragraphs are inap- 
propriate. 

The essay puzzle allows me to use 
the time I would have spent writing the 
essay on the board to work individually 
with students. 

New parent 
guide published 

Cofttittnatioa of sa^cessfol seiies 

The ASPIRA Association, 1112 16th 
St NW, Suite 340, Washington DC 20036, 
is pleased to announce the second booklet 
in the series. Making the Most of Your 
Child's Education, 

Making the Most of Your Child* s 
Education: More Topics for Parents, 
published by ASPIRA’s Hispanic Com- 
munity Mobilization for Dropout Preven- 
tioti Project, gives information to Hispanic 
parents on how they cai be more effec- 
tive advocates for their children’s educa- 
tion at home and in schools. 

The booklet is a fcUow-up to last 
year’s highly succe::. ful Making the Most 
of Your Child* s Education: A Guide for 
Parents. The new guide is written in the 
same friendly, readable format, with group 
discussion questions and exercises at the 
end of each chapter. While A Guide for 
Parerus focused on how parents can be- 
come involved with their children’s edu- 
cation at home, More Topics loo^ at how 
parents can get involved with the school, 
and with other parents to improve the 
school. 

Both A Guide for Parents and More 
Topics for Parents arc published in Span- 
ish or English. One to five copies can be 
purchased for $5.00 each through the Na- 
tional Committee for Citizens in Educa- 
tion (checks payable to NCCE), 10840 
Little Patuxent Parkway, Suite 301, Co- 
lumbia, MD 21044. 



People and Programs 
... In PA ABLE 

❖ Peggy McGuire^ Executive Director of 
the Germantown Women’s Educational 
Project in Philadelphia, will be a presenter 
at a pre-conference v/orksliop on Assess- 
ing Learning Progress to be held as part 
of the Laubach Literacy Action (LLA) 
1994 Biennial Conference in Little Rock 
June 1-5. 

^ The Juniata County Library Literacy 
Program is involved in a special project 
designed to help tutors learn and teach 
their students one or more of four com- 
puter applications commonly used n die 
woikplace. Titled “Keystrokes”, the tu- 
tors will learn the philosophy and tech- 
niques for using computers to reinforce 
literacy concepts. They will choose those 
applications appropriate to each of their 
students (word processing, data base, 
spreadsheets, graphics) and design com- 
puter lessons geared to their students’ lit- 
eracy skills and real-life goals. Hardware, 
software and coordinator’s salary for this 
project are financed through a Title VI 
grant of the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act. A good example of an al- 
ternative funding source! 

^ Elsther Zabitz of the Susquehanna 
Valley Aduh Literacy Cooperative tells 
us their program has received funding 
from a number of alternative funding 
sources including: the Magee Founda- 
tion; Soioptomist groups in four commu- 
nities; a church; a writing class in a high 
sclKX)l; a Chapter of the DAR; seven Li- 
ons Clubs; and two Rotary Clubs. Some 
groups contributed money, some books, 
others glasses for adult students. This is 
truly an example of “coordinated, com- 
munUy-invplved” services. Use these ex- 
amples to get you and your staff “out on 
the streets” making useful, valuable com- 
munity contacts. 

Tana Reiff’s Books 
Tops on IRA List 

Pennsylvania adult educator Tana 
Reiff of L^icaster has had two low-read- 
ing level series of books which she 
authored carried on the International 
Reading Asscciatiofi (IRA) “Top Titles for 
New Readers”. 

Included were Timeless Tales, a se- 
ries of illustrated anthologies of well- 
known folktales, myths and fables pub- 
lished by New Readers Press and 
Worktales. a set of ten stories about 
problems encountered in the workplace. 
Our congratulations to this writer for adult 
learners. 
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It’s A Date! 

Re«KMDib«r: CoaUct your regionaJ staff de- 
vdopHMtit center for more Infornoatloo about 
ccnteT'£; 2 >cQsored events. For the name and 
addreai of your reglooal center^ see the Sep- 
tember Issue of the Buzz?^* 

APRIL 1994 

4: Region 9 workshop; Self assessment; 8:45 
a.m.-noon. EMstrict Council 1 199 C, 13 19 Locust 
St, Philadelphia 

4: Region 7 Advisory Board Meeting; 12 noon 
• 2 pm; at Penn State- Allentown in Fogelsville; 
Contact: Jane Ditmars (610) 758-6347. 

4: Region 5 workshop; Portfolio Assessment; 
Presenter: Barbara Van Horn; Altoona. 

6, 13 and 20: Learning Ehffcienccs; Instructor: 
Richard Cooper, Ph.D. Nine-hour course 
Wednesday afternoons from 2:00*5:00. Contact 
Center for Alternative Learning, Bryn Mawr (610- 
825-8336). 

7: Videoconference; “Newspapers in Correc- 
tional Education”; 1 - 3 p.m. Call PBS Adult 
Ivcaming Satellite Service 1-800-257-2578. 

8: Region 4 workshop; Presenter: Dr. Richard 
Cooper. “LD Spelling”; Community College of 
Allegheny County; Homewood; 3-5 p.nx Cail 
Paul Weiss at (800) 438-2011 or (412) 661-7323. 
8: ACT 143 APPLICATIONS DUE. 

8: Region 1 Workshop; Common Sense GED, 
Mar>* Gail. Avalon Inn, Eric, 9 am.-2 p.m. 

9: Region 3 ABE/GED Workshop, Tunkhan- 
nock; call (717)961-7834. 

9: Region 8 Corrections Education Day; 8:30 
a.m. - 3:00 p.m. Bucks County Correction Facil- 
ity, 1730 E«ton Rd., Doylcstown. Call Kathy 
KUnc(610) 971-8518. 

11: Region 6 Staff Development Center 

”Tcachi.ng Techniques for the Learning Disabled 
Adult” presented by Dr. John Harvey; Catholic 
Diocesan Center. Bishop Daley Hall, ^800 Un- 
ion Deposit Road, Harrisburg; 9-12. Cali (717) 
232-0568 foe registration informatio;i. 

11: Teleconference; “ESL in Adult Education” 
Part n. Downlink by Region 6. 4 p.m. - 5:30 
p.m. Catholic Ehocesan Center, ComjTiunications 
Conference Room, Harrisburg; Call Region 6 
(717) 232-0568 for details. 

1 l: Region 7 Advisory Board Mcetinp^; 12 noon- 

2 p.m. Penn State- Allen town Campus in 
Fogelsville. 

12: Region 1 ''Learning Styles”, presenter Shirley 
Mattacc; Crawford County Libr^; 1-3, 6-9 p.m. 
13: Region 9 tu'ov training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

13: Region 9 Gficw'iiy training; 1:30-4:30 p.m. 
13: Region 9 ESL tutor training; 6-9 p.m. 

13: Region 4 workshop; Presenter: Khalid 
Raheem; “Gangs”; East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church; 9-12 noon; CaU Paul Weiss (800) 138- 
2011 cr (412) 441-7323. 

13: Region 7 workshop; “Critical Thinking and 
Reading”; Presenter: Jesse Moore; 1-3 p.m 

at Lehigh County Corn lunity College, Allen- 
town; Contact Lauren *'T;gucre (610) 776-1998. 
13-16: National Head Start Association; Louis- 
ville; Contact Marlene Watkins (703) 739-0875. 
14: Region 3 Audio conferetKing workshop; 

Teacher Action Research; 6-9 p.m. Sites at 
Scranton, Hazleton, Honesdale, and Towanda. 
15: Region 9 workshop; Computer Technology; 
8:45 a. m. -noon; District Council 1199 C, 1319 
Locust St, Philadelphia. 

15‘17; Educational Computer C^iifcrcnccs 12ih 
Annual National Conference; Baltimore; Theme 
“Tcchrwlogv, Reading A Learning”; Contact Di- 
ane Frau (800) 255-2218. 

16: Region 9 GED training; 9:30itra-4:00 p.m 
16-18: 1994 Annual Conference on Lifelong 

Learning; “Rc-cducaiing America: Technology 
and Higher Education.” San Diego; Contact: 




National University Research Institute, 4025 
Caniino Del Rio South, San Diego, CA 92108- 
4110. 

17-19: National Tutoring Conference; Mt Laurel 
Resort; caU Region 3 at (717) 961-7834. 

17-24: National Ubrary Week; Theme: Li- 
braries Change Lives. 

17-23: National VoluiReer Week, 

20: Region 9 tutor training; 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

20: Region 9 Gateway training; 1:30-4:30 p.m. 
20: Region 9 ESL tutor training; 6-^ p.m. 

22: Region 9 workshop;. Teaching Spelling and 

Reading; 1-3:30 p.m. District Coundl 1199 C, 

1319 Lwust St, Philadelphia 

22: Region 4 workshop. Building Self-Esteem; 

Patricia Weems; Bidwell Training Center, 9:30 - 

3:00; Call Paul Weiss at (800) 438-201 1 or(412) 

661-7323. 

22: Region 4 workshop; CCAC-Soulh Campus; 

6-8 p.m. Presenter: E>r. Richard Cooper “LD 
SpeUing”; Call Paul Wdss at (800) 438-2011 or 
(412)661-7323. 

23: Region 9 Collaborative Learning Tutor 

Training; 9:3O-a.m-4:30 p.m. 

23: Region 3 workshop Audioconference; 

Teacher Action Research; 9:30 a.m-5 p.m. Same 
sites as on the 22nd. 

23: Region 1 Self-esteem workshop; Patricia 

Wimms; Franklin Club, Franklin. 9 a.m.-2p.m.; 
Contact Maloy Beach (814) 432-7323. 

25: Annual Adult Literacy IMnncr, Adult Literacy 
Action, Monaca Turners on Brodhead Road. Call 
(412) 773-7814. 

27: Region 9 tutor training: 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

27: Region 9 Gateway Uaining; 1:30-4:30 p.m. 
27: Region 9 ESL tutor training; 6-9 p.m 
28: VWeocooferencR; ‘*Tectinoi^: New Tools 
for Adult Literacy;” Implications of the re- 
search on the use of technology for practitioners; 
types of technology and applications to adult lit- 
eracy. 

Regkxi 7 downlink; 1-3 p.m. at Maginnes Hall, 
Lehigh University, Contact Arm Koefer (610) 758- 
6347. 

Region 6 downlink; 1 - 3 pm; Catholic Eliooesan 
Center, Bishop Daley Hall, Harrisburg; Call Re- 
gion 6 (717) 233-0568 for details. 

Region 4 downlink; 1-3 p.m.; stc to be an- 
nounced; can Paul Wdss (800) 438-2011 cr (412) 
661-7323. 

Region 2 downlink; 12:30 - 4:30 pm Locations 
at Mansfield Uravcisity, Perm Tech in Williami- 
port. Central lU #10 in West Decatur, Peivi Stale 
in University Park, Central Susquehhanna lU #16 
in Montand^ Some ales will have speakers to 
ulk about their experiences in using Icchncdogy as 
an aid to teaching. Call Project STAR (814) 359- 
3069 for mcfc informatioa 
28: Region 5 workshop; Conflict Resdution; 

Presenter: Brian Frey; Somerset Vo-Tech. 

28: 60 minute program; “Reaching Learners 

Through Telecommunications; 11 a.m. to 12 
noon; WVIA, Pittston; PBS Adult Learning Sat- 
ellite Service; 1-800-257-257828. 

28: Region 4 workshop; Presenter: Mary Peterson, 
“GED”; Western Pennsylvania Adult Literacy 
Resource Center, 9:30 - 2:30; Call Paul Wdss at 
(800) 438-201 1 or (412) 661-7323. 

29: Region 2 workshop; “Teams Need Training - 
TNT”; 9:30 a.m. - 3 p.m. CIU #10 Development 
Center for Adults, 1 10 E^t Bald Eagle St., Lock 
Haven; caH (717) 893-4038. 

29: Region 3: Action Research Gass; Presenter: 
Dr. B. Allan Quigley; 6-9 p.m. Call (717) 961- 
7834. 

29: Region 9 workshop; Selecting materials; 8:45 
a.m.-Doon; District Coundl 1199 C, 1319 Locust 
St, Philadelphia. 

29: Section 322 APPLICATIONS DUli 
iO: Region 6 workshop; “Teacher Sh<»ring Day”; 




9 a.iTL to 2:30 p.m. Lincoln lU #12, New Ox- 
ford; call Region 6 (717) 232-0568 for details. 
30: Region 9 CoUabwative Learning Tutor 
Training; 9:30-a.m.-4:30 p.m. District Council 
1 199 C, 13 19 Locust St, Philaddphia. 

30: Region 3; Action Research Gass; 9 a,m • 4 
p.m; Presenten Dr. B. Allan Quigley. 

MAY, 1994 

1-3: 3rd Annual National Conference on Family 
Literacy; National Center for Adult Literacy; Louis- 
ville; Conuct Sally Jessec, (502) 584-1133. 

2: Region 7 Advisory B>>ard; 12 noon - 2 p.m. Penn 
Sutc-AUentown in Fogelsville; ConUct Jaric Oil- 
man (610)758-6347. 

3: Region 6 Advisory Committee Meeting; 9:30 
a.m. - 12 noon; Catholic EHocesan Center, 2iKi floor 
conference room, Harrisburg; call Region 6 (717) 
232*0568 for details. 

5: Seventh Annual Computen and AduH LU- 
eraej Conference; Drcxel Univenity, Philadelphia. 
Free. Contact Mayor’s Commission on literac)', 
(215) 875-660Z 

5: Region 5 workshop; Tthcory and Method; Pre- 
senter: Priscilla Carmen; Altoona Library. 

6: Region 1 “Educational Enabling”; Presenten 
Mary Lindquist; New Castle Public Library; 9 a.m. 
- 3 p.m. Conuct Marcia Anderson (412) 654-1500. 
6: Region 2 workshop; 9 a.m. - 3 pjn. at the 
Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit Lewisburg; 
topic “Teaching Math to Adults”; Basic arid GED 
math, using a cocnmoi, toisc approach; Call Project 
STAR (814) 359-3069 or Esther Zabitz at CSIU #16 
(717) 523-1155, cxL 328. 

6: Region 4 workshop; AREN lU #28, Shelocu; 
Presenter Dr. Richard Cooper, “Tic Tac Toe Frac- 
tions”’ Call Nonna Ewing (412) 545-2324. 

6: Region 5 workshop; Theory ai>d Method; Pre- 
scitter: Priscilla Carmen; Lewiitown. 

6: Reg^ 7 \vorkshop; “GED Math”; Presenter. 
Amy Wilson; iC a.m. - 2 p.m.; Lehigh University/ 
Mountaintop Campus; Conuct Ann Kocrer (610) 
758-6347. 

6: Region 9 workshop; Identification of a Learning 
Disabled Learner; 8:45 a.m. - ix)on; District Council 
1199 C, 1319 Locust Sl, PhiUdcIphia. 

7- 8: Adult Education Forum sponsored by AAACE 

8- 12: 39th Annual Convention of the Intematiortal 
Reading Association (IRA); Toronto, Canada. 
Theme: “Cormections, O^abomtion, Leadership and 
Literacy.” Conua IRA, 800 Barksdale Rd., PO Box 
8139, Newark, DE 19714-8139. 

9: Teleconference: “New Demognphicj - Our 
Changing Society”; 4-5:30 p.m. Cmuct Kentucky 
Educational Tclcviiiai (KET), 1-800-354-9067. 

11. 12. 13: UTERACY CONITiRENCE; Theme: 
“Preparing literacy Programs for a Sutewide Lit- 
eracy Awareness Campaign.” Contact Nancy Woods 
(412) 773-7810. 

13: Region 5 Computer Workshop; Johnstown; 
Presenter Dr. Baiban Woodruff. 

14: Region 9 workshop; Teaching Reading Skills in 
an ESL Class; 9:30 ajn. - 12:30 pjn. District Coun- 
cil 1199 C, 1319 Locust St, Philadelphia. 

15-21: NATIONAL ADULT AND CONTINUING 
EDUCATION WEEK. 

16, 17: Federal Conference on Volunteers; Wash- 
ington, DC. Sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Education. Conuct Mary Seibles, (202) 205-9403. 

1 8: Region 5 Computer Workshop; Somerset; Pre- 
senter: Dr. Barbara Woodruff. 

18: Region 6 workshop; “Adminisuaiors and Pro- 
gram Dirccton Workshop on Stress and Time Man- 
agement”; 10 a.m. - 2 p.m.; Site to be announced; 
call Region 6 (717) 232-05^ for details. 

19; Region 7 workshop; “Read TV”; Presented by 
ProJcCi of Eaiton and “When Bonds Arc Broken” 
by Northampton County Prison; Conuct TriV alley 
literacy for details (610) 758-6347. 

20: Region 9 workshop; Suff Conflict Resolution; 
8:45 a.m. - noon; District Cour>cil 1199 C, 1319 
Locust St, Philadelphia. 

25: Regfon 1 arxl Region 4 Wcitcm Pcnniylvania 
Family Literacy Conference; 9 • 3:30; Pittsburgh; 
Paul Weill (SOO) 438-201 1 or (412) 661-7323. 
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$84 Million Available 
for PA ABLE in 1993-94 
PA 2000 releases 
inventory of ABLE Funding 

Pennsylvania 2000 is a coalition of 
business, education and state government 
leaders committed to education reform. It 
was established by Governor Casey to help 
Pennsylvania move aggressively toward 
the achievement of Goal 5 of the National 
Education Goals: “By the year 2000 ev- 
ery adult American will be literate . . 

In addition to a statewide inventory 
of current adult basic and literacy educa- 
tion (ABLE) services in the state, Penn- 
sylvania 2000 will sponsor a 
statewide corfcrence on mar- 
keting and marshaling re- 
sources (May 11-13, 1994) and 
is presently developing a “call 
for action” which will be par- 
tially implemented with a 
concerted media campaign to 
begin in September. 

The latest publication 
from the organization is an in- 
ventory of funding presently 
available (1993-94) in Penn- 
sylvania for adult basic and 
literacy education programs 
and affiliated activities. 

Dedicated Funds are 
funds which must be used for 
ABLE programs. The total of 
these funds in 1993-94 is 
$30,866,713 which includes 
the State Adult Literacy Edu- 
cation Grant ($7, 750, (XX)), the 
Federal Adult Education Act 
Grant ($11,617,329), the Fed- 
eral McKinney Homeless Act 
Grant ($376,121), a grant for 
the State Literacy Resource 
Center ($358,745), and the 
(cont. on p. 2) 
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The ABLE Bureau Special Programs and Projects Section 

In Iasi montlf s Buzz we bruughi you the ‘Table of Organization” of the 
Regional Programs Section of the Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Edu- 
cation (ABLE). We are happy lo report the Bureau is nearly up lo strength 
after a long period of undersiaffmg and list for you here the members of the 
other section: THE SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS SECTION. 

ABLE Bureau Director: Cheryl Keenan 



Regional Programs 
Section Chief: 
Chuck Holbrook 



Special Programs and Proje^'ts 
Section Chief: Don Lunday 

^ ! 

Secretary: Beth Bates 

Helen Hall - Director of Staff Development 

I 

Ella Morin - Special Demonstration Projects 

i 

I, 

Bob Staver - Research Sc Evaluation Chief 
! 

Secretary: Caryn Watson 

Larry Goodwin - Stale GED Administrator 

1 

Anita Emery - GED Program Manager 

I 

iMary Jane Corl - 

GED Program Technician 



Literacy Must Meet Needs 

The National Education Goals established by the nation’s governors in 1989 call 
for universal adult literacy by 2000. Yet only a fraction of adults who lack literacy 
skills participate in literacy programs, and an even smaller number stay long 
enough to benefit. Clearly, if universal literacy is lo be achieved by the next decade, 
new ways of perceiving and presenting adult literacy arc needed. 

A new report from the 
National Center on Adult 
Literacy at the University 
of Pennsylvania reviews 
the literature and cites a 
growing body of research 
suggesting that literacy 
programs will be most ef- 
fective if they look to in- 
novative approaches lo in- 
tegrating instruction into 
everyday experiences. 

“We have coined the 
phrase ‘giving literacy 
away’ for the strategy of 
trying lo situate literacy 
education within the logis- 
tic and cultural contexts of 
learners’ everyday activi- 
ties rather than within the 
school-like institutional 
contexts characteristic of 
many providers,” the au- 
thors write. 

Before more innova- 
tive programs can be de- 
signed, the authors say, 
more dues are needed on 
why some people partici- 
(conl. on p. 2) 
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Literacy must meet needs, cont, 

pate and persist in literacy programs while 
others resist or drop out ^^^at researchers 
do know is that the reasons people em- 
brace or reject literacy programs are 
deeply complex and uniquely personal. 

“Adult participation in literacy edu- 
cation is a multi-faceted phenomenon in- 
fluenced by numerous inter-related forces 
in individuals’ personal makeup, their 
families, their lives, and the environment 
and society in which they grow, learn, 
work and live,” the authors say. 

“To improve access to and interest in 
programs and activities that encourage 
literacy development, we must understand 
the various roles literacy plays in indi- 
viduals’ lives, how it is perceived - the 
social meanings attached to its develop- 
ment and use - and how it is actually 
used,” the authors conclude. 

To order the report. Expanding 
Theories of Adult Literacy Participation: 
A Literature Review, send $5 to: National 
Center on Adult Literacy, Dissemination/ 
Publications, 3910 Chestnut Su*eet, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, PA 
191W-3111. 

Excerpted from the Northwest Re- 
gional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) 
newsletter. Contact NWREL at lOI 5.1^'. 
Main Street, Suite 500, Portland, OR 
97204. 

PA 2000, cent, from page 1 
Corrections Education Program Grant 
($6,600,000). All of these grants are ad- 
ministered by the Department of Education 
with an additional amount of dedicated 
funding of more than $4 million admin- 
istered by the state Department of Com- 
munity Affairs, the Department of Labor 
and Industry and the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Other Available Funds which may 
be used for ABLE programs total 
$53,207,621 including tite Department of 
Education administration; EvenStart pro- 
grant; Job Training Ptjtnership Act State 
Education Grant for 1993 (JTPASEG); 
and grants from the Library Services and 
Jonsiniction Act. Slightly more than S44 
million in this categor>^ is also available 
from the stale Deportments of Commerce, 
Community Affairs, Labor and Industry 
and Public Welfare. 

Grant Totals for the state arc 
$30,866,713 in Dedicated Funds and 
$53,207,621 in additional available funds. 

For copies of this newest Pennsylva- 
nia 2000 brochure dealing with funding, 
contact JoAnn Weinberger, Task Force 
Staff Director and Executive Director of 
the Center for Literacy in Philadelphia 
^^215) 474-1235. 



spring at Last! 

By Chris Kemp, Western PA Adult 
Literacy Resource Center (WPALRC) 

When Punxsutawney Phil saw his 
shadow, February 2nd, he promised us six 
more weeks of winter . . . AJ4D WE GOT 
IT!!! At last, it’s over! The signs of spring 
are all around us: birds singing, flowers 
blooming, and program directors emerging 
from April’s proposal writing marathon. 
WPALRC celebrates the season with Open 
House, that wonderful time where we 
display new materials, see old friends and 
meet new ones, and share information 
about Adult Education. Cheryl Keenan, 
Director of the Bureau of Adult Basic and 
Literacy Education, is joining us at two 
informal receptions to meet Western 
Pennsylvania literacy providers and dis- 
cuss a variety of issues facing adult edu- 
cation. Please come and share the vision, 
either Thursday evening. May 5 or Friday 
morning. May 6. Call 800446-5607 ext. 
216 for details. 

If you can’t come to the receptions 
(the staff will cry a little), WPALRC is 
still ready to serve. Hold a staff meeting 
at the Center, or have a workshop brought 
to you. If you were forced to miss work- 
shops over the last year, you may want to 
look at their project reports. An especially 
good report and video series came from 
the Tutor Training Workshops sponsored 
by Tutors of Literacy in the Common- 
wealth (TLC), Sherry Spencer, Chair- 
penx)n, and facilitated by Mary Lindquist 
and Marcia Anderson (AE 3025-933). 
Materials may be borrowed for four 
weeks. 

Call WPALRC at 800446-5607 ext. 
216 to let us know how we can serve you, 
now that Spring is really here. 

’94 Midwinter Conference 
Not a SnowOut . . . 

At least this was the '"inclusion of 
those persons in attendance who took the 
time to complete the Conference Evalua- 
tion Forms. Although none of the nine 
categories assessed in the evaluation were 
rated as “excellent”, none were “marginal” 
or “poor” (the two lowest ratings) and in 
the 26 subiopici ranging from “distance 
traveled” through “adequacy of the loca- 
tion/schcdule/gcncral sessions/publishcd 
program/ovcrall evaluation/specific 
workshop evaluation” only three were 
rated less than “good” (the next to highest 
rating). Distance traveled. Meals and 
Concurrent Schedules of Meetings were 
rated lowest. 

Comments on the evaluation forms 
covered a wide range with some rcsp(>n- 
dents noting Ihcir pleasure in the arrange- 



Our Readers Write . . . 

Dear Adult Educators: 

I am writing in response to an article 
in “What’s the Buzz?” on licensure for 
adult educators (April, 1994). I am an Area 
Field Supervisor for the Mid-State Lit- 
eracy CouiKil. With my cowoikers, I work 
to recruit and train volunteers who meet 
one-on-one with adult learners who are 
reading at the fourth grade level or below. 
Our program serves over 5(X) adults each 
year, and we see many learners progiess 
to new jobs, greater independence, ob- 
taining the GED, and increased self con- 
fidence. Witliout our volunteers, however, 
this would not be possible. 

The idea of requiring volunteers to 
work toward a college degree would 
weaken our program and exclude almost 
fifty percent of our volunteers. Those 
volunteers who do not have college de- 
grees are often senior citizens, and it 
would be absurd to expect them to pursue 
a degree in order to maintain their work 
with a literacy council. In addition, many 
literacy programs offer services in areas 
that do not have easy access to institutions 
of higher education. These dedicated 
people give their own time to help a 
struggling adult learn survival and job 
skills. They are an integral part of lifelong 
education in Pennsylvania. 

Although I realize the importarKe of 
professionalizing the field of adult edu- 
cation, it should not be done at the adult 
learners’ expense. Losing the services of 
the many volunteers who would not fulfill 
the proposed requirements would devas- 
tate programs all over the state. I suggest 
that the professional requirements only be 
applied to paid .^ull education staff. This 
would allow an .'ncrease in recognition and 
training for the full or part time adult 
educator without devastating the volunteer 
based literacy councils across the state. I 
hope that you will consider this for the 
sake of all of the adults in oui state who 
have learned to read with the help of a 
volunteer - regardless of that volunteer’s 
educational backgrxHind. 

Sincerely, 

Shelby McClintock, Mid-State 

Literacy Council, CLearfield 



menls and presentations while others felt 
presentation quality and arrangements such 
as the continentaJ breakfast and coffee 
breaks should be improved. 

Perhaps the favorite comment to 
PAACE Board members reviewing the 
evaluation fonns came from a hardy sou: 
who said, “1 loved the conference - - had 
a great time! The weather was great! Have 
it again next Fcbmaty, and do the snow 
thing.” 



ILLITERACY: WHOSE PROBLEM IS IT? 




At Erte Fall Workshop from left. Bill Jendrey, AIle-Kiskl Lit- 
eracy Council Volunteer, Susan Haysy Director of the Clarion 
County Literacy Council, and Mary Jendrey^ w^orkshop presen tor 
and Director of the AIIe-KIskI Council In New Kensington. 



A PROGRAM PROFILE 



This was the intriguing 
title of a workshop offered as 
part of the fall workshops for 
1993-94 and as soon as we 
shared in the opening remarks 
of presenter Mary J. Jendrey, 

Executive Director of the Alle- 
Kiski Literacy Council in New 
Kensington, we knew that, as 
with so many fall workshops 
and midwinter sessions, the 
workshop title had little rel- 
evance to the content. 

However, we were not 
disappointed as we listened 
for nearly two hours to Ms. 

Jendrey trace step-by-step the 
establishment of her program 
and how it has become an in- 
tegral part of her community 
in Western Pennsylvania. 

As Ms. Jendrey puts it: 

“Think about it. As 
program leaders we often 
feel we must take on the 
problems of illiteracy by ourselves. We 
see so many needs and so many prob- 
lems. We strive to meet all of them, of- 
ten times by ourselves. I know in my 
own experience that I sometimes had to 
look in the mirror to see just what hat I 
was wearing! In spite of all my good in- 
tentions I kept hitting my head against 
a brek wall! 

“I recognized that I lived in a 
wealthy community. Oh, I don’t mean 
financially. I mean with people who had 
talent and expertise that ihe program so 
desperately needed. My challenge then 
was, ‘how do I get them involved?’. 

“It all began in 
half of a small room 
in the basement of a 
library. The pro- 
gram was a project 
of the library and 
funded by one small 
grant from the PDE. 

The grant allowed for very little and the 
program reflected ihh. There was one 
very part time coordinator; 10 students; 
10 tutors; few books; and no new ideas. 
The advisory board was made up of 
other non-profit agency directors. All 
really nice people, but let’s face it, they 
were looking for the same things th^;! 
the literacy council was looking for. It 
was first week of work and I had to 
fire the Board!” 

Ms. Jendrey goes on to cmphasi/.c her 
actions in ‘Tiring'* her Board of Directors 

O 



was neither to place blame for the 
pro^-.'-m’s problems on the Board mem- 
bers. nor to take out her frustrations when 
faced with problems of budget, commu- 
nity involvement, program improvement, 
etc. 

Rather, she presents an eight-point 
checklist which she has developed and 
emphasizes the importance of working hard 
to put each of the points into place. In this 
regard she notes: 

“How did I fire my Board - - I 
didn’t; they did it themselves. I ap- 
proached them with my dream about the 
wonderful program we could develop to 
help the entire community. With visual 
aides and handouts I pres mted 
very clearly what it would take to 
make something happen. What did 
we have and what did we need?” 
After presenting her “vision” to 
the Board, Ms. Jendrey asked for 
help from the members to locate 
persons in the community who could per- 
form the roles she envisioned for the Board 
of Directors - - representatives of business, 
local newspaper and television outlets, li- 
braries and schools and most segments of 
the community including a tutor and adult 
student - - persons who could bring their 
expertise to the Board of Directors and help 
llic literacy program become part of Uie 
community. 

When faced with the reality of how 
members of the Board .should be able to 
enhance the program’s various ac/ivitics, 



most of the established Board mem- 
bers graciously stepped dovm; many 
made suggestions for replacements to 
take their places which met the criteria 
established by Ms. Jendrey. 

For programs faced with this same 
Board of Directors problem, she s.ays, 
“One of the most important as- 
sets to any non-profit organization 
is a strong Board of Directors. The 
original advisory committee that 
managed our program was made up 
of directors of other non-profit 
agencies. They were all great people 
but carried very little clout with any 
of the m^or funding sources at the 
local level. Besides that they did not 
have the skills we needed in specific 
areas such as accounting, legal and 
educational. After careful planning 
a profile was put together of what 
type of Board member could make 
things happen for the program.” 

As for the eight points which 
served as the basis for not only select- 
ing members of ihe Board, but for de- 
terminers of program activities as well, we 
list them here as a reference to established 
and new adult basic and literacy programs 
wishing to set up a plan of action for pro- 
gram improvement: 

1. Establish a plan, mission, goal of 
how you want the program to develop in 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5 years; 2. List what you will 
need to fulfill this plan; 3. Take inventory 
of what is presently available (staff, funds, 
other assets, community resources, etc.); 
4. Compile a statistical report appropriate 
to literacy needs in your area; 5. Develop 
a marketing plan — communications, pub- 
lic awareness; 6. Carefully review the 
members of your Board of Directors to 
determine how each individual Tits in* in 
light of your program g'^als; 7. Look at 
your community and attempt to identify 
individuals who can help reach your goals; 
8. List the characteristics of what you want 
yo:ir program to be - - however, be realis- 
tic in determining your role, responsibili- 
ties, etc. 

“Now that you liave a vision, a plan 
of action, facts to back you up, and you 
are committed to the task,” says Ms. 
Jendrey, “it is time to put your plan into 
motion. Remember, never lose sight of the 
reason you want a better program. The 
reason must always be to provide a quality 
program that will leach adults so that they 
arc belter able to function in their lives 
and in the community. If your reason is to 
gain self praise or personal financial in- 

(cont. on p. 7) 



"It was my first 
week of work 
and I had to fire 
the Board!" 




Collaborative Learning in Adult Education 



by Susan Imsi 

excarptsd from ERIC Digest #113 

One of the most frequently mentioned 
characteristics of adult education is the 
fact that it should be collaborative or par- 
ticipatory in nature. Support for collabo- 
ration and participation in adult learning 
is based upon a philosophical approach to 
adult education emerging from the pro- 
gressive education movement, one of 
several movements upon which adult 
education’s philosophical foundations are 
based. Although the need for coilaboni' 
tion and participation is emphasized in 
much of the 
adult education 
literature, there 
is little empiri- 
cal support for 
collaborative 
learning (CL) 
as the best way 
to educate 
adults; there is 
also little dis- 
cussion of col- 
I a b o r a t i V e 
learning itself, 
that is, what it 
is, how it is implemented, and its strengths 
and weaknesses. This Eric Digest pro- 
vides an overview of collaborative learn- 
ing and describes how the process of 
collaborative learning can become a part 
of formal or institutionalized adult educa- 
tion activities (as opposed to autonomous 
or independent adult learning groups). 
What Is Collaborative Learning? 

The following form tiie basis for CL: 
Both facilitators and learners become' 
active participants in the educational 
process. 

■ The hierarchy between facilitators and 
learners is eliminated. 

■ A sense of community is created. 

■ Knowledge is created, not transferred. 

■ Knowledge is considered to be located 
in the community rather than in the in- 
dividual (Whipple 1987). 

CL has its origins in a number of 
movements and philosophies, most of 
which have influenced progressive adult 
education. It draws heavily from the 
schools of experiential learning eind stu- 
dent-centered learning that are based on 
the work of the philosopher, Dewey, and 
the social psychologists, Piaget and 
Vygotsky, It also uses information from 
the field of social psychology, particularly 
small group theory advanced by Lewin. 
Critiezd thinking, as a form of education, 
and problem-centered learning have also 
contributed to CL. 



CoKaborative learning assumes that 
knowlecge is socially, rather than indi- 
vidually, constructed by communities of 
individuals and that the shaping and test- 
ing of id(.ias is a process in which anyone 
can participate. Furthermore, it stresses the 
importance of common inquiry in learn- 
ing, a poxess through which learners be- 
gin to experieiKe knowledge as something 
that is created rather than something that 
is transmitted from the facilitator or 
teacher to the learner. 

CL addresses the issue of how au- 
thority is distributed and experienced in 
the learning setting. The pre-eminent idea 
behind CL is that learning 
is significantly enhanced 
when knowledge that is 
created and transmituxl is 
shaped by the activities and 
perspectives of the group, 
so the facilitator’s role as 
an authority and source of 
knowledge is reduced. 

How Can Collaborative 
Learning Be 
Facilitated? 

Adult learning in for- 
mal or structured settings, 
however collaborative, differs from the 
autonomous learning that adults choose 
to do because the facilitator usually de- 
signs and structures activities to ensure 
that maximum learning occurs. Thus, it 
becomes the responsibility of the in- 
structor to create a climate in which CL 
can occur. Three important elements to 
foster CL in formal settings are the envi- 
ronment, the role of the facilitator, and 
the role of the learners. Although the tliree 
are intertwined, they are discussed sepa- 
rately. 

The Collaborative 
Learning Environment 
CL can take place only in an envi- 
ronment in which participants feel free to 
exchange idea;> and share experiences in 
order to create knowledge. Therefore, the 
environment should be unthreatening and 
democratic, discouraging hostile compe- 
tition as well as encouraging mutual re- 
spect for the ideas and opinions of others. 
To create this environment, learners must 
be willing to listen to and respect differ- 
ent points of view as well as tolerate di- 
vergent opinions, engage in discussion and 
conversation rather than speech making 
and debate, take on and exercise the au- 
thonty relinquished by the facilitator, and 
develop a sense of commitment and re- 
sponsibility to the group. In turn, facilita- 
tors must be willing to surrender com- 
plete authority for the learning process ard 

'hi 



Call it participatory 
learning, functional 
context literacy or 
collaborative learning the 

move toward greater 
involvement of adult learners in 
developing and maintaining 
what happens in the classroom 
is gaining increased 
acceptance. 



become co-leamers with other pxarticipants. 

Although in adult learning activities 
facilitators and learners are jointly re- 
sponsible for establishing the environment, 
however, it is the responsibility of the fa- 
cilitator to take the lead. 

In addition to taking the lead in es- 
tablishing an appropriate environment for 
CL, the facilitator has other responsibili- 
ties, two of which are preparing learners 
for collaborative work and planning for 
CL. Learners will need to b^ome famil- 
iar with the process of CL, develop skills 
in collaboration and acquire enough con- 
tent background to permit them to work 
in a collaborative learning situation. Not 
all adults are accustomed to collabora- 
tive learning situations, and facilitators 
have a responsibility to describe CL and 
provide a rationale for its use as well as 
any training needed to engage in it effec- 
tively. Facilitators also need to prepare 
learners in terms of the content by pro- 
viding them with a common framework 
and background from which to begin. 

In planning for CL, the facilitator 
must consider where and in how much of 
the learning activity collaboration is ap- 
propriate; establish and communicate clear 
objectives; use suitable techniques; pre- 
pare content materials, including devel- 
oping meaningful questions or problems 
for group work; structure groups; and 
provide a clear sense of expected outcomes 
of group work. 

The Role of Learners 

CL also calls for significant role shifts 
for the student: from listener, observer, 
and note taker to problem solver, con- 
tributor, and discussant: from low or 
moderate to high expectations for class 
preparation; from a private to a public 
cla^room presence; from attendance dic- 
tated by personal choice to that having to 
do with the expectations of the collabora- 
tive learning group; from competition to 
collaboration with peers; from responsi- 
bilities associated with learning indepen- 
dently to those associated with learning 
interdependently; and from viewing 
teachers and texts as the sole sources of 
authority and knowledge to viewing peers, 
oneself, and the thinking of the group as 
additional, important sources of authority 
and knowledge. Facilitators can prepare 
learners for these shifts in their roles, in- 
cluding the need to assume greater re- 
sponsibility for their own learning. 

What issues Are Affiliated with 
Collaborative Learning? 

CL is not v/ithout problems and is- 
sues. Those most frequently mentioned in 
the literature include cultural biases to- 
ward competition and individualism that 
militate against collaboration, the tradi- 

(conl. on p. 7) 
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RACC Develops Special Techniques for LD Adults 



The Adult Education Program at 
Reading Area Community College 
(RACQ has been involved with adult ba- 
sic and literacy education (ABLE) for 
many years. As is the case wilh other 
ABLE programs, the RACC program has 
enjoyed an increase in tlie number of en- 
tering adult students who have special 
learning needs because of differences in 
their learning patterns. 

Pieter Miller^ Dean of Student Ser- 
vices and Continuing Education at the 
College, has addressed the challenge in a 
number of ways. He and Mary Schmidt 
who coordinates ESL, ABE and GED 
programs at RACC completed a project 
titled “Practical Applications of Altcma- 
livc Teaching Methods” a few years ago 
and last year (1992-93) rccciv^ a Sec- 
tion 353 grant to expand this project. The 
result was a series of three staff develop- 
ment workshops conducted by Dr. Rich- 
ard Cooper of the Center for Alternative 
Learning in Bryn Mawr in which paid 
instructors and volunteer tutors were in- 
troduced to information relevant to help- 
ing special learning needs adults by “Spe- 
cial” techniques. 

The report of the project titled 
“Helping Learning Disabled Adults 
through Special Tutorial Techniques” 
gives in detail the workshop content, how 
the teachers and tutors used what they 
learned with individual adult learners and 
how, in most cases, a nearly phenomenal 
improvement in achievement resulted. 

As with most programs dealing with 
special needs adults the fust workshop 
centered around an explanation of some 
basic qualities and learning/cognitivc 
characteristics of a learning disabled adult. 

In the reccption/perception of infor- 
mation and the subsequent processing and 
communicating of the results, the learn- 
ing disabled adult may utilize what Dr. 
Cooper identifies as four major and three 
minor situations or activities which may 
inhibit learning in the “traditional” pat- 
tern: 

Major 

1. Visual - can be wide field or narrow 
field. 

2. Auditory - Mis-hcar, can stick on first 
sound or syllables and not hear the rest, 
have ambiguous vocabulary, mispro- 
nunciation comes out because don’t 
hear correctly. 

3. Righi/lcft disc:riminalion > reversals, 
these students can’t make decisions, 
have memory difficulty, directionality, 




if choices aren’t clear, the student can’t 
decide. 

4. Racing mind or attention deficit dis- 
order, students skip letters, skip steps, 
have tangential thinKing, faster it goes 
> more trouble, are always in a hurry, 
won’t check or proofread. 

Minor 

1. Motor coordination: a) gross motor or 
b) fine motor: cyc/hand > handwriting 
tracking, lips and tongue. 

2. Sequencing: can’t put in logical or- 
der, show non-sequential logic. 

3. Organizational: can’t categorize. 

It was in the second and third work- 
shops that teachers and tutors began to 
get some practical, relevant suggestions 
from Dr. Cooper as to how to adjust their 
insuuclional methods and curricula to 
remedialize specific disabilities. Tlicre arc 
certain pallcrns which arc typical of 
learning disabled adults and the instructor 
must develop techniques appropriate to the 
identification of individual language 
problems. Nearly all successful instruc- 
tors of special needs adulis agree the key 
to success is experimentation and trying 
varioas teaching/leaming techniques until 
something that works is achieved. Dr. 
Cooper presented some learning patterns 
and characteristics which could be 
screened by instructors and some appro- 
priate instructional techniques for handling 
learning problems. 

1. The instructor should determine if 
tlxi student knows the alphabet, can read 
it and identify all of the leuers. This is 
important and, although the tutor should 
not spend all the instructional time teach- 
ing the alphabet, emphasis should be put 
on recognition of those letters the student 
docs not recognize. Dr. Cooper suggests 
using various sizes and types of print to 
demonstrate the letters. 

2. The student knows the basic sounds 
of letters. A problem in this area may in- 
dicate an auditory processing difficulty. 
Use environmental words dealing with 
family, neighborhood, job, etc. and de- 
velop basic sounds in this context. Some 
students must see and hem" a word many, 
many times before it is in the memory. 
Sometimes starting with base words and 
adding prefixes and suffixes to produce 
compound words will be effective (c.g. 
football; ballgamc, etc.). Other leaching 
strategies suggested in the workshops 
were: 




1. Decoding skills 

a. phocnetics may work 

b. word part decrying 

1 . prefixes 

2. suffixes 

3. root words 

4. small words in words 

c. reverse word attack 

ance 

- - dance > go 

tendance backward? 

d. word comparisons/differences 

- board - broad 

- compete - complete 
c. slopping reversals 

example: saw - was 
was is more common, so learn 
weighted learning 

example: on - no 
say “n”, say “o” = no 

2. Leaving off endings 

have students just read the ends oi 
words from selected paragraphs sc- 
they will become accustomed to 
common ones - ly, ing, s, ies, ed, tion. 
ment, ance, ence, etc. 

3. Triggers 

watch for places in oral reading where 
a student may see a woru such as 
profit, but say cash 

4. Comprehension 

check for weak vocabular.' - mav rH^. 
canT understand the nebulous 
abstract 

check basic, common word meanings 
experiential - help student ina'gratc 
vocabulary into ihcir own life’^ 
experience rather than that of the 
author’s 

5. Writing and Spelling 

- have student write using hieu 
interest words 

- have student write cverydav 

- have student write sliort notes u 
people using words he/she nocOs 
know 

Workshop #3 dealt with using D. . 
Cooper’s very effective method which 
developed as an alternative insmiciionJ'i 
method in mathematics. “Tic V' ' 
Math” has been used throughout the sLaU 
wilh great success and the comments oi 
the RACC project teachers who used 
Tac Toe Math with their student^ 
its effectiveness. Space iimiialion'^ nr . 

' ii us to print all the su -^^cst: ' 
teach .ig techniques and praciKv*.‘ 
ing tips which E>r. Cooper covered in U'-: 
three workshops involved in ihe pro\<.l 
However, the final report, complete wu/i 
outlines of each workshop, is available on 
a free loan basis from either of the Adult 
Literacy Resource Centers in Pennsylva- 
nia; Harrisburg (800) 992-2283; Cfibs(>ma 
(800) 446-5607, cxL 216. 

p igc ■ 



NEWS FROM YOUR REGIONAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 

Region 1 R egion 9: Donna Cooper, Director; 



With the end of another school year sc close, we arc spending lime evaluating this past 
year’s many training opportunities. Time has also been spent thinking about the different ways we 
can continue to provide quality staff training next year. It would be greatly appreciated if Region 
#1 educators would take a few moments to write or call this office with ideas or thoughts about 
staff training in the region. It would be very helpful to know the kinds of staff training you and 
your program feel are most worthwhile wlien planning for next year. The staff development office 
address and phone number are at the end of die article. 

Mary Lindquist, who lias been the program director for the Crawford County READ Program 
for the past ten years, will be presenting a workshop in New Castle on May 6. The topic is 
“Educational Enabling”. Enabling, in psychology, happens anytime one person docs something 
for another which that person can and should do for themselves. In adult education and literacy, it 
keeps a learner from pH'ogressing if too much “help” is given. By understanding this concept 
“debilitating heljf’ versus genuine “facilitating help”, remedies can be learned to reverse t)\e 
negative impact. 

On May 20, Dr. Kenneth Garrison will be presenting a one day workshop entitled “Muili- 
Culturalism” at the Riverside Inn in Cambridge Springs, PA. 

The Western Pennsylvania Family Littrracy Conference will be held at the Goodwill Literacy 
Initiative in Pittsburgh on May 25. This is being supported by Region #1 and Region #4. 
Through demonstrations, discussion, and hands-on participation, attendees will obtain valuable 
information which can be easily transferred to family literacy projects. 

For more information concerning these training sessions look for flyers in your mail or call 
the Region #1 Staff Development Office, 814-454‘4474. Write: 2922 Stale Street, Erie, PA 
16508. 

Region Joyce P. Kerrick, Director, Jane Doualhy, 

Coordinator, Rebekah Flanagan, Assistant, 717-961-7834 or 7864 

Region 3 Staff Development Center at Lackawanna Junior College is happy to announce that 
Cheryl Harmon, from the AdvancE Resource Center in Harrisburg will be presenting her "Road 
Show” on May 25, 1994 from 1 - 4 pm at UC for anyone interested in seeing some of the 
resources available from AdvanrP .She will also highlight the many services that she can provide 
for your programs. Please RSVP by May 20 so that we can plan effectively for this program. 

Some of the Region 3 staff will be attending the Pennsylvania 2000 conference on May 1 1 in 
Carlisle. If you need any information about this program for your own staff, call the office. 

We are planning an all day training called “Computer Skills for the Adult Literacy Office.” 
This will be offered for six CEU's from LJC. The date is Wednesday, June 1, 1994 from 9 am to 
4 pm at LJC in the computer lab. This class will be eligible for Tuition Reimbursement funds. 
The cost will be $400 and will include disks with the PDE forms for individual program use. 
Anyone that is interested in this class should call the office to reserve a space and also to let us 
know the computer software packages that you use so that we can customize the training. 

Tuition Reimbursement money is still available for personnel from Region 3. If anyone from 
your program is taking, or has taken, a class that may be eligible, call for information. Technical 
Assistance is also available for f^rograms in our Region. 

Region 7 

Region 7 Welcomes Spring with Math in May! Amy Wilson will present a program which 
promises to bring both innovative ideas for the experienced madi instructor . . . and new confi- 
dence for the insecure math teacher. So, bring your questions and come to Lehigh on May 2. Tnis 
program will run from 10:00 am until 2:00 pm with a working lunch in which to meet your 
colleagues and share ideas. Following this presentation, Tri- Valley Literacy will publish a booklet 
of Amy’s ideas on GED Math, so watch fo: this learning packet which will be available in June. 

MoiivaiioniStlf-Esteem and the Adult Learner will provide the educator with a review of the 
literature as it applies to these topics. Presenter Dr. Judith Rance-Roney will give concrete 
examples of models to build increased self-esteem. Various approaches to motivation will be 
dLscassed and participants will be guided in recognizing implications for their own teacliing 
situati'ons. Tliis is an “Evening for Educators” program, which will be prcscnicd on May 9 from 
7:00 - 9:00 pm. 

Just in case you were stuck in the snow last February . . . here is an opportunity to sec two 
excellent presentations which were prepared for the 94 PAACE Midwinter Conference. Come to 
Read TV to learn how Helen Patterson and Nancy Walters used television as a positive force in 
one-to-one tutoring. When Bonds Art Broken will be presented by Twila Evans, Rac Co’uiors, 
Emily Bradbury and Jennifer Cole of Northampton County Piison. This project is based upon a 
Barbara Bush grant which focuses on fathers in family literacy. Both presentations will be given 
on May 19 from 12:30 to 3:30 pm in Bctldchcm. 

Comnnencemeni 94 is geared to the thi ;c R’s: Recognition, Reflection and Revitalization. 
All administrators, counselors, teachers, tutors and office staff of Region 7 are invited to the 
Tower of lacocca Hall on June 6. Here wc will gather to recognize tlic growth of our staff 
members over the past year. Wc will reflect upon our progress towards personal goals and ob- 
jectives. And, we will revitalize our efforts with opponunitics for summer courses, independent 
study and action research in hopes of coming back with new strengths in the Fall. Mark your 
.v'*^cndar ix)w and plan to join us for this celebration of ongoing staff development. 



Diane C, Inverao, Coordinator 
(215) 875-6602 

The Mayor’s Commission on Literacy will 
sponsor the following tutor training workshops: 
Basic Tutor Training (9-12 jw)urs): May 11, 
18 and 'i5 from 5:30-8:30 p.nv; May 14, 9:30- 
4 p.m. and May 21, 9:30-12 noon; June 8, 15 
and 22 from 1:30-4:30 p.m.; June 8, 15 and 22 
from .5:30-8:30 p.m. GED: Ma 3 ' 14, 9:30-4 
p.m. English as a Second Language (9-12 
hours): June 8, 15 and 22, 6-9 p.m. To register 
for these sessions call (215) 875-6602. 

The Resource Room will be open on 
Wednesday evenings until 6:30 p.m. Between 
now and the end of the fiscal year Region 9 
(Philadelphia County) wiT offer six more staff 
development workshops. ITie locations of these 
workshops will be in the Ballroom at 1319 
Locust Street, Philadelphia. Call (215) 875- 
6602 to register. 

5/6/94 (8:45-12:00 noon) Identifying 
Learning Disabilities - Ned Sturomski, Direc- 
tor of the National Adult Learning Disabili- 
ties Center 

5/7/94 (9:30 am - 12:30 pm) Teaching 
Reading Skills in an ESL Class - Christa Snow, 
Nationalities Service Center 

5/20/94 (8:45 am - 4:00 pm) Staff Con- 
flict Resolution - Lorraine Marino, Senior Or- 
ganizational and Management Development 
Consultant, CIGNA Systeirts, CIGNA Corpo- 
ration 

6/1/94 (Beginning Level) & 6/3/94 (Ex- 
perienced Level) (8:45 am - 12 noon) As- 
sessment and Testing - Participants from the 
Adult Literacy Practitioner Inquiry Project, 
National Center on Adult Literacy 

6/4/94 (9:30 am - 12:30 pm) Teaching 
Writing Skills in an ESL Class - Christa Snow, 
Nationalities Service Center 

Plans for a Retreat Day (6/17/94, 12:30 
pm -3:00 pm) are still being resolved. Every- 
one is invited from Region 9 to participate in 
this retreat day activity which will take place 
at the MCOL offices at 1500 Walnut Si., 18ih 
Floor. It is important that we come together 
and sh.ire our ideas and thoughts about the 
staff development activities in Region 9. 

This month the applications for tuition 
reimbursement, adult continuing education, and 
tcclmical assistance mini-grants will be re- 
viewed for the last time. If you are planning to 
.submit any of these applications please do so 
soon. Call 215/875-6^2 if you need more in- 
formation. 

Tile Adult Literacy Mentoring Practi- 
tioner Inquiry Project (ALMPIP) will have 
their final meetings on May 13th (9 am-11 
am) and June 17th (9 am - 12 noon). ALMPIP 
has provi<k:d nine participants with five men- 
tors the opportunity to read, to write, and To 
talk about practice and about research and 
theory on topics related to participant’s par- 
ticular inicrcsls and needs. Final project re- 
ports will be presented at the June 17th meet- 
ing. 

If you arc not *:)n the Region 9 mailing 
list and want to be, plca<;c call the Mayor’s 
Commission on Literacy (215/875-6602). 



Region 5 

Happy Spring! The birth of a new season 
brings with it a full training schedule at the 
South-Central Region 5 Staff Development 
Center. If you would like to get on our mail- 
ing list or receive monthly copies of our news- 
letter, please call the Center. Wc will be happy 
to add your name to our data base. 

Several recent trainings the Center spon- 
sored were very exciting and worthwhile. On 
two weekends in March Dr. Allen Quigley of 
Penn Stale-Monrocville instructed a one<redii 
course on ‘’Recruitment and Retention in Adult 
Education Programs.” This course was attended 
by 10 of Region 5’s adult education staff, who 
ail left with an action research plan on retain- 
ing learners to apply to their own programs. 
The evaluations of the class were very posi- 
tive. A side benefit of this class was the op- 
portunity for class participants to network and 
socialize with other adult educators from across 
the region. 

Barbara Van Horn of the Institute for the 
Study of Adult Literacy at Penn State presented 
a workshop on '‘Portfolio Assessment” to over 
20 tutors in the Altoona area on April 14. She 
tied this idea in with the Indicators of Program 
Quality and gave specific strategies for implc- 
m.eming such an assessment method. This 
workshop was planried as a direct result of a 
request from a Region 5 educator. Please be 
aware that the Center has the funds available 
to present training that is requested by the re- 
gion. Please teP us what you would like to 
sec! 

Many workshops are planned for the re- 
mainder of the program year. Workshops on 
computer applications, conflict resolution, To- 
tal Quality Management, and adult theory and 
methods highlight the schedule. For more in- 
formation on these workshops please call the 
Center at (717) 2484942. 

As always, we value the cooperation and 
support of the prrograms in Region 5. We es- 
pecially want to thank Vince Nedimycr and 
Donna Moyer of the Altoona Area School 
District, Jack Demuth of the Hiram G. An- 
drews Center, Terri Gillam of the Juniata Val- 
ley School District, Jim Hudack of SCI- 
Cresson, Carole Holes of the Blair County 
Literacy Council, Tom Wojcicki of the Som- 
erset Area Vo-Tech, Tony Crimarki and Tony 
Piro of the Johnstown Vo-Tech and Lois Heart 
of Huntingdon County Employment and train- 
ing for hosting training sessions the past two 
years. 

Again, for more information on our up- 
coming Spring schedule of events, please call 
the Center at (717) 248 4942. 



“What'S the Buzz?", Pennsylvania’s 
Adult Fiasic Education Dissemination 
Newslettei, is prepared and distributed by 
Adult Education Linkage Services, Box 214, 
Troy, PA 16947 under funding provided 
throjjgh the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education from the Adult Education Act, 
Section 353. It is distributed without charge 
to practitioners of adult basic and literacy 
education in Pennsylvania for the months 
September through June. No endorsement 
of the newsletter contents by PDE nor 
USDOE should be inferred. Aduit Education 
Linkage ServIcGs is an Equal Opportunity 
employer. 







CL, cent, from p. 4 

tional class structure that frequently does 
not allow sufficient time for true collabo- 
ration to occur or for group members to 
establish trust and a sense of group secu- 
rity, the difficulty in providing feedback 
that accommodates the needs of both the 
group and the individual, the reluctance of 
learners to accept iheir peers as legi^’^nate 
sources of knowledge, the inability oi fa- 
cilitators to relinquish their traditional role, 
and the development of appropriate and 
meaningful collaborative learning tasks. 
Because they did not give sufficient time 
and attention to this last issue, some adult 
educators have been accused of providing 
“warm and fuzzy” learning experiences that 
did not necessarily result in any real learn- 
ing. 

What Are the Key Benefits 
of Collaborative Learning? 

Collaborative learning - - 

■ provides an environment for democratic 
planning, decision making, and risk tak- 
ing 

■ allows participants to acquire insights 
into the potential and power of groups 
PS well as develop their independence as 
learners 

■ helps individuals develop better judg- 
ment through the exposure and resolu- 
tion of previously unshared biases 

■ enables adults to draw on their previous 
experiences by tapping their reservoir of 
accumulated wisdom and knowledge 

As yet, there is little empirical evi- 
dence on the effectiveness of CL as it re- 
lates to learning outcomes in adult educa- 
tion. However, research at the primary and 
secondary levels reveals that students learn 
better through noncompetitive, corrobon- 
livc group work than in classrooms that 
are highly individualized and competitive. 
Whether or not this is true with adults is 
siill largely untested. 

Buzz readers wishing to research the 
topic Collaborative Learning in Adult 
Education further should contact the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult, Career and Voca- 
tional Education, 19(X) Kenny Road, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 43210 and request Digest 
#1 13. The Dige.st also contains an exten- 
sive bibliography. 



Whose Problem?, cont from p. 3 
dependence you are doomed from the be- 
ginning.” 

The proof that Mary Jendrey knows 
whai she is talking about? Look at her 
program’s accomplishments during her 
first four years: 

* a growth in students served from 10 the 
first year to more than 300. 

* a managing Board of Directors made up 
of local community leaders and represen- 
tatives of local corporations including a 
tutor representative and a student repre- 
sentative. 

* grams of support from a variety of 
sources including local businesses, foun- 
dations and civic groups. 

* use of volunteers in program manage- 
ment ranging from tutors to clerical assis- 
tants to public relations workers to 
fundraisers, etc. 

* an executive director and program co- 
ordinators for each level and category of 
instruction and administration. 

* a 5,(XX) square foot facility renovated 
and furnished with 1(X)% gifts and com- 
munity donations totaling $175, (XX). 

* a wide range of instructional and sup- 
port programs including all levels of adult 
basic and literacy education, ESL, prison 
literacy, homeless programs, family lit- 
eracy, computer assist^ instruction in- 
cluding individual learning labs, student 
support groups, a speakers’ bureau and a 
broad referral network including human 
service organizations arid schools in the 
program’s service area. 

* a quality program with a 95% success 
rate. 

In sharing her success with other 
programs, Ms Jendrey says, 

will take a lot of time and effort 
on your part. Getting everything to- 
gether before you go out to sell it is a 
very time consuming process. 1 will pass 
on to you some very ^ue advice from a 
friend and co-worker when I first be- 
gan this process: ‘If you really want it 
you can have it. It will mean endless 
hours of hard work on your part, hours 
that you will give for free.’ She was 
right! But what a difference they have 



made!” 



CFL Publishes New Adult Literacy Handbook 

The Cenli^r for Literacy in Philadelphia has just released an updated, expanded edition 
of their Adult Literacy Handbook for Students and Tutors. Tliis fourth «iition is based 
upon the whole language approach (reading and writing are best taught as meaningful 
communication) and Collaborative Learning is a key element which is stressed in the 
Handbook. This, because the author Dr. Anita Pomerance of CFL feels ‘"adult learning 
takes place best in partnership, with students and their tutors learning together and from 
each other.” 

The revised Handbook is S9.50 and ma> be ordered from CFL at 636 S. 48ih SireeL 
Philadelphia, PA 19143. 

For more about Collaborative txarning, see our article on p. 4, 

. 9,3 
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It’s A Date! 



Remember: Keep in touch with your regional staff development center for more 
information about center-sponsored events. 

MAY, 1994 



1-3- 3rd Annual National Conference on Family Literacy; National Cemer 
for Adult Literacy; Louisville; Contact Sally Jcsscc, (502) 584-1 133. 

2: Region 7 Advisory Board; 12 noon - 2 p.m. Ptim Stale- Allentown in 
Fogeliville; Contact Jane Diimars (610) 758-^347. 

3: Region 6 Executive Committee Meeting (8:30), Advisory Commiucc 
Meeting; 9:30 a,m. - 12 noon; Catholic Diocesan Center, 4800 Union Deposit 
Road, 2nd floor conference room, Harrisburg; call Region 6 (717) 232-0568 
for details. 

5 and 6: WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ADULT LITERACY RESOURCE 
CENTER OPEN HOUSE; Gibsonia. CaU 800-446-5607, exl. 216. 

5: Seventh Annual Computers and Adult Literacy Conference; Drcxel 
University, Philadelphia Fri. Contact Mayor’s Commission on Literacy, (215) 
875-6602. 

5: R^ion 5 workshop; Adult Ed Methods; Presenter: Priscilla Carmen; 
Altoona Library. 12:30-3:00. 

6: Region 1 “Educational Enabling”; Presenter: Mary Lindquist; New Castle 
Public Library; 9 a.m. - 3 p.m. Contact Marcia Anderson (412) 654-1500. 

6: Region 2 workshop; 9 am. - 3 p.m. at the Central Susquehanna Intermediate 
Unit, Lewisburg; topic “Mathaphobia”; Basic and GED math, using a common 
sense approadi; Presenter Mary Louise Gall; Call Project STAR (814) 3i9- 
3069 or Esther Zabiiz at CSIU #16 (717) 523-1155, ext. 328. 

6: Region 4 workshop; ARIN lU #28, Shclocta; Presenter: Dr. Richard 
Cooper. “Tic Tac Toe Factions”; Call Norma Ewing (412) 545-2324. 

6: Region 5 workshop; Adult Ed. Methods; Presenter: Priscilla Carmen; 
Lcwisiown. 12:30-3:(X). 

6: Region 7 workshop; “GED Math”; Presenter Amy Wilson; 10 am. - 2 
p.m.; Lehigh University/Mountainlop Campus; Contact Ann Koefer (610) 758- 
6347. 

6: Region 9 workshop; Identification of a Learning Disabled Learner, 8:45 
am. - noon; District Council 1199 C, 1319 Locust St., Philadelphia 

7- 8: Adult Education Forum sponsored by AAACE. 

8- 12: 39ih Annual Convention of the Inlcmaiional Reading Association (IRA); 
Toronto, Canada. Theme: “Connections, Collaboration, leadership and 
Literacy.” Contact IRA, 800 Barksdale Rd., PO Box 8139, Newark, DE 19714- 
8139. 

9: Region 7 workshop: MotivationySclf-csiccm and the Adult Learner, Pre- 
senter: Dr. Judith Rancc-Roney; 7-9 p.m. Lehigh University; Contact Jane 
Diimars: (610) 758-6347. 

9: Teleconference: “New Demographics - Our Changing Society”; 4-5:30 
p.m. Downlink at Region 6 SD Center 4-5:30 p.m. Catholic Diocesan Center, 
Communications Conference Room, 4800 Union Deposil Road, presenter Dr. 
Harold Hodgldnson. Call (717) 232-0568 or contact Kentucky Educational 
Television (KET), 1-800-354-9067. 

12: Region 8 workshop; “Ask the GED Teacher^’; 7-9 p.m.; Irdian Valley 
Public Library, Telford; Presenter Carol Brane, Chester County lU. 

10. PA ACE Board Meeting; Harrisburg Hospital; 10:00-2:00. 

11: PENNSYLVANIA 2000 Conference: "Call to Action: Mobilizing for Adult 
Literacy arxl Learning Invitational conference for leaders from business, edu- 
cation, media and government. Carlisle. 8-3:30. 

1 L 12, 13: LITERACY MARKETING CONFERENCE FOR TLC DIREC- 
TORS. By invitation; Theme: “Preparing Literacy Programs for a Statewide 
literacy Awareness Campaign.” Contact Nancy Woods (412) 773-7810. 

13: Region 5 Computer Applications Workshop; Johnstown; Presenter: Dr. 
Barbara Woodruff. 10:00-1 :()0. 



13: First .\nnaul Benefit DinrKr for the Perry County Literacy Council; 6:30 
p.m. at the Penn National Race Course, Grantvillc. Call (717) .567-7323 for 
informaLion. 

14: Region 9 workshop; Teaching Reading Skills in an ESL Class; 9:30 a,m. 
- 12:30 p.m. Distria Council 1199 C, 1319 Locust St, Philadelphia 
15-21: NATONAL ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION WEEK. 

16, 17: Federal Conference on Volunteers; Washington. DC. Sponsored by 
the U.S. Department of Education. Contact Mary Seibles, (202) 205-9403. 

17: Regions 1 and 2 Cooperative Workshop; 1-4 arxl repeat at 5:30-8:30; 
Topic: Nurturing Sludcnl.s; Old Plymptonvillc Eicm. School, Clearfield; 
Sp^cn Kathy Kalinosky. Call (814) 359- 3069 or (814) 454-4474 
18: Region 5 Computer Applications Workshop; Somerset; Presenter: Dr. 
Barbara Woodruff. ^8:30 p.m. 

18: Region 6 workshop; “Administrators Workshop on Stress and Time Man- 
agement”; 9:30 a.m. - 2 p.m.; Radisson-Penn Harris Hotel and Convention 
Center, Camp Hill; Presenter: Sue Ellen Lewis, Lackawanna Junior College; 
call Region 6 (717) 232-0568 for details. 

19: Region 8 workshop; [.canning Styles U, Video Workshop; 6:30-9:30 p.m. 
Indian Valley Public Library, Telford; Presenter Shiriey Mattace; Moderator 
Kathy Kline. 

19: Region 7 workshop; “Read TV”; Presented by ProJeCt of Easton and 
“When Bonds Arc Broken” by Northampton Coutiiy Prison; lacocca Hall, 
Lehigh University; Contact TriVallcy Literacy for details (610) 758-6347. 

20: Region 2 Staff Development Advisory Council meeting; 9:30-3:30; Cen- 
tre County Vo-Tech, Pleasant Gap; call (814) 359-3069. 

20: Region 1 workshop; Multi-Culluralism; Presenter Dr. Kenneth Garrison; 
Riverside Inn; Cambridge Springs; 9 a,m. -2:30 p.m. 

20: Region 5 workshop; Conflia Resolution. 12:30-3 p.m. Presenter: Brian 
Frey; Call (717) 248-4942. 

20: Region 9 workshop; Staff Conflia Resolution; 8:45 a.m. - noon; District 
Counal 1199 C, 1319 Locust St., Philadelphia. 

20: THIRD ANNUAL ADULT EDUCATION EXPO ’94: USX Tower 
Lobby; 8-5; 1 1 colleges and universities in the Pittsburgh area discuss pro- 
grams available. 

21 : THIRD ANNUAL ADULT EDUCATION EXPO ‘94; Monroeville Mali; 10-5. 
23: Region 6 Workshop-Teaching to Cross-Cultural Learning Styles; 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Lincoln lU #12, 65 Billcrbeck St., New Oxford. Presenters Jaclyn 
Frey arxi Joe Morales, LarKastcr-I^banon lU #13. 

23: Region 6 follow-up to “Effective Teaching Techniques with the Learning 
Dsabicd Adult”; Presenter Dr. John Harvey; time and place to be announced. 
Call Region 6 at (717) 232-0568 for daaiJs. 

25: Region 8 workshop presenting haiKls-on activities and materials along 
with studentAutor pairs to show how to teach to a student’s specific learning 
style needs; at Bucks County lU, Room A, 6:30-9:30 p.m.; Call (610) 971- 
8518. 

25: Region 1 and Region 4 Western Pennsylvania Family Literacy Confer- 
ence; 9 - 3:30; Pittsburgh; Cal] Paul Weiss (800) 438-201 1 or (412) 661-7323. 
25: Region 6 workshop; Teaching to Cross-Cultural Learning Styles; Catholic 
Docesan Center, Bishop Daley Hall, 4800 Union Deposit Road, Harrisburg; 
Presenters: Jaclyn Frty and Joe Morales, lU #13. 

25: Region 3 Workshop; Cheryl Harmon talks about the AdvancE Resource 
Center, at Lackawanna Junior College; Call (717) 961-7834. 



JUNE, 1994 



1: Region 3 work'diop; Computer Training Class; Call (717) 961-7834. 

1: Region 9 workshop; Assessment and Testing; 8:45 a.m.- 12 noon; Dstrici 
Council 1199 C. 1319 l.>ocust St., Philadelphia. 

1- 4: Commission on Adult Basic Education (CO ABE) National Conference; 
Phoenix. Outstanding Adult Learner Awards to be presented. Contact Karen 
Mills (602) 223-4280. 

2- 5: 1994 LLA Biennial Conference; I jitlc Rock. Theme: “Ific Challenge 
of Change.” Contact your local literacy council or Laubach Literacy Action, 
Box 131, Syracuse, NY 13210. 

3: Region 9 workshop; Assessment and Testing; 8:45 a.m.-noon; District 
Council 1199 C, 1319 Locust St, Philadelphia. 

4: Region 9 workshop; Teaching Writing SkilLs in an ESL Gass. 9:30 
i,m.- 12:30 p.m. Dstrici Council 1199 C, 1319 Ixxust St, Philadelphia. 

6: Region 5 workshop; 3:30-5:30 p.m. Applied Experiences; Presenters: 
Dr. Shirley Woika, Tonya Hoffman, Helen Guislcr, Vicky Henry; at the TIU 
Adult Edtication and Job Training Center, 1 Belle Avenue, Lcwisiown. Call 
Helen Guiilcr (717) 248-4942. 
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6: Region 7 Advisory Board meeting; 12 noon-2 p.m. Followed by “Wliat’s 
New at AdvancE?” I^sentcr: Cheryl Harmon, Adult Education Resource 
Specialist; 2-3:30 p.m.; lacocca Hall, Lcfiigh University Mountaintop Campus; 
Coolr.cl: Jane Ditmars (610) 758-6347. 

8; Region 6 Staff Development Workshop on “Alternatives to the GED: 
How to Earn a Regular High School Dpioma”; 9-12 noon. Site to be 
determined. Call Region 6 at (717) 232-0568 for details. 

20-21 : Region 2 follow-up workshops for Project READ at various locations; 
Speakers: Ixsiic Shelton and Holly Fulghum-Nuttcrs; Call Project STAR 
(814) 359-3069. 

20: Region 2 Project READ Train the Trainers; Speakers: Leslie Shelton 
and Holly Fulghum-Nuticn; Centre County Vo- Tech; 5:30-8:30; call (814) 
359-3069. 

27-28: PAACE Board Strategic Planning Retreat; Elizabethtown. 

AND THIS SUMMER . . . 

July 17-20, 1994: Slate GF.D and Adult Education Administrators; Iritis- 
villt; Contact Fred Fidwards. (202) 939-9400. 
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A Call to Action . . - 



Mobilizing for Adult Literacy and Learning in Pennsylvania 



And mobilize they did. The 200+ 
leaders of Pennsylvania business, educa- 
tion (including adult basic and literacy 
education [ABLE] providers and repre- 
sentatives of the ABLE Bureau), govern- 
ment and news organizations met on May 
1 1 in a concerted, no lime out, hcad-lo- 
head discussion of whafs wrong with lit- 
eracy in Pennsylvania and how, through 
the combined efforts of those present, it 
could be fixed. 

Financial support for the conference 
was provided by Mellon Bank Corpora- 
tion as part of their extensive efforts to 
coiinlcracl illiteracy in Pennsylvania. Ri- 
chard Torbcri, Mellon PSFS vice presi- 
dent for Corporate Affairs and chairman 
of the Pennsylvania 2000 Adult Literacy 
Task Force said: ‘‘Mellon Bank and its 
partner sponsors believe solving 
Pennsylvania’s illiteracy problem is a lop 
priority. Tlie goal of this milestone event 
is to increase substantially the number of 
literate adults in Pennsylvania by sharing 
information that will spur legislative and 
marketing initiatives.” 

In addition to introductory comments 
by Edward Don- 
ley, Co-chair 
(with Governor 
Casey) of Penn- 
sylvania 2000, 

Andrew Hartman, 

Director of the 
National institute 
for Literacy, 

Helen Wise, 

Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Gover- 
nor Casey, ana vathioon Fulton of ihc 
Office of Tcchr • gy Assessment for (he 
U.S, Congress, JuAnn sVeinberger, Hx- 
cculivc Director of the CTnler for LilcriiL y 




On the dais at the Mobilizing for Adult Lit- 
eracy and Learning Conference, from left, 
Edward Donley, Co-chair of Pennsylvania 
2000 and a member of the State Board of 
Education, Helen Wise, Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Governor Casey, and Andrew 
Hartman, Director of the National Institute 
for Literacy. 

in Philadelphia, gave a brief analysis of 
the long-awaited results of the State Lit- 
eracy Survey (see page 3), 

TTtosc at the conference attended two 
of four workshop/discussion sessions: 
“Financing Workforce Education”: 
“Technology Oppo- 
lunities and Invest- 
ment”; “The State 
Adult Literacy Act: 
Next Steps”; and 
“Building Coordi- 
nated Systems for 
Literacy”. Each group 
prepared resolutions 
for action which were 
submitted to the en- 
tire body in llie after- 
noon session. To make sure speakers kept 
U) the point and persons voting for resolu- 
tions hatl an opportunity for questions and 
eominenls, the afternoon session v».as 



chaired by K. l,eroy Irvis, former Speaker 
of the Pennsylvania House. Dr. Irvis is a 
former English teacher and a stem task- 
master who led the House for a total of 
eight years - - a record. The Conference 
closed with a wrap-up and charge to ac- 
tion by Theodore Hershberg of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The State Adult Literacy Act: 
Cheryl Keenan, Direct' ^r of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy 
Education, acted as facilitator for the ses- 
sion dealing with the STATE ADULT 
LITERACY ACT: Next Steps. This group 
started their discussion with the funding 
issue that adult literacy is a chronic pub- 
lic problem that demands publicly funded 
.solutions. 

The State Adult Literacy Act: 

■ Adopted in 1986 to provide state funds 
to support adult literacy. 

H Presently 5-6 million adults in Pennsyl- 
vania ('/i of the slate’s population) 
cannot u.se the printed word for daily 
requirements of living and working. 

■ Programs supervised by the Bureau of 
Adult Basic and Literacy Education 
(including programs funded with $11.6 
million in federal and $7.75 in slate 
fund.s) serve 5.3,800 adults or only 2.3% 
of the population. 

I 'm There has been no increase in State 
Adult Literacy Act funding in .5 years. 

Among other solutions, the confer- 
ence adopted a resolution submiilcd by 
the group calling for an increase in state 
Adult Literacy Act funding to $10 mil- 
lion with federal and stale funding of lit- 
eracy in Pennsylvania to reach al least 
10%. of those in need (as contrasted to the 
(Coni, on p, 2) 



“The goal of this milestone 
event Is to increase 
substantially the number of 
literate adults in Pennsylvania 
by sharing information that wiM 
spur legislative and marketing 
Initiatives.” 

- Richard Torbert 

Mellon PSFS Corporation 
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IN THIS ISSUE . . . 

The 1994 Summer Institutes 
People and Programs in PA ABLE 
Adult Education for the Homeless 
Clifton Edwards and Adult Ed Certification 
and lots of News You Can Use 
In Aduit Basic and Literacy Education in Pennsylvania. 
Have a good summer We’ll be back In September! 



MOBILIZING, cont. from p. 1 




Cheryl Keenan, Director, Pennsylvania’s 
Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Educa- 
tion (ABLE), serves as facilitator for the PA 
2000 discussion group dealing with the State 
Literacy Act 

2.3% presently being 
served). This would 
require about $60 mil- 
lion in new funds an- 
nually.) The other 
resolutions of the State 
Adult Literacy Act 
group and the other 
three groups will be 
printed and dissemi- 
nated to programs and 
influential individuals 
throughout the state. 

Coordination. 

One of the loudest, 
clearest messages 
coming from all of the 
discussion groups and 
reflected in many of 
the adopted resolutions 
pertained to the critical 
need for increased co- 
ordination of resources 
and services among 
those organizations, 
programs and indi- 
viduals presently pro- 
viding literacy and 
adult education ser- 
vices in Pennsylvania. 

Discussion in- 
cluded “horror” stories 
about needy adults 
“falling through the 
cracks”, being denied 
eligibility for services, being dropped from 
programs before their learning goals had 
been met - these and oUier situations re- 
sult every day from the fragmented, 
unarticulated programs of aduit liicracy 
services in our state. 

The establishment of one lunding 
tream administered by one office or orga- 



nization charged with oversight responsi- 
bilities for all literacy serv'ices was only one 
of the many action items adopted which 
would impact upon coordination of literacy 
serv ices, 

There is little doubt that, arguably next 
to funding, coordination of services is our 
biggest problem in Pennsylvania adult 
education. More than one corporate repre- 
sentative made the siaicmcni that until lit- 
eracy providers get their acts together they 
will find great dif- 
ficulty in tapping 
private sources of 
funding. 

Accountabil- 
ity was mentioned 
in conjunction with 
nearly every rec- 
ommendation for 
increased funding. 
Reducing your 
program’s services 
to a statistical rep- 
rc^’oniaiion will not 
be easy, nor per- 
consisicnl 
your 
objcc- 
cach 

program would lx: 
well advised to try 
and quantify what 
they arc dulng it 
they arc going to 
ask for additional 
funding from pub- 
lic or private 
sources. 

Our congratu- 
lations to JoAnn 
Weinberger of the 
Center for Lit- 
eracy, Mellon 
Bank, and the 
members of Penn- 
sylvania 2000 for 
the hours and hours 
of lime and energies spent in selling up 
this conference. F-rom our perception just 
r'dting the various husincss, media, cdu- 
Cdlion and community group reprcsenia* 
lives logcihcr to discuss action solutions to 
the problems we face every day cannot help 
Put impact positively on (he cause of lit- 
eraev in Pennsylvania. 




Professional Development 

Penn State-Monroeville Offers 
Summer Adult Ed Courses 

The Monroeville Center (suburban Pitts- 
burgh) of Penn Stale University has released 
its listing of summer courses and six adult 
education courses will be available: Intro- 
duction to Adult Education; Program Plan- 
ning; Research and Evaluation in Distance 
Education; Adult Liicracy in Theory and 
Practice; Critical Perspectives 'T Adult and 
Continuing Education; and Examining the 
Research: Meta-Analysis of Research for 
Adult Education Practitioners; Ethics an Is- 
sues in Adult and Continuing Education. 

In addition eight other summer courses 
with relevance to adult education will be 
offered. These range from assessment to 
counseling to computer courses. 

Tne Monroeville Center for Continuing 
Education and Graduate Education may be 
reached at (412) 372-4095. 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania is 
offering two 3-crcdit courses and a work- 
shop in Pittsburgh all of which arc of inter- 
est to adult educators. 

On the iUP campus AC 620, “Lntroduc- 
lion to Adult and Community Education,” 
will be offered by Dr. Gary Dean Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings. This course is an 
ovendew of the philosophical and historical 
bases of adult education and proceeds to a 
study of current programs and processes. 
AC 625, “Teaching and Learning in Adult 
and Community Education,” is taught by Dr. 
Trenton Ferro on Mondays and Wednesdays 
from 5:30-9:30 p.m. and examines learning 
theories, instructional methods and tech- 
niques and evaluation methods. 

“Enhancing Participation and Retention 
in Adult Education” has been offered in 
Pittsburgh since 1981 as a workshop in 
which .students identify a “research site” 
(agency, program, etc.) and develop a plan 
to improve, increase and enhance the in- 
volvement of adults in the programs of their 
research site. 

For more infonnation about any of these 
programs call lUP’s Sehind of Continuing 
Education at 1-800-845-0131. 

Remember ; Your regional siaff devel- 
opment center may still have some funds 
available for reimbursemcnl for these 
ccnirscs. 



Peniisylvania ^OOO 



A Statewide coalition for education re- 
form. Created by Governor Casey in 
1992. 

PURPOSE; to exert Joint leadership and 
support of business, education, and state 
government in a way that achieves the 
National Education Goals in order to en- 
sure a world class work force and citi- 
zenry by the year 2000. 
MlEMBERSHIP: 35 members - 19 from 
the private sector (business, industry, 
etc.), eight from statewide organizations 
representing education officials and par- 
ents (State Board of Education, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Education, Penn- 
sylvania School Boards Association, 
Pennsylvania Federation of Teachers, 
Pennsylvania Suite Education Associa- 
tion, etc.), and eight from state govern- 
ment (four from the Legislature and four 
from the Executive branch). 
RELEVANCE TO ADULT EDUCA- 
TION: Goal 5 of the original National 
Education Goals states: “Every adult 
American will be literate and w'ill pos- 
sess the knowledge and skills necessary 
to compete in a global economy and ex- 
ercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship” (this is now National Goal 

ne). 



haps 
with 
program ’s 
lives, but 




Project Applications Processing Going Smoothly 

BUT STILL SOME ADJUSTMENTS REQUIRED 
by Chuck Holbrook, Regional Programs Section Chief and 

Don Lunday, Special Programs and Projects Section Chief, ABLE Bureau 

Wc in the Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education (ABLE) would like to 
offer our sincere thanks to all the agencies for their timely response to the 1994-95 
application for funding process and for their continued program support and advocacy 
throughout the coming year. Your rapid response and attention to budget constraints 
and guideline details save a great deal of processing time with this high volume of 
complex work. 

The framework for receiving, reviewing, and rating your Act 143 and Section 322 
proposal(s) has been renovated to better serve your area. Our information system for 
tracking and monitoring has been upgraded from the “stubby pencil” method to a data- 
base management system. Positive controls are in place to accomplish budget repair 
when needed to bring providers into compliance with guidelines. A number of steps are 
underway to increase our responsiveness and efficiency to your inquiries. 

Now - - for the bad news. Approximately 70% of all submitted budget sheets are 
being returned to agencies for correction. In a few cases, the guidelines were not clear 
on some details with the application. In most cases, however, failure to read the guide- 
lines lies at the root of the problem. This highlights the need once again for attention to 
the guidelines, administrative workshop attendance, and the value of calling your regional 
advisor when you are in doubt. 

New correction procedures were initiated in order to enhance recovery time on the 
repair of proposals. If your proposals or budget form needs to be adjusted so that it 
complies with compirollcr/guidelincs, then a letter will be sent to your chief administra- 
tive officer with a copy furnished to the project director. Attached to the letter is a 
checklist which recommends die needai correction(s). A due date of ten working days 
is used to make the change and get the required response back to the Bureau. 

TIic long awaited standard suite and Federal Contracts have been mailed to agencies 
which have applied for funding under Act 143 or Section 322. These contracts will be 
joined with proposals as soon as they arc completed and returned to the Bureau. Program 
directors should pay close attention to both the instruction sheet mailed with these 
standcird contracts and the pages 12-14 of the Section 322/ Act 143 Application Guide- 
lines. Failure to complete the standard contract properly will result in further delay in 
processing the application. 

The new Section 353 application process appears to have worked well; a “Letter of 
Intcnl” was used this year in place of the old pre-application. Wc received approxi- 
mately 200 Section 353 applications. The 353 Task Force, Bureau advisors, and selected 
guest readers completed their evaluation of the applications in April; they are now under 
final review to determine which proposal will be funded. Applicants will be informed of 
the results of this review in die nctir future. Standard Federal contracts for approved 
Section 353 projects will be provided to agencies for execution. Again, please pay 
careful aliemion to the Section 353 guidelines and the instructions accompanying the 
standard contract. 



^ AdvancE^ 

by Cheryl Harmon 
Adult Literacy Resource Specialist 

The AdvancE Literacy Resource 
Center has had a busy year in a lot of 
“behind the scenes” work to support adult 
literacy efforts of local providers, the Bu- 
reau of ABLE and national literacy agen- 
cies. While most may be aware that Sec- 
tion 353 resources are regularly dissemi- 
nated to local program tutors, teachers and 
administrators for adaption, many might 
not be aware of how others know about 
good work in Pennsylvania adult educa- 
tion. 

The State Literacy Resource Centers 
are responsible for the dissemination of 
Section 353 projects into the field of adult 
literacy. Within the state, such dissemi- 
nation Lakes place through reviews of 
completed projects by individuals and 
groups. The resource specialist visited 
Regional Staff Development Centers and 
la:al programs and selected new 353 re- 
sources to answer search requests. Infor- 
mation about projects was also provided 
in tlio 1992-93 Project Abstracts booklet. 
The booklet provides a succinct look at 
the nature of funded projccLs and of tlicir 
results. 

Production of the abstract booklet 
enabled Pennsylvania to disseminate in- 
formation about the projects to various 
national agencies. Of course, the U.S. 
Department of Education receives ail 
projects for announcement in its periodi- 
cals, “A.L.L. Points Bulletin” and the 
“Special Answers for Special Needs”. The 
Educational Resources Information 
Clearinghouse (ERIC) will process almost 
all demonstration projects for inclusion in 
a national database and in several other 
clearinghouses, such as those for ESL and 
for literacy education. Pennsylvania 
project directors whose projects arc in- 
cluded arc notified by AdvancE. 

In addition, several other national 
agencies were notified about Pennsylva- 
nia Section 353 projects. Abstract book- 
lets were mailed to the National Institute 
for Literacy (NIFL), the National Adult 
Literacy and Learning Disabilities 
(NALLD) Center, and the National Cen- 
ter on Adult Literacy (NCAL). The 
booklet was mailed also to all other state 
literacy resource centers and to state di- 
rectors of adult education. 

This kind of extensive coverage of 
Section 353 projects docs several things 
on behalf of Pennsylvania providers. It 
provides the Bureau of ABLE with a ve- 
hicle for promoting the adoption/adaption 
of projects. It helps give project directors 
a way to attain recognition for new lit- 
eracy activities. It also keeps a Pcnns> l- 
vania presence in national agencies which 
O 




A Freebie: 

The Women’s Program of Coors 
“Literacy. Pass It On” has published a se- 
ries of pamphlets that communicate im- 
porUint infomuition for women and they 
are written on the 4th-6th grade reading 
level. Ctx)rs is disLibuting the pamphlets 
to literacy programs along with a Tutor’s 
Guide. For more information contact: 
Coors “Literacy. Pass It On,” 311 Tenth 
St., NH 420, Golden, CO 80401. 

Advance, cent, from coL 1 



Literacy Network Montgomery Co. 

Adult Basic and Literacy Education 
(ABLE) programs in Montgomery County 
arc encouraged to join The Literacy Nct- 
w'ork of Montgomery County which will 
hold its next meeting on June 13, 1994 at 
the new Wissahickon Valley Public Li- 
brary, 650 Skippack Pike in Blue Bell. 
Time of the meeting is 1:30-4:(X) p.m. 
This is a “grass roots” effort to share, learn 
and help others in the ABLE field. For 
more information contact Janis Glusman 
(215) 834-1040. 



rccogni/.e the consistency of our dissemination efforts. To Icam more about Section 
353 projects, contxict cither of the state literacy resource centers for reprints of projects 
such as “Changes”, or for new projccLs such as “Research Distilled” and ‘Taking the 
Language Home”, or for many other of your literacy resource needs. AdvancE is l- 
800-992-2283; WPALRC is l-8(X)-446-5607, 
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ADULT EDUCATION CERTIFICATION 



I’m for Waiting 

by Clifton Edwards 
(Former ABLE staffer) 

PA Department of F.ducalion, Bureau of 
Teacher Certification and Preparation 

Here’s a teaser for those readers who 
are predisposed to finding logic in seem- 
ingly unrelated patterns of letters - 
QGBMGKWWLL. This configuration only 
has meaning to those shrewd adult educa- 
tion trekees that follow the PAACE. Let 
me break the suspense. The letters are the 
first consonants of the last names of the last 
ten Outstanding Adult Educators. 

They come to mind as I read the 
“Licensure” article in the April ’94 BUZZ. 

I figured what better starting place for a 
discussion on certification than an exami- 
nation of those recognized as outstanding 
in the field. The awardees come from very 
diverse backgrounds, places of employment 
and occupations. This diversity is charac- 
teristic of much of what goes on in the broad 
field of “Adult Education”. And it should 
cause even the most ardent proponents of 
certification a littie reluctance. 

The Department of Education issues 
three broad categories of certificates - ad- 
ministrative, support services, and instnic- 
tional. These certificates regulate public 
school personnel. Exactly where the adult 
education cenificate would fall needs to be 
articulated. Interestingly, none of the “Out- 
standing” educators arc ABE/GED instruc- 
tors. (Hopefully, this won’t always be the 
case.) 

I’d be in favor of requiring all of tlic 
adult education administrators, coordina- 
tors, and directors to complete about 24 
credits, preferably at the graduate level, at 
selected colleges, and having their tran- 
scripts reviewed by the depanment prior to 
submitting an application. However, I’m not 
sure of the contents of the adult education 
curriculum that they should be studying. 
Then too. I’d be afraid that this regulation 
would only govern applicants employed in 
the public schools. Of course we could 
simply implement a policy to only fund 
ABE/GED programs in public schools like 
many other states. 

Adult Education certification for 
counselors makes a lot of sense too. There’d 
be elementary, secondary, and adult coun- 
selors. The certificate could also include 
anyone paid to do outreach, asscssmem, re- 
cruitment and/or placement. The rcser\'a- 
tions about public school employees only 
still apply but at least it restricts the oppor- 
tunities of a smaller number of people and 
the curriculum would be easier to develop. 

The third category, instructional cer- 
tificates, may prove to be the most difficult 
to define. It could be a general certificate, 
like the Elementary Education certificate. 



The candidate would have to txike courses 
in special education, diagnostic reading, el- 
ementary math; then some methodology 
courses in math, reading, social studies, 
English, the sciences, algec.a and geom- 
etry, and maybe a few foundations and psy- 
chology Ciurses. We might be better served 
by makin j this a degree rather than a cer- 
tificate. 

On the other hand, it might be a sub- 
ject area certificate along the lines of the 
GED tests. Or maybe we could reconsuiict 
the standard secondary education subject 
area certificates with some remediation and 
counseling courses that focus on adult 
learning theory. 

To be perfectly candid this whole adult 
education certification tiling is a mystery to 
me. Like trying to make sense out of those 
letters, if given ilie lime and desire I could 
make sense out of it. But, more often than 
not I find myself stuck on the old question 
“Where’s die beef?”. The cynic in me be- 
lieves that “If we build it, they will come,” 
But that doesn’t Justify building it. 

The one thing that I’m sure of is that 
whether a ceriificalc is developed or not 
volunteers will always do what they do. 
Tliey’re free to offer their ser\*iccs on the 
basis of what they know and can do. 

So for now, Tm for w-aiiing until a body 
of knowledge is a.s.scmblcd to enhance the 
efforts of the diversity of people that call 
themselves aoiili educators. Once that is in 
place the logic and implications for making 
it a certificate will be clearer and the appre- 
hension and anxiety will be replaced by 
great expectations because the future won’t 
look like it used to look. 

Promote the Healing! 



Inservice 

Improves Instruction 

by Carol Duff, Project Director 
Development Center for Adults, Lock Haven 
On Friday, April 29, 1994, the Clin- 
ton County Development Center for 
Adults held a staff development day for 
adult educators from eight counties in the 
ccnu'al Pennsylvania area. The staff de- 
velopment day combined the 353 special 
projects entitled 31, Inservice Improves 
Instruction and TNT, Teams Need Train- 
ing and was organized by 31 project di- 
rector Carol Duff, project teacher Carol 
Flanigan and TNT project director 
KayLynn Hamilton. 




Barbara Morgan, Learning Disabilities 
Specialist at tlie Midwest School District, 
Middle burg, PA discusses ways adult edu- 
cators can help adult students achieve suc- 
cess. (photo by Carol Duff) 

Guest speakers were brought in to 
inform and lead discussions on topics of 
interest to adult educators today. Barbara 
Morgan, Learning Disabilities Specialist 

(Coni, on p. 10) 



1994 Pennsylvania Literacy Campaign Activities Timeline* 


Time 


^ Activities 


Prcscnt-Junc 5 


Form support'tc^nis; develop marketing plan; assign 
responsibilities. 

Develop a “wi.sh list” to identify priorities. 

Plan strategics to deal with influx of new adult students and 
volunteers. 


June 10-30 


Send letters to local media; follow-up with personal contact. 


July 1-30 


Develop plan for fundraising campaign; send PSA’s to local 
commercial station5.; order necessary materials; contact local 
businesses to usk for support for campaign. 


August l-.V) 


Mobilize support teams; rc-contact outdoor companies and 
media (camcra-rcady ads, video, posters, and brochures will 
be sent to each participating literacy organization). 


September 1 


Billlx)ards going up, ads published in newspapers, PSA’s air, 
posters up, etc. 


Sepicinher 6 


Hold open houses; develop promotional programs, distribute 
give-aw'ays. 


Follow-up: send lliank you Icuers to campaign participanus'. 


* - cxccrplod and revised from Literacy Campaign Timeline 







THE STATEWIDE 



Will YOU Be Ready? 

Here it comes! Call it a blitz» a media 
campaign, a public awareness cffori - - it's 
coming in Sx^piember and NEVER, 
r^BVER THINK YOU CAN'T MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE. 

In addition to being the “ihcnie slo- 
gan" behind the Statewide Literacy Aware- 
ness Campaign, rlie thought behind these 
words pertains to each of us who wants to 
improve our local adult basic and literacy 
education programs. Included with the 
campaign is a timeline for activities from 
this month through September so programs 
can participate at a local level in the state- 
wide "Pennsylvania Campaign for Adult 
Literacy" to 
cnliancc solici- 
tation and 
public aware- 
ness efforts. 

More than 
30 members of 
ilie Pennsylva- 
nia Associa- 
tion for Adult 
Conti nu in g 
Education 
(PAACE) Pro- 
gram Division, 

Tutors of Literacy in the Commonwealth 
(TLC), met for two days recently with pro- 
fessionals in the marketing and media fields 
to develop tlicir expertise in basic market- 
ing skills. Tlte Marketing Literacy Confer- 
ence was designed to help litera^^ person- 
nel present, develop and deliver effective 
marketing campaigns in their local commu- 
nities, prepare their local program and 
community to integrate their skills into tiie 
statewide marketing campaign taking place 
in September in Pennsylvania, and know 
how to approach local leaders to solicit 
suppon for their local literacy efforts. 

Tlic campaign and conference were the 
result of the vision of Nancy Woods, Di- 
rector of Adult Literacy Advance at the 
Beaver County Campus of Penn State. 
Nancy was successful in getting die coop- 
eration of Mellon PSFS Corporation which 
contributed financial support and sent their 
marketing representatives to meet wiili the 
literacy professionals. Otlier contributing 
sponsors included 14 Pennsylvania cable, 
television, newspaper and training organi- 
zations, including the Pennsylvania News- 
paper I^blishers Association (PNPA), that 
will suppon the free placement of adver- 
tisements during Literacy Month (Scptem- 
bcT, 1994). The advertising campaign was 
developed free-of-charge by Pittsburgh- 
based Werner Chcpclsky Farmers, Inc. 

Speakers for the marketing conference 
were Ricki Wertz of WQED-TV in Pitts- 







AWARENESS CAMPAIGN 



burgh, JoAnn Weinberger, Executive Di- 
rector of the Center for Literacy in Phila- 
delphia, Cheryl Keenan, Director of the 
Pennsylvania Bureau for Adult Basic and 
Literacy Education (ABLE), Thomas G. 
McKenna, Vice-President for Marketing of 
Mellon Bank and Nancy Woods. 

Presenters included Dec Jay Oshry of 
The Pittsburgh Cultural Trust ("think of 
development, not fundraising; fundraising 
suggests a bandaid approach to raising 
money"); Richard Torbert, Mellon PSFS 
Vice-President ("Keep it simple - - Timing 
counts, build on other helpful circumstances, 
e.g. Valentine's Day, Mother's Day, etc. - - 
plan a scries of activities such as spelling 
bees with corporate teams, a rcad-a-thon 

with celebri- 
ties, a block 
party for 
book power, 
etc."); Susan 
Morgan of 
the Pennsyl- 
vania News- 
paper Pub- 
lishers’ As- 
sociation 
("Become 
familiar 
with the 

newspaper staff - who covers literacy and 
educational issues?; provide commentaries 
from tutors, students, etc,, enlist their help 
in producing ads and running them."); 
George Merovich of the Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Association of Pennsylvania ("contact 
your local outdoor [billboard] compai^y and 
discuss sizes of boards available for public 
service, when they ;irc available. Contact 
the printer for the billboard company."); 
Marlowe Frokc, professor emeritus of Penn 
State University fomicrly v/iih the telecom- 
munications program there ("Education and 
communications arc closely related in their 
social roles - a literate society is in the best 
interests of die institution of communica- 
tions - tell the truth, treat media personnel 
with respect, be available to them"); Nancy 
Aponick and Bernice Shcaffer of the Penn- 
sylvania Public Television Network and 
WPSX-TV ("find out who is the public re- 
lations person with television stations - - 
contact the station Program Director - - work 
with station personnel to see what they arc 
willing to do to promote literacy*’); Bill 
Coogie of the Pennsylvania Cable Televi- 
sion Association ("Contact the local cable 
company general manager, give dates, dis- 
cuss public service announcements (PSAs), 
discuss production options. When asking for 
free advertising avoid the busy seasons - - 
Christmas, etc.’’). 

Bradford Hammer of die Pennsylvania 
Cable Network suggested ways adult edu- 



cators could use informadon from the State 
Adult Literacy Survey to make the problem 
of literacy meaningful to viewers. Rich 
Wycoff of the Pennsylvania Associadon for 
Broadcasters indicated how local programs 
can contact network affiliates in their areas 
to mn PSAs. Nancy Woods discussed com- 
munity involvement in the campaign. 

In addidon to a 2-inch thick handbook 
with campaign informadon, other materials 
given to confcrcnc.e participants dealt with 
the legal requirements of 501-c charitable 
organizations (solicitation of funds, tax-ex- 
empt status, substantiation to donors for 
contributions, etc.). 

Challenge Grants: Mellon Bank has 
made available $10,000 to be awarded in 
amounts of $500 and $1,0(X) to literacy 
programs having a staff member at the May 
11-13 Conference. These awards are in the 
form of Challenge Grants to support costs 
associated with the markedng campaign. 
Deadline for challenge grant proposals is 
June 30, 1994. 

mobilizes 

For Adult 




Nancy Woods, Director of Adult Literacy 
Action at Penn State-Beaver, opens the 
Statewide Literacy Awareness Marketing 
Training Conference. 



ATTENTION ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION, ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE, AND 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS: 
Although this campaign is gener- 
ated by the Literacy Community 
(TLC, etc.) we strongly suggest 
other types of adult education 
programs get together with their 
local literacy councils and develop 
a coordinated program of public 
awareness to take advantage of 
the television, radio, newspaper, 
billboard, etc. coverage w'hich the 
Statewide Literacy Campaign will 
generate. VVe are sure literacy 
programs planning local cam- 
paigns will be grateful for any 
assistance other adult education 
programs can provide. 



ERIC 
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Adult Education for the Homeless 



Finding a Way Home 

by Ella M. Morin, Adviser, Bureau of 
Adult Basic and Literacy Education 

Marcia’s baby was born while she 
was in Jail. It was the last place to which 
she wanted to bring a baby. And when 
her sentence was up, she had no home, 
no family to go to with her baby. 

The 4ih Annual National Conference 
on Education for Homeless Adults was held 
in Columbus, Ohio, from April 24-26, 1994. 
The conference 
theme, “Empowering 
Through Leadership," 
encouraged partici- 
pants to develop skills 
that would empower 
them as adult educa- 
tors in creating an 
education environment in which the home- 
less adult learner would Icam to bring about 
appropriate change and transformation in his 
or her own life. 

At the conference, Marsha Marlin, di- 
rector of the Interagency Council on Home- 
lessness (ICH), presented a summary of the 
activities and findings of the ICH hearings 
that have been held this past year across the 
United Slates. She assured the audience that 
the education component would not be lost 
in the directions that the plan to end home- 
lessness will take in the future. This federal 
plan is due to be released in May and will 
include a detailed analysir of the problem 
and recommendations by which the prob- 
lem will be solved. The federal government 
sees the priority as “home"; the homeless 
and the at-risk-of homelessness must have 
access to the “mainstream". In the past five 
years, seven million Americans have been 
homeless; 37 million live in poverty and are 
at risk of becoming homeless. HUD is seen 
as the appropriate agency through which to 
move the homeless into stability in the 
community. Ms. Marlin stated that that 
means that everything to address homeless- 
ness must be in place in the community; 
through HUD the continuum would be de- 
veloped, but that the people would access 
the local community for the services they 
need. Ms. Martin assured the audience that 
the McKinney Act would be reauthorized. 
Additionally, the Council is requesting that 
HUD*s budget be doubled so that the “con- 
tinuum of care" through services within the 
communities, as well as housing, would be 
provided. The aim is to integrate the services 
that currently come through other depart- 
ments such as Labor, Health and Human 
Services, Education and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration into one program. The problem 
is perceived as residential in.stability; there 
is not enough housing and what there ts is 
not affordable to some of the population. 



Educational Program: The state 
project coordinators in their meetings dis- 
cussed Ms. Martin’s report in terms of what 
it means for the educational program cur- 
rently being conducted and for the future of 
the educational component. It is the coordi- 
nators* earnest hope that education will be 
written into any plan for a continuum of 
care. The adult education for the homeless 
program is unique in that “transition*’, the 
ability to move from homelessness to sta- 
bility, is the bottom 
line goal of the 
program. Education 
is client-centered 
and very much 
nccds-oricnlcd. The 
program aims to 
assist the homeless 
adult in becoming a 
participatory and stabilized member of the 
community. 

In Pennsylvania: The news from the 
ICH report is not dissimilar to the news from 
Pennsylvania. The Commonwealth is re- 
quired to submit to the United Stales De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment a Comprehensive Housing 
Affordability Strategy (CHAS) under the 
National Affordable Housing Act of 1990. 
This plan was developed and submitted by 
the PA Department of Community Affairs 
in December, 1993, for federal fiscal years 
i 994-98. A section of this report deals wdth 
homelessness in Pennsylvania and contains 
an “Inventory of Facilities and Services for 
Homeless Persoas and Persons Threatened 
with Homelessness". Since January 1987, 
the Casey administration has created or ex- 
panded programs in the area of homelcss- 
ncs.s. One hundred eighty million dollars in 
federal and stale funds have been expended 
to serve the homeless and those at risk of 
homelessness. Thirty-eight programs are 
administered by eight different state agen- 
cies. The 38 programs and services are meant 
to assist and strengthen local and private 
assistance efforts to the homeless and in- 
clude “prevention, emergency services, 
transitional housing, supportive services, 
stabilization services, and permanent hous- 
ing". 

The document contains data and infor- 
mation concerning Penasylvania’s homeless 
and at-risk-of-homclessncss population. The 
Bureau of the Census counted 8,237 per- 
sons in emergency shelters in Pennsylvania 
on March 20, 1990. The Commonwealth 
docs not feci it has good data on homeless 
who arc not sheltered but is attempting to 
undertake a survey of all homeless facilities 
that provide services to homeless people in 
the near future. In FY 1993, the Slate as- 
sisted 1 1,988 households with housing sup- 
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“The homeless need the 
tools by which they can 
control and manage their 
own lives.” 



ported by federal funds. (The number does 
not include federal homeless assistance and 
weathcrization programs or slate funds.) Five 
thousand four hundred seventeen homeless 
individuals and 1,419 families were assisted 
with transitional or permanent housing. 

Housing: The 1989 Coalition on 
Homelessness study determined that the 
single greatest cause of homelessness is the 
inability of families and individuals to af- 
ford available housing. Affordable housing 
is defined generally as “housing where the 
occupant is paying no more than 30% of 
gross income for gross housing costs, in- 
cluding utility costs". The CHAS report 
contains information on the disparity be- 
tween available and affordable housing. One 
can see, therefore, why the ICH is suggest- 
ing that HUD receive an appropriations in- 
crease when housing is seen as the greatest 
need. 

Other Factors: The CHAS report also 
recognizes that homelessness is corr:plicalcd 
by other factors such as unemployment, 
poverty, substance abuse, mental illness, and 
lack of needed social services. Although the 
CHAS is a planning document for housing, 
the plan acknowledges that human service 
programs can help the homeless individual. 
We educators who recognize the need for 
education as a fact must become advocates 
for our programs and sec that education is 
integrated into the human services programs 
in our communities. Perhaps that integra- 
tion and the necessary collaboration among 
service providers will be the keystone in 
meeting the needs of this special popula- 
tion, thereby ending homelessness in our 
communities. 

All these studies, reports, comprehen- 
sive plans read in a very objective, practi- 
cal, clinical way. Those of us who deal one- 
on-one, face-to-face with real people who 
are really homeless know that people need a 
roof over their heads but that they also need 
to know how to keep it there. If a roof leaks 
on us, we can move our chair to another 
place in the room, or we can fix the leak. 
The homeless need the tools by which they 
can control and manage their own lives. 
Education gives pxjople the tools by which 
they can do for themselves - that is where 
real power lies - when people can take care 
of themselves, not when government agen- 
cies take cai'c of them. 

Conferences and reports do provide an 
arena in which we can learn from others 
w'ho are working at the same tasks we are. 
It is important that the adult educators for 
the homeless maintain an awareness of the 
current and future issues and plans for end- 
ing homelessness since vve must remain an 
important part of the plan. The Marcia’s and 
people like her that we meet daily are the 
people we need to think about when we read 
or hear a federal or stale report because they 
arc the ones who need our services. They 
arc why we do what we do in adult educa- 
tion. 



People and Proarams 
... in PA ABLE 

^ Congratulations to Anita Pomerance, 
Tutor Training Coordinator for the Center 
for Literacy in Philadelphia, for recogni- 
tion of her Section 353 project, **An Ex- 
periential Whole-Language Inservice 
Workshop for Adult Literacy Tutors and 
Learners**. The project was featured i: ic 

353 Showcase in the April, 1994 issue of 
the U.S. Depanment of Education*s Divi- 
sion of Adult Education and Literacy 
which features one 353 project each month 
for its exemplary and promising practices. 

Selected as Volunteer of the Year by 
l^ubach Literacy Action (LLA) is Dick 
Pratt, a senior volunteer with the dynamic 
RSVP (Retired and Senior Volunteer) 
Program of Montgomery County. The 
organization’s Literacy Coordinator, Janis 
Glusman, tells us Dick will be honored 
at the LLA Conference in Little Rock June 
2-5. Mi'. Pratt has been with RSVP for six 
years as a literacy tutor and has, been ap- 
pointed to a number of community orga- 
nizations including Norristown 2000, a 
local committee implementing America 
2000 goals. Congratulations to Dick Pratt, 
LLA Volunteer of the Year. 

❖ Don Block, Executive Director of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Literacy Council and 
Director of the Region 4 Staff Develop- 
ment Center, tells us the Region SD Cen- 
ter Coordinator, Paul Weiss, has left the 
Center and has been replaced by Rachel 
Zilcosky formerly of the Mental Health 
Agency in Pittsburgh. Paul, we wish you 
well and Rachel, welcome! 

❖ Congratulations to the Germanto\vn 
Women s Educational Project (GWEP) in 
Philadelphia for being selected as one of 
live pilot projects in Laubach Literacy 
Action’s (LLA) “Women in Literacy/ 
USA” Project. 

The goal of the project is to reach women, 
primarily in low-income communities, 
who are not served well by traditional 
programs. During the project LLA will 
partner with GWEP to start women’s 
support groups ^or students ready to make 
the transition to other programs. 

It will also help GW^P increase volun- 
teer participation in its three educational 
programs: “Family Life and Learning”, 
“Career Ready”, and “GED Preparation” 

❖ - all of which integrate adult basic and 
literacy skills instruction with a focus on 
critical life issues. 

❖ ,Ioan Leopold, Executive SccrcLiry of 
the Pennsylvania Association for Adult 
Continuing Education (PAACE), has had 
more than 15 inquiries about copies of an 
article by former PAACE President Vic- 
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Section 353 Research 
Project Summaries Available 

“Research Distilled** is a 30-page 
publication just released which gives 
summaries of forty-h Section 353 projects 
and information concerning research in 
adult education in Pennsylvania and other 
states. Tana Reiff, project director for New 
Educational Projects, Inc. in Lancaster, 
compiled the research-oriented informa- 
tion as a Section 353-funded project and 
deals with Section 353 projects between 
1989 and 1993 that employed an “experi- 
menUil design”. 

Included arc synopses of Pennsylva- 
nia Section 353 projects and those com- 
pleted in other slates dealing with topics 
in tlic areas of Assessment and Testing, 
Curriculum and Instruction, Participation 
and Retention and Surveys and Evalua- 
tions. Copies of the publication are avail- 
able from either of the slate Adult Lit- 
eracy Resource Centers: Harrisburg - 1- 
800-992-2283 and Gibsonia - 1-800-446- 
5607, ext. 216. 

toria Fisher. The article appeared in 
Volume 2, 1993 of the PAACE Journal 
0^ Lifelong Learning and is titled “An 
Institutional Evaluation of Perceptions and 
Expectations for a Portfolio Assessment 
Program”. It studies the use and assess- 
ment of tlie portfolio option in an acceler- 
ated degree program. 

The Journal is one of the membership 
“perks” of PAACE (write Box 3796, Har- 
risburg, PA 17105). 

Wc hear that Nancy Frazier of the York 
County Literacy Council and her organi- 
zation arc w’orking on a clever marketing 
idea tying together literacy and citizen- 
ship. The Council is soliciting pledges of 
$17.76 each and persons contributing will 
receive a copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. On July 4 the Declaration will 
be read on the Courthouse steps. The 
group has set a goal of 1776 contribu- 
tions. Last year the same group received 
contributions over $60,000 in an “Adopt 
a Book” campaign. It can be done! 

Diana vStatsman Director of Scranton 
Council for Literacy Advance (SCOLA), 
tells us she dreams of being able to pur- 
chase a comprehensive learning, assess- 
ment computerized program marketed by 
Josten*s. She tells us the INVEST pro- 
gram docs it all. If you arc using this pro- 
gram, let us know. Write Box 214, Troy, 
PA 16947. 

SCOLA’s suideni newsletter PF.P Talk 
. ■‘eople Educating People) has been .se- 
lected to receive an aw'ard at llic LLA 
Conference in Little Rock June 2-5. The 
award will lx: for original written materi- 
als w'riiien specifically for New Readers. 



A Year in Review for WPALRC 
by Chris Kemp, Adult Literacy 
R3source Specialist, Western PA 
/.dult Literacy Resource Center 

"Tic past year has been a period of ex- 
citing growth for the Western Pennsylvania 
Adult Literacy Resource Center. Spring 
1993 witnessed the fust meeting of the 
WPALRC Advisory Council, Cerilcr con- 
struction, and shelf collection development. 
Evciyi Werner, Cheryl Hannon, and the 
staff It AdvancE provided mate.nals for 
workshops, 353 Project Reports for tlie shelf 
collection, and guidance to lead WPALRC 
into die world of adult educatioa It is with 
deepejt gratitude that the WPALRC slaff 
say, ‘Thank you for your support through- 
out this first year!” 

Summer Institutes and Fall Workshops 
gave WPALRC staff the opponunity to meet 
tutors, teachers, and administrators from 
across the state. A week-long Open House, 
in October, marked the grand opening of 
the Center and materials circulation seivices. 
During the year, approximately 500 clients 
visited the Center and 2,000 materials were 
circulated. The shelf collection grew to in- 
clude approximately 7,000 titles, with new 
materials being added each month. Monthly 
articles in “What’s the Buzz?” highlighted 
Center materials and borrowing procedures. 

In spite of treacherous weather, the 
Resource Specialist was able to provide a 
display for the PaACE Mid-Winter Con- 
ference and continue collaborative work- 
.shops with western regional siaff develop- 
ment coordinators. Spring, however, pro- 
vided welcome relief to travel and schedul- 
ing nightmares. 

WPALRC celebrated the arrival of 
spring and its first anniversary with an Open 
House. Cheryl Keenan, Director of the 
Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Educa- 
tion, led two discussions, sharing the vision 
for ihe future of adult education in the 
Commonwealth. Evelyn Werner and Cheryl 
Harmon, as well as many advisory council 
members, had the opportunity to participate 
in the discussions and to tour the Center to 
.see what their hard work had accomplished. 
At the same time, tutors, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators who had been unable to visit 
during the icy weather used the extended 
Open House hours to become acquainted 
with WPALRC. 

Indeed, 1993-1994 has been a year of 
exciting growth. None of it w'ould have 
been possible, of course, without the con- 
tinued support of PDE staff and adult edu- 
cation and literacy providers across the state. 
Thank you, one and all, for everything you 
have done to make WPALRC what it is to- 
day, but please don’t stop now. Your con- 
stant input will help to make WPALRC the 
resource center you want it to be. Come 
and visit, borrow materials, or schedule a 
slaff meeting at the Center. For more infor- 
mation, call 800-446-5607, ext. 216. 
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Teleconference Report 



Technology: New Tools in Adult Literacy 



“Pvc viewed a number of iciccon- 
fercnccs and most of them have been 
‘blah*/* said one of the Pennsylvania 
aduli educators we conlacic<i following 
the Adult Literacy Technology Tele- 
conference on April 28, “But this one 
was really good!” 

Videoconferencing is becoming a 
“ 1001 ” that is being used more and more 
by national agencies and organizations 
to complement staff/professional activi- 
ties in adult basic and literacy education 
(ABLE) throughout the country. 
Videoconferences have the obvious ad- 
vantage of permitting persons of national 
stature and broad experience to be 
I viewed, and heard, by thousands of adult 
educators with the only cost being the 
videoconference production and the fee paid 
to “downlink” (via satellite receiver on 
television) at l(Kal sites. The “interactive” 
concept characterized by many when de- 
scribing videoconferencing is usually not 
what most of us expect inicracliviiy to be, 
usually consisting of a few questions tele- 
phoned ill from various 
locations and answered, 
to a limited degree, by 
the persons serving as 
nreseniers in the video- 
conference. 

The latest Tcleom- 
fercnce on Technology 
in Adult Literacy broke 
through the usually dull 
pattern of other adult 
education vidc(x:onfercnces and brought to 
a number of viewing sites in Pennsylvania 
some good, solid, usable information which 
should affect the use of Technology in a 
number of ABLE programs. 

The “use fee” for this Teleconference 
uas paid by the Penn.sylvania Dejiartmeni 
of Rducation through the ABLE Bureau and 
at least four of the regional staff develop- 
ment centers throughout the state established 
viewing stations. Region #2 for example, 
had multiple sites at five locations ami other 
centers tell us the numbers of adult educators 
viewing the teleconference, although not 
overv/hclming, v. as “encouraging”. 

lechnology: Despite the comment of 
one of the presenters at the teleconference 
that. “Most adult literacy progrtuns make 
ii.se of technology for literacy,” the use of 
technology in Pennsylvania Adult Basic and 
Literacy Education has not been widespread. 
Some programs have taken the inihaiivc and 
are using a number of technology-oriented 
.sy.stems in their instructional programs - 
mostly computer assisted in.struction (CAl), 
but other uses arc limited. Therefore, the 
introductory section of the Technology 
Teleconference was appreciated by many 
Pennsylvania viewers who were hoping for 
some information as to what Technology is, 



how it can be used in Adult Literacy and if 
it really makes a difference as an effective 
leaching tool. 

The Teleconference answered these 
concerns and impressed us with a number 
of u.scs and benefits to adult learners which 
we had not considered: 

^ Research and the use of technology in 
various adult education settings show it 
can improve the quality of adult learner 
in.struction. 

^ Some of the benefits to adult .students 
using technology are an enhanced self- 
image; learner controlled Instruction; 
the learning of reaLworld skills (not only 
in literacy, but in awareness of and op- 
eration of the equipment). 

* Increased access to instruction (CAI 
can be available 24 hours a day). 

¥ 'rechnology empowers adults to decide 
what they want to learn; they can learn 
what is important to them. 

Obstacles; The presenters at the lele- 
confererice were experienced adult e^liica- 
lors and. as such, ha\e en- 
countered the same problems 
as most of us in learning 
alx)ul and msiiiuting the use 
i>f technology in adult basic 
and literacy education pro- 
grams. The lack of financial 
w'as, of course, 
given as the primary ob- 
stacle, but one panel mem- 
ber commented the hardw'arc 
is available if adult educators w'ould use 
some creativity, networking and linkages to 
ta[) into the resources of the schools ad 
community businesses which have comput- 
ers. One obstacle commented upon in this 
regard, and re-emphasized by Pennsylvania 
atiult e(.liicators witli whom we spoke, is the 
apparent protection of “turf’ by K-12 ad- 
ministrators and educators. Most schools 
have large numbers of computers sitting idle 
at night when most adult education classes 
could use them; how'cver, many K-12 edu- 
cators arc reluctant to make computers 
available to adult education programs. A 
statewide survey of Pennsylvania businesses 
completed as a .Section 353 project showed 
many companies arc willing to make com- 
puters available to adult education programs, 
but adult educators must make the initial 
contact. 

Other obstacles include: 

¥ lack of trained staff 
¥ Inadequate knowledge about technol- 
ogy 

¥ difficulty in decision-making 

¥ staff resistance (“people who are used 
to being in control In the cla.ssroom feel 
challenged”). 

Needs; In addition to overcoming the 



obstacles to the uses of technology in adult 
literacy, there are some specific needs ex- 
pressed by adult educators if the full ben- 
efits of technology are to be felt: 

¥ staff development on the use of com- 
puters and other technology tools 

¥ research on the effectiveness of tech- 
nology for literacy Instruction 

¥ software evaluations. Software is the 
programs which are run by the hardware 
(computers, VCR's, calculators, etc.). 
Much software being marketed for adult 
education was originally developed for K- 
12 and has varying applicability to adult 
instruction, “There is much good literacy 
software available,” said one presenter. 

In addition to staff development in the 
u.sc of technology, there seems to be gen- 
eral agreement that adult educators need help 
in deciding what w'orks and what doesn’t. 

What did Pennsylvanians Think?: 
We talked with some adult educators 
throughout the state who viewed the tele- 
conference; 

Deb Burrows of the Clinton County 
Coalition for Literacy in Lock Haven: “There 
is certainly a problem wdih getting funding 
for the use of technology. The other prob- 
lem we encounter which was identified by 
the prc.scnlcrs is the unwillingness of K-12 
to share. The presenters during the first half 
of the Teleconference had u good handle on 
what is going on and what our problems 
arc, but the Teleconference was loo long. 

Ann Koefer at the Region 7 staff de- 
velopment center at Lehigh University noted 
the Teleconference started on the grassroots 
level telling what a computer docs and 
making the point that it is OK if you don’t 
know computers as long as you’re willing 
to learn. She coinplirncnlcd the Pennsylva- 
nia DcparlmcrU of Education for paying the 
licensing fee to receive the Teleconference 
and fell this made it more accessible at a 
variciy of sites, Ms. Koefer was disappointed 
the presenters did not addrc.ss the essential 
issue of funding, but was glad to sec the 
topic of technology in literacy being dis- 
cussed in the Teleconference. 

Beverly Smith, director of the Region 
6 staff development center in Harrisburg, 
indicated approximately 20-25 people 
viewed the Teleconference at her center in- 
cluding a number of staff from the ABLE 
Bureau including Director Cheryl Keenan 
Ms. binilh thought the icUiconfcrcncc was 
“terrific” and agreed with Ms. Koefer that 
the cxplanafi.ms of technology met the needs 
of the audience. She fell the handout avail- 
able at viewing sites was well done and an 
cxccHcni rcso^’rcc. “From a program 
director’s point of view I came away from 
the Teleconference with a lot of ideas for 
my program.” 

How About You? If you arc interested 
in viewing a videotape of the Adult Literacy 

(Com. on p. 9) 



“Turf’ problems and 
administrative 
concerns seriously 
inhibit adult 
education access to 
K-12 school 
computers. 



resources 



Literacy Corps 

Lock Haven 
Literacy Corps student 
tutors write impressions 

We recently received three letters 
from students of Lock Haven University 
who are also members of the University’s 
Literacy Corps class, Each member of the 
class, taught by Deb Burrows of the Cen- 
ira^ Intermediate Unit #10’s Development 
Center for Adults in Lock Haven, is rc- 
, quired to tutor one-on-one with an adult 
as part of the course work, We thank Carol 
Flanigan, Tutor Coordinator for the Cen- 
ter and the Literacy Corps students for 
their letters from which we have excerpted 
below: 

“I am a student at Lock Haven Uni- 
versity, and I am volunteering through a 
class to tutor under the Pennsylvania Lit- 
eracy Corps. My experience so far has 
been tremendous. I loam more and more 
every day while making a difference in 
another person’s life. 

“Beginning my tutoring was challenge 
in itself. When I met my student, we dis- 
cussed his goals. My tutee was a man who 
was working on attaining his G.E,D. Di- 
ploma. 

“My tutee and I have made progress 
throughout our time togedier. \Ve have 
accomplished many things together as a 
team, and that is very important when tu- 
toring. Every session was a new day and 
a whole new learning experience that we 
both gained from. I feel that I accom- 
plished a challenging u\sk, and I am happy 
I made a difference in my tutee’s life, 
because he made a big difference in mine," 
- Nicole Scei'bo 

“Being a member of the Literacy 
Corps Class is an experience w'ell worth 
one’s time and effort. You may feel hesi- 
tant and frightened at first, but give it a 
chance, and you’ll never regret getting 
involved. 

Teleconference, cont. from p. 8 

Technology Teleconference and/or review- 
ing the c.xccllent resource materials used at 
the viewing sites, contact your regional staff 
development center. Not all ccniers c'^lab- 
lishcd viewing sites, but we are sure your 
regional center coordinator can contact one 
of the sites to get you the tape and guide. 

As for the future there is no doubt that 
other Teleconferences on this and other top- 
ics of coneem to adult basic and literacy 
educators in Pennsylvania will be available 
in the future. 

Read our “It’s u Date!” column care- 
fully and keep in touch with your regional 
staff development center. 




“I have to admit that I was very ner- 
vous going to meet my tutee. I knew 
nothing about his life, as he knew nothing 
about mine. In my mind, I wasn’t really 
sure if I wanted a tutee who was outspo- 
ken and talkative or someone w'ho was 
shy and quiet. He turned out to be a 
friendly, talkative young man who imme- 
diately made me feel comforutbic, 

“Leaving the Center after the first day, 

I felt a little more relaxed and confident 
about this challenge I had taken on. Basi- 
cally I kept telling myself, ‘I can’t really 
do anything wTong as long as I try, and 
my tutee tries to achieve his goals’. 

“My experience as a tutor has been a 
very positive one. Luckily for me, 1 was 
paired with a scif-motivalcd tutee. This 
has been as much of a learning experi- 
ence for me as it has been for my tutee. 
Helping and encouraging someone to bet- 
ter himself educationally is an unbeatable 
feeling that 1 urge everyone to try.” 

- Corina Wells 
“Being a last semester student at Lock 
Haven University, I have found that vol- 
unteering my time and service to the Lock 
Haven Development Center for Adults i.s 
a rew'm-ding learning experience. Volun- 
teering to assist as a tutor has made me 
reflect on the many positive outcomes 
which (Hitsvcigh the negatives. 

“Of die positives, the first thing I 
think of is how I am helping another per- 
son attain a goal everyone has in com- 
mon. This gOa! is succeeding, to accom- 
plish a higher level of education and to be 
the best one can be, 

“Another lesson I have learned is that 
communication and caring arc two quali- 
ties any educator should have. Without 
these two factors, the education process is 
broken down, and students of any age are 
turned off to learning. Become a friend to 
your students, and don’t just he a teacher 
to them, Sluu*c your experiences and sto- 
ries with them during breaks and you’ll 
see that their attitudes will change, and 
they’ll want to learn more. 

“I graduated this May with a major 
in Health and Physical Education and the 
time I spent with three pcopL' during this 
spring has shown me there is always more 
than one way to teach. Our goals arc 
similar, but we all learn in different ways 
through various mcthcxls of our educators. 
Everyone is educated every day whether 
it bo from family, friends, tutors, teach- 
ers, a new experience, television, etc. Each 
of us touches another through education 
every day. Make a difference and volun- 
teer some time to help a persor, in need. 
Everyone will Iv happier. 

- C’ameron Reidcr 



l-'3 



Materials for 

Professional Development 

Penn State’s Institute for the Study 
of Adult Literacy and the Tri-County Op- 
poriuniiie^ Industrialization Corporation 
(QIC) have developed a “Job Linked Skills 
Program” which has been used with about 
270 employees of Pennsylvania Blue 
Shield in Camp Hill. The program is 
computer-based and teaches basic skills 
needed in insurance claims preparation and 
processing. It enhances workers’ reading, 
comprehension, and writing skills in ad- 
dition to leaching medical technology, 
problem solving and decision making. 

Software and the instructor’s manual 
arc available from the Institute (814-863- 
3777) at cost. 

LV A/IRA training materials 

Literacy Volunteers of America 
(LV.A) and the International Reading As- 
sociation (IRA) have published some new 
materials which may be of interest to pro- 
grams involved in tutor training. 

LVA has announced the publication 
of the seventh edition of TUTOR; A 
Collaborative Approach to Literacy 
Instruction which deals with the Icamcr- 
ccnicrcd approach to adult basic and lit- 
eracy education along with slcp-by-slcp 
instruction for tutoring basic literacy on a 
one-to-one or small group selling. LVA’s 
address is 5795 Widcwaiers Parkway, 
Syracuse, NY 13214-1846; (315) 445- 
8(XX). Price of the new TUTOR is $12.50. 

IRA’s publication The Volunteer 
Tutor’s Toolbox is an casy-to-rcad 
handbook written for literacy tutors 
teaching learners of all ages. It contains 
practical lips for volunteer tutors, help with 
literacy instruction, and information about 
effective literacy assessment along with 
other topics. Price is $12.00 from Beth 
Ann Herrmann, Editor, IRA Publication 
No. 394, IRA. 800 Barksdale Road. PO 
Box 8139, Newark, Delaware 19714. 

National ALLD Center 
Moves, Publishes Guide 

The National Adult Literacy and 
Learning Disabilities (ALLD) Center 
which wc noted in our January, 1994 is- 
sues as having been established to “focus 
on the enhancement of awareness among 
literacy practitioners and others as to the 
nature of learning disabilities and their 
impact upon the provision of literacy ser- 
vices,” has moved. Its new address is: 
National ALLD Center, Academy for 
Educational Development, 1875 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
2(XX)9-1202; (202) 884-8185. 

The Center has collaborated with the 
HEATH Rc.sourcc Center on a new guide 
titled National Resources for Adults with 
Learning Disabilities. 
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Summer 

Institutes 

Technology! Technology! Tech- 
nology! is the name of the summer insti- 
*utes being sponsored by the Central In- 
termediate Unit Development Center for 
Adults on August 2-4, 1994. Designed to 
provide adult education teachers, admin- 
istrators, counselors, clerical support per- 
sonnel, tutors and volunteers with a wide 
variety of technology training opportuni- 
ties, the three day institute will offer 
workshops, hands-on activities, seminars, 
and classes geared to varying levels of 
practitioner expertise. Presenters w-ill ad- 
dress the wide range of technology issues 
now confronting adult educators both in 
the classroom and business office. A ten- 
tative list of topics includes: 

a. Introduction to Technology for Adult 
Educators 

b. Introduction to the Macintosh 
Environment 

c. Introduction to the IBM Environment 

d. Incorporating Technology into the 
ABE/GED Curriculum 

c. Technology Applications for Literacy 
Programs 

f. Multimedia application in ABE/GED/ 
Literacy Classrooms 

g. Funding Strategies for Technology 
Purchases 

h. Hardware Update 

i. Using Technology to Facilitate 
Recordkeeping and Reporting 

j. Utilizing Spreadsheets for Attendance 
Reporting 

k. Networks 

l. Internet Resources 

m. Software/CD-ROM Overview 

n. E-mailAJser Groups/ Bulletin Boards 

o. Accessing Teacher Pages 

p. Other Topics Upon Request 

The institute will be conducted on the 
campus of Lock Haven University and will 
make use of the university’s computer labs 
and technology resources. The Lock Ha- 
ven University Literacy Corps Program 
hits cooperated with the Central Intcmie- 
diate Unit to provide facilities and iden- 
tify prospective presenters. The summer 
institute was developed by Central Inter- 
mediate Unit #10 Project Director, Debra 
Burrows. Ms. Burrows considers tech- 
nology one of llte most important issues 
facing adult education uxlay. “New tech- 
nologies”, she says, “hold significant 
promi.se for the fields of adult education 
and literacy and practitioners .;ccd tech- 
nology training in order to realize the full 
benefits that those new technologies have 
to offer.” 

In addition to the three day summer 
^•'"‘^Litute, project staff will provide follow- 
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Inservice improves instruction, cont. from p. 4 



at the Midwest School District in 
Middlcburg, PA, spoke on Overcoming 
Learning Disabilities. Ms. Morgan ad- 
dressed ways to make adult educators 
aw'arc of the existence of learning disabili- 
ties in their students and ways that teach- 
ers can help adult students to overcome 
their learning disabilities in order to achieve 
success in their current educational en- 
deavors. 

Mary McManus, Speech Language 
Pathologist, spoke to participants on Strat- 
egies for Your Students with Learning 
Difficulties. Her presentation provided 
participants with suggestions for casing the 
learning process for some students by pro- 
viding additional educational resources, 
changing the environment or simply 
changing the color of paper on which les- 
sons are primed. These changes, although 




At the site of this summer’s Institute 
“Technologvl Technology! Technology!” 
St; ff members of the Central lU #10 Devel- 
opment Center for Adults in Lock Haven 
say, “We’re surrounded by it!”. From left. 
C'arol Duff, Linda Hinman and project di- 
rector Debra Burrows, (photo by Linda 
Hinman) 

up services on technology issues as needed 
through project year 94/95. 

The institute will be held in Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania which is located in 
the geographic center of Pennsylvania in 
Clinton County. Lock Haven is easily 
accessible via Inicrsiaie HO and U.S. 22(). 
Complete directions to Lcxrk Haven wall 
be provided with conference registration 
materials. 

Tentative plans call for the summer 
institute to provide a SlOO stipend to par- 
ticipants who attend the entire conference. 
Ailcndces w'ill also be provided with meals 
and up to two nights lodging. Transpor- 
tation costs will not be reimbursed by the 
institute. A conference br(x:hurc and reg- 
istration information should be available 
by June 1st. Summer institute questions 
can be directed to the Central Intermedi- 
ate Unit Development Center for Adults 
at (717) 893-40.7K. 




simple and often inexpensive, make tre- 
mendous differences in how effectively 
adult students learn. 

Dr. Van Igou, psychologist, prescntCii 
a workshop on Teacher Burnout. P.artici- 
pants were instructed in how to identify 
the signs of burnout, determine the causes, 
and through discussion, formulate ways to 
avoid bumoul. 

KayLynn Hamilton, staff member of 
the Clinton County Development Center 
for Adults and project director for TNT, 
prcscnicd a workshop entitled Teams Need 
Training. Her presentation was an activ- 
ity-based workshop which introduced par- 
ticipants to the concept and value of team- 
work in the workplace. 

Staff assistants for the Central Inter- 
mediate Unit #10 met for training to im- 
prove the communication among the Cen- 
tre, Clearfield and Clinton county offices. 
The three counties arc now working on a 
new Macintosh computer system to man- 
age uniform attendance records and book 
and supply orders and to meet state re- 
porting rcquircmcnis imd increase services 
to siudcnis. The staff assistants also ex- 
plored ways of using the communications 
capabilities of the computer system through 
the use of the modem for more immediate 
feedback. 

Each year the Pennsylvania Dcpari- 
mcni of Education’s Division of Adult 
Basic and Literacy Education Programs 
awards grams to public and private educa- 
tional agencies and organizations for the 
development of special projects. The grams 
arc funded through Section 353 of the 
Federal Adult Education Act of 1988. 
These grams are used in Pennsylvania to 
strengthen the adult education program 
tiirough experimentation with new meth- 
ods, programs, and techniques. In addition, 
funds arc used lo provide staff dcvclop- 
mcni for adult educators. 

The staff development day held in 
April was the fourth in a series of staff 
development workshops held at the Devel- 
opment Center for Adults over the past two 
years. As the title states, inscrvice improves 
instruction. Staff Jcvclopmcnt workshops 
provide a valuable tool for adult educators 
as ihc> continue to strive to become belter 
teachers. 

“What's the Buzz?", Pennsylvania's Adult 
Basic Education Dissemination Newsletter, is 
prepared and distributed by Adult Education 
Linkage Services, Box 214, Troy, PA 16947 
under funding provided through the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education from 
the Adult Education Act, Section 353. It Is 
dii^lributed without charge to practitioners of 
adult basic and literacy education in 
Pennsylvania for the months September 
through June. No endorsement of the 
newsletter contentsbyPDE nor USDOE should 
be inferred. Adult Education Linkage Services 
is an Equal Opportunity employer. 



(C Hews from the Regional Staff Peveiopment Center^^ 

REGION 2 - Project STAR: Honoring Super Stars 

Edle Gordon, Director; Gai! Leightley, Coordinator; (814)359-3069 

As the program year ends wc rcflCGi on ihc many happy, fun, worthwhile staff dcvciopmcnl workshops we have had and on the help of the 

wonderful people who made them possible, n • • 

Wc particularly want to recognize the following presenters for the great contributions they made to staff development in our Region this 
past year: Barbara Morgan w'ho gave us a new approach to dealing w'ilh learning disabilities; Susan Antram, who taught us in die ‘‘Stress’* 
w'orkshop »hat on a scale of one ton, we are all always “lOs” and so are our students; Shirley Mattace who visited SCI Rockview and SCI 
Muncy to icacti tnc inmate tutors how to match their leaching styles to the student’s learning style; Debra Burrows, who taught the secretarial 
staff in three offices how to use computers to network and save time on record keeping activities; Rev. George Bailey — multiculluralism, 
Janet Shaffer — portfolios, Kathy Kline — math for the GED, and Priscilla Carman — adult education theory, who all did valuable 
prcscnlatioiLS at SCI Cresson for the in-seirice correction educators; Linda Herr and Rosy Fry for a special demonstration workshop at the 
Lycoming County Literacy Project; Dr. Margaret Shaw, who helped us understand and begin using program quality indicators; Leslie Shelton 
and Holly Fulghum-Nutters, from California’s Project READ, who showed us many ways to teach different kinds of learners; Mary Louise 
Gall, who look the fear out of teaching math; and Kathy Kalinosky, who provided great insights into helping students develop self-esteem. 
We ^e also grateful to the Region Five Staff Development Center for taping a workshop on “Motivation” with presenter Susanne Fisher and 
to Cheryl Harmon at AdvancE for bringing it to our attention so we could use it in our Region. Thanks, too, to all the downlink site providers 
for the PBS teleconference on technology. 

Without the fantastic cooperation, assistance and hospitality of the Program Directors in the 

Region, the Center’s staff development activities could not have (Kcurred. Wc appreciate their 
encouragement and continuous support. 

Wc also want to note the great support wc got from the people at the Bureau of Adult Basic 
and Literacy Education: former Director Dr. Christopher, present Dircetor Cher)’i Keenan, Don 
Lundy and Helen Hall. 

Of course, it would not have worked nearly as well without the communication links pro- 
vided by Whul's the Buzz. Thanks, Editor Dave Fluke, for keeping our Region informed every 
month. 

Finally, w'c w'ani to extend our appreciation and admiration to the hundreds of people who 
participated in Project STAR activities. Wc know from your feedback that you gained some- 
thing that helped you be better teachers and tutors. 

Wc arc now planning staff dcvciopmcnl activities for the next program year and we’re 
excited about the many opportunities that w'ill be provided in llie Rcgicui. We look forw-ard to 
working with all of you to make staff development even more successful in the future. 

REGION 6 

Beverly Smith, Director; Paula Smith, Coordinator; Phone (717) 232-0568; Fax 234-7142 
May w'as a very busy month for the staff and educators of Region 6. May began with an 
advisory committee meeting, at which material w'as disinhuted regarding planning for the 1994- 
95 fiscal year. Region 6 downlinked an excellent teleconference from KET on “The New 
Demographics: 0‘«r Changing Society.” A videotape of this teleconference is available for loan 
to Region 6 programs. The Director and Coordinator attended the “Marketing Literacy Confer- 
ence” held in Carlisle May 11 - 1.3. The ihrce-day conference contained some ver>' valuable 
marketing lechnicjucs literacy providers may want to use when promoting the Pennsylvania 
Literacy Campaign in September. 1994. Call the Regiv)n 6 onice if your program would like 
more information. 

A day-long “Stress Management Workshop” for program administrators and directors w'as 
held at the Radisson-Penn Harris Hotel and Convention Center on May 18. Two evening 
workshops on “Teaching to Cross-Cultural Learning Styles” were held at the Lincoln Intermediate Unit #12 
Catholic Diocesan Center in Harrisburg on May 23 and 25, ’"espccf.vely. 

The dale for Part II of Dr. John Harvey’s learning disabilities presentation. “Dimension of Effective Educational Practice with Learning 
Disabled Adults,” w'as changed to June 6. Alsii scheduletl is a June 8 workshop to provide information l(i ABE/GED teachers on how their 
students can turn GED ccrlificatcs into regular high sehix)l diplomas. A workplace literacy w'orkshop is being planned for June 20. It will 
consist of two distinct workshops; setting up a workplace literacy program and mclhcKls of obtaining funding for a program through the 
employers. Check “It’s a Dale ” for more details. 

REGION 8 

Judith Bradley, Director; Kathy J. Kline, Coordinator; Belinda Desher, Newsletter I’dllor, Phone (610) 97I-85I8, Fax (610) 971-8522 
Now that your proposals arc completed and fil xl, why not take a few- m.inutes to meet with your staff or volunteers to determine 
programs" needs and desires. Programs using volunteer lulors have been asked to send the center a piece of blank letterhead and mailing 
hbc\s for 10% of your lulors. These items will be used to send the tutor a.sscssinent survey to a representative sampling of the volunteer 
lulors in Region 8. Tutors - watch your mail; if you receive a survey, please complete it and return in the enclosed envelope. Thanks. 

The first Corrections Education Day was a great success. The overwhelming consensus was to have this day repeated next year and to 
have this day combined w'ilh the correetiiuis education staff from Rcgitxi 6. Tliis w'ill be held in April again next year and wc look forward 

to increased attendance. See you there! ... 

Several programs have contacted the Center to set up video workshops using video tapes of previous workshops staff missed the first time. 
This can be set up very easily. Directors, why not check your bibliography for videos of interest? Also, check the “It’s A Date!” section of 
What's the Buzz? for upcoming workshops. Hope to see you there 



PAACE Sets Theme, 
Dates for 1995 Midwinter 

The Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for Adult Continuing Fxlu- 
cation (PAACE) has adopted 
the theme “The Question of 
Quality: Looking to the Fu- 

ture” for the 30th Annual Adult 
Education Midwinter Confer- 
ence to be held at the Hershey 
Motor Lodge and Convention 
Center on February 8, 9, and 
10, 1995. 

CALL FOR PRESENT- 
ERS: Persons wishing to be 

considered as a presenter at the 
Conference should contact 
Conference chair Debra Shafer 
at (814) 865-7679 or write 
PAACE at Box 3796, Harris- 
burg, PA 17105^ 



New Oxford and at the 



Kathy is in the office on Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, so don’t hesitate to call if yc^u need any infomialion or assistance. 



KIC 
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June, 1994 



It's a Da\T£| 

1: Region 3 workshop; POSTroNED TO JUNE 8. Computer Training 
Class; Cali (717) 961-7834. 

1 : Region 9 workshop; Assessnxnt and Testing; 8:45 a-ru- 12 noon; District 
Council 1199 C; 1319 Locust St., Philadelphia. 

1: Region 8 Workshop: How to Spark Your ESL and Adult Literacy 
Students; al Comunidad Hispana, Kennett Square; 3:30-5:30 p.ra Presenter 
- Tom Staszewsld, Adult Education Director, Braddock Campus, Allegheny 
County Community College; Call (610) 971-8522. 

1- 4: Commission on Adult Basic Education (COABE) National Conference; 
Phoenix. Outstanding Adult l>eamcr Awards to be presented. Contact Karen 
Mills (602) 223-4280. 

2- 5: 1994 LLA Biennird Conference; LilUe Rock, 'niemc: ‘Tlie Challenge 
of Change,** Contact your local literacy council or Laubach Literacy Action, 
Box 131, Syracuse, NY 13210. 

3: Region 9 workshop; Assessment and Testing; 8:45 a.m.-ncxin; District 
Council 1199 C; 1319 IXKust St., Philadelphia. 

3: Region i Administrator’s Roundtable; Center for Adult Education, Eric; 
12:(X) noon. ConUict Booisic Barbour (814) 454-4474. 

4: Region 9 workshop; Teaching Writing Skills in an ESL Class. 9:30 
a.m.-12:30 p.m. District Council 1199 C; 1319 Locust Sl, Philadelphia, 

4: Region 1 V/orkshop “Discover the Western PA Adult Literacy Resource 
Center’*; presenter - Chris Kemp, WPALRC adult resource specialist; Contact 
Judith Elkin (814) 938-7081. 

6: Region 5 workshop; 3:30-5:30 p.m. Applied Ex]x:ricnces; Presenters: 
Dr. Shirley Woika, Tonya Hoffman. Helen Guisler. Vicky Henry; al ilic 1 lU 
Adult l^ucation and Job Training Center; 1 Belle Avenue, Lewistown. Call 
Helen Guisler (717) 248-4942, 

6: Region 7 Advisexy Board meeting; Dialogue with Cheryl Keenan. 12 
noon-2 p."m.; Governor’s Suite, lacocca Hall. Lehigh University, Mouniaintup 
Campus. P'ollowcd by “What’s New at AdvimcE? Presenter: (-hcr>l Ilamum, 
Adult Education Resource Specialist; 2-3:30 p.m. *I lie 'lower, lacixca Hall, 
Lehigh University Mountainlop Campus; Contact; Ann Koefer (610) 758- 
6347. 

6: Region 6 Workshop (note date change); "Dimensions of I-.lfeciivc 
Educational Practice with Learning Disabled Adults", Bishop Daley Hall, 
Catholic Diocesan Center, 4800 Union Deposit Road, Harrisburg: Prcseriier: 
Dr. John Harvey. Call Region 6 al (717) 232-0568 for details. 



7: Region 8 workshop: “Understanding l.eaming Disabilities: How Difficult 
Can 'This Be?” Wissahickon High School, 121 Houston Road, Ambler. 7 - 9 
p.m. Presenter - Mary Kay Peterson, ABE Director for Elwyn Institute, SE 
Pennsylvania Rehabilitation Center. Call (610) 971-8522. 

8: Region 3 Computer Class (date moved from June 1). Call (717) 961- 
7834. 

8: Region 6 workshop:” How to Turn Your GED into a Regular High 
School Diploma,” Carlisle Area OIC, 30 South Hanover Sl., Carlisle. 9 a.m. 

- 12 ntxin; Presenter: Sam Gruber. Call Region 6 at (717) 232-0568 for 
details 

13: Meeting of the Literacy Network of Montgomery County; 1:30-4:30 
p.m. Wissahickon Valley Public Library, 650 Skippack Pike, Blue Bell. 
Contact; Janis Glusman, (215) 834-1040. 

16: Region 3 workshop: Nurturing Self-esteem in the Classroom; At the 
Pink Apple, 'Funkhannock, 6-9 p.m. Presenter: Kathy Kalinosky, Luzerne 
County Community College. Call (717) 961-7834. 

18-19: 4th Annual Symposium on Literacy and Developmental 
Disabilities; Durham, SC. Contact Amy Staples (919) %6-7486. 

20: Region 6 workshop: “Employer Founding for Workplace Literacy 
Programs”; 9:30-11:30 a.m. Presenter: Robin Darr. Site to be announced; 
Call Region 6 at (717) 232-0568. 

20: Region 6 workshop: “How to Start a Workplace Literacy Program”, 
12:30 p.rn. - 2:30 p.m. Presenter: Jeff Woodyard; Site to be announced. Call 
Region 6 at (717) 232-0568. 

20-24: Region 7; a 5-day, 3-credit course: Inlcrcultural Community Building; 
Presenter: Dr. Sian Nowak; 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. Penn Stalc-AIlenlown in 
E’ogelsville; Contact Ann Koefer: (610) 758-6347. 

22: Region 2 workshop; Note date change. Project READ Train the Trainers. 
S^vakers: Leslie Shelton and I loll v I*ulghum-N utters; Centre County Vo- 
Tcch; 5;3()-8:30; Call lYoject STAR (814) 359-3069 for details. 

22 23: (Note date change) Region 2 follow-up workshops for Project RliAD 
at various locations; Speakers: Leslie Shelton and Holly E'ulghum- Nutters; 
Call Project STAR (814) 359-3069. 

28-30; National Center for Re.scarch on Cultural Diversity and Second 
I^anguage Learning Summer Institute; University of Connecticut, Slorrs. 
Theme: "Teaching Linguistically and Culturally Diverse Ixamcrs: Effective 
Programs and Practices.’’ Comaci: Center for Professional Development, U- 
56D, 1 Bishop Circle, University of Connecticut, Storrs, CT 0f»269 (203) 



486-3231. 

July And for the Summer of '94 . . . August 



17-20: State GED and Adult Education Administrators; Louisville; Contact 
Ercd Edwards, (202) 939-9400. 

17-20: 26th Annual Conference, National Council of La Ra/a’s; 'rheme: 
Hispanic Mosaic Unity in Diversity; Miami; Call (202) 4 1 4-4270, 

19-22: International Reading Association World Congress; Buenos Aires; 
Call Lynn Pyle, (800) 336-7323, exL 219. 

20, 21, 22: SUMMER INSTIlUTE: "Adult Development and Lciuning: 
Implications for Practice”; Al Penn Slate- Harrisburg. Contact M;irgarcl Shaw 
(717) 948-6505. 

27, 28. 29: SUMMER INSTITUTC: “Ixadersliip ’rraining”; At Penn State- 
Beaver Adult Literacy Action; Contact Nancy Wcxxls (412) 773-7810. 



2-4: SUM.MER INSTITUTE - 'fECHNOLOG Y! TECHNOLOGY! 
TI'CIINOLOGY! l.ock Haven University. Contact Deb Burrows (717) 893- 
4038. 

10, II, 12; SL'IVIMER INSTITUTE: “ESL”; at Northampton Community 
College; Contact Manual A. Gonzalez (215) ^1-5427. 

17, 18, 19: SUMMER INSTITUTC: ’‘Correction Education**; al Millers villc 
University; Contact PDE, Wendy Mongold (717) 783-9203. 

24, 25. 26: SUMMER INSTITUTE: “Counselling I.ssucs: For Teachers. 
Counselors and Support Staff.” Site to be announced; Contact Carol Molek 
(*?17) 248-4942. 

24-27: Adult Literacy and Technology Conference; Atlanta Marriott 
Marquis, Atlanta, GA. Focus: ITic technology of the present and the future 
as it impacts on adult literacy efforts across the nation. Contact: Georgia 
'Fcch Continuing Education, PO Box 93686, Atlanta. GA 30377 (404) 894- 



2.547. 



September: Literacy Month in Pennsylvania! 
And Next Fall and Winter, 1994-1995 . . . 



September 21-23: 14th Annual National Rural Families Conference; Kansas Stale University, M;mhatian. KS. 
Contact Kansas Stale University, 241 College Court Bldg., Manhaiian. KS 66506. 

September 23, 30, October 1. 1994: IW National A.s.sodatlon for Adults with Special I. earning Needs 
Conference; Philadelphia. Contact Dr. Richard Cooper, P.O. Box 716, Bryn Mawr. I^A 19010, 

October 6, 7: 25lh Anniversary Symposium of the Coalition of Adult Education Organizations (CAIiO), Roslyn, 
VA. Contact AAACE, 1200 19lh Sl.. NW. Washin-lon, DC 20036. 

October 20-21: The Portfolio Process in Assessnxmi and Instruction Institute; Atlantic City, NJ. Designing and 
iinplcmcnting a portfolio assessment and m::lruclion program. Contact Ruth Culham or Vicki Spandcl (800) 547- 



6339, ext. 564. 

October 8: Pennsylvania Adult and Continuing Ivdu cation Research Conference; co sfunisorcd by Penn State 
and Indiana University of Pcnnsylvajiia; To be held at the Penn Statu Center for Cotilimiing and Graduate 
Education, Monroeville. Purpose: To pmmole the development and use of research in adult luid continuing 
education in Pennsylvania. Contact Anne RiK'kwell or Drucie Wcirauvh (412) 372-4095. 

November 1-4: AAACE 1994 Adult Education Conference: Nashville, 'I N; Conuct AAAC'E. at 12(30 19ih Slracl, 
NW. Suite 300. Washington, DC 20036. (202) 429-5131. 

February 8-10, 1995: 30th Annual Adult Education .Midwinter Conference, Hershey. Contact PAA(’E, Box 
3796, Harrisburg, PA 17105, 

) In 
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About the ’94 Summer Institutes 

In the ‘Tt’s A Date!’’ section we have 
noted the dates and places for the 
six summer institutes to be held in 
July and August. These are excellent 
opportunities to improve your pro- 
fessional knowledge in a pleasant, 
relaxed, but educational atmosphere. 
Persons selected to attend (atten- 
dance is limited) will be paid a sti- 
pend and their room and meals will 
be provided without charge. Contact 
names and addresses are given so if 
you are interested call the contact 
person today! 



